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EXPECTS DIPPEL 10 
RESIDE IN CHICAGO 


John C. Shaffer Thinks That Would 
Be the Reasonable Solution 
to Operatic Tangle 


Cuicaco, March 1.—John C, Shaffer, the 
sponsor for the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company which will begin operations next 
Winter, in a statement made here to-day, 
declared that recent developments in the 
management of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in New York led him to believe 
that Andreas Dippel will come to Chicago 
next season as resident impresario of the 
local institution. 

“The original plan,” said Mr. Shaffer, 
“was that Mr. Dippel should direct his 
-energies largely from New York, coming 
here as often as his duties in the East 
should permit him. If, however, he is 
severing his connection with the New York 


company, it would seem only natural that 
he should come to Chicago to live.” 





Mr. Dippel sent for a group of news- 
paper men on Monday night, intending to 
make a statement to the public regarding 
his side of the controversy which has re- 
sulted in placing Giulio Gatti-Casazza in 
supreme control of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. He changed his mind later, de- 
claring that he had decided to say nothing 
for the present. He was quoted in one 
quarter as having said: “If I say I am going 
to Chicago and then do not go or if | 
say that I am not going and eventually 
do go, I shall appear ridiculous in either 
case.” 

Although the board of directors an- 
nounced on Saturday that it had decided to 
defer until May 1 all action in regard to 
the future administration of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, it is generally known 
that at a meeting held on Wednesday of 
last week it was unanimously decided to 
make Mr. Gatti-Casazza the sole manager 
next season. It is said that even Clarence 
Mackay, who had been supposed to enter- 
tain views divergent from those of his as- 
sociates, voted in favor of this plan. 

There has been some talk of a possible 
Hammerstein-Dippel combination next sea 
son. Those who share in this belief main 
tain that Mr. Dippel has unquestionably 
a large following in New York, and his 
identification with the Hammerstein inter- 
ests would mean much for the Manhattan 
Opera House. On the other hand, it is 
well known that Mr. Hammerstein is not 
kindly disposed to dividing the responsi- 
bilities which he has carried on his own 
shoulders since the inauguration of his 
operatic venture. Mr. Hammerstein is ap- 
parently concerned more deeply in the ques- 
tion of arousing New Yorkers to respond 
to his well-directed efforts to provide a 
formidable competition to the Metropoli- 
tan than he is in any proposition to provide 
him with associate managers. 

It is understood that the action of the 
Metropolitan directorate in postponing of- 
ficial announcement of’ its decisions until 
May I does not meet with the approval of 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who feels that it is 
essential to the best interests of the com- 
pany that his position at the Metropolitan 
be clearly stated, especially for the benefit 
of operatic managers in Paris, Berlin, Vi 
enna and Milan. 

In an interview Mr. Gatti-Casazza de- 
clared Wednesday that he had warned the 
board of directors against pursuing the 
policies Mr. Dippel advocated, and stated 
that the work of the opera company next 
season would prove that he (Gatti-Casazza) 
and Toscanini had no intention of side- 
tracking German opera. 





Strauss Sells New Opera 


Bertin, Feb. 28.—Richard Strauss has 
sold the printing and selling rights of his 
new opera, “Sylvia and the Star,” for $62,- 
500. The Furstnerschen Musical Company 
is the purchaser. 
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MARIO SAMMARCO 


Manhattan Opera House’s Great Baritone, Considered by Many Operagoers to Be 
Among the Leading Artists Who Have Appeared in New York—The Photo- 
graph Shows Him Reading a Copy of “Musical America” 





Frances Alda Stricken with Appendicitis 
During Performance 

Frances Alda, one of the leading so- 
pranos of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and fiancée of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general 
manager of the company, was operated on 
for appendicitis March 1, in her apartment 
in the Ansonia Hotel, New York. Her 
condition following the operation was said 
to be favorable. Miss Alda sang Desde- 
mona to Leo Slezak’s Otello on Monday 
night, February 28, at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, and in the act wherein 
Desdemona is supposed to be smothered 
by Otello said, in describing her sensations 
afterwards, that she “felt something give 
way.” This, it is supposed, was a perfora- 
tion of the appendix. It was denied at the 
Metropolitan that Miss Alda’s vigorous 
treatment by Mr. Slézak in this scene had 
anything to do with her trouble. Miss Alda 
had been suffering from appendicitis all the 
season, it was stated, and had been in- 
formed before leaving Paris for New York 
that an operation would probably become 
necessary. 

It is not expected that Miss Alda will re- 


cover in time to sing again this season at 
the Metropolitan. 


Albert Spalding’s Father Returns 


J. Walter Spalding arrived this week on 
the Mauretania, Mr. Spalding stated that 
his son, Albert Spalding, the famous Amer- 
ican violinist, had a very prolonged and 
successful Russian tour, playing at no less 
than twenty different concerts, the final one 
being on February 23. He is now on his 
way to England, where he has half a dozen 
engagements, after which he is to appear 
at Berlin on March 1o. Upon leaving Ber- 
lin he will fill other important engage- 
ments that take him as far as Cairo, Egypt. 


Carlotta Guernsey to Sing in Mantua 

A cable received in New York Wednes 
day indicated that Carlotta Guernsey, a 
young American prima donna now residing 
in Milan. has been engaged to sing Nedda 
in “Pagliacci” and other rdles in which she 
has already established herself in popular 
favor throughout Italy at the opera house 
in Mantua, where she has been engaged 
for a number of appearances. 
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RE-ENGAGE STOKOVSKI 
FOR 4 YEARS MORE 


Cincinnati Orchestra Association 
Pays Substantial Tribute to 
Young Conductor 


CINCINNATI, 1—An announce- 
ment of greatest importance to musical 
Cincinnati was made Friday, after a joint 
meeting of the board of directors and the 
advisory board of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association Company, 
when it was stated that Leopold Stokovski 
had been invited to remain in Cincinnati 
as conductor of the Symphony Orchestra 
for four years more, the full term of the 
present guarantee period of the orchestra. 

Stokovski has proven his mettle in the 
concerts he has already given. He came 
here with unusual difficulties confronting 
him, and he has energetically met them all. 
He has demonstrated that he has talent of 
a high order, and the positive gift of con- 
ductorship. He also has the qualities which 
will make for higher achievements in the 
future. He is earnest and studious. He 
has the adaptability for local conditions. 
He is musically well grounded, and he has 
been progressive from the beginning. 

Speaking of the continuance of his con- 
tract, Conductor Stokovski expressed him- 
self as very happy in his work here, and 
pleased with the environment. The Times- 
Star, in an editorial, speaks highly of what 
Mr. Stokovski has accomplished, and com- 
mends the Orchestra Association for ex- 
tending his contract. 
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Mme. Rider-Kelsey Resigns $5,000 


Church Position 


Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the well-known 
concert singer, has resigned as soprano 
soloist of the First Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, in New York. She had been receiv- 
ing $5,000 a year, generally believed to 
be the highest salary paid any church singer 
in this country. Mme. Rider-Kelsey told a 
representative of Musicat America that 
the unexpected increase in her number of 
concert engagements throughout the coun- 
try made it impossible for her to continue 
the church work. 


Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue” Has 
London Premiére 


Lonpon, Feb. 28.—Debussy’s one-act 
opera, “L’Enfant Prodigue,” was given at 
Covent Garden to-night for the first time 
in England. It was shabbily staged, and 
did not make a deep impression. Percival 
Allen scored an individual success in it. 
The Debussy opera was followed by Hum- 
perdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel,” in which 
Ruth Vincent, as Gretel, again proved the 
wisdom of her abandonment of comic opera 
for a grand opera career. 


American Girl’s Successful Début at 


Chemnitz 


Bertin, Feb. 26.—Another American girl 
has achieved success in opera abroad. She 
is Helen Brown Read, whose stage name 
is Helen Rheader, and who has just made 
her début in Chemnitz, singing Marguerite 
in “Faust.” A large party of Americans 
went from Dresden to Chemnitz for the 
performance. 





Dalmorés for Covent Garden 


Charles Dalmorés, leading French tenor 
of the Manhattan Opera House, has been 
engaged for the opera season at Covent 
Garden, London, during July and August. 
He will appear in “Aida,” “Louise,” “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande,” “Romeo et Juliette,” 
“Faust” and other operas. 





Augusta Cottlow Scores at London 
Recital 


A cable despatch from London last Fri- 
day announced that the first recital given 
by Augusta Cottlow, the American pianist, 
in that city was a great artistic success. 
Miss Cottlow has recently been winning 
triumphs in Berlin. 
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“NQ MUSICAL ART IN AMERICA? 
ABSURD!” SAYS MME. GADSKI 


But We Are Not Furthering Our Standing by Avoiding Opera 
in the Vernacular—-Why Not an Opera House in New York 
Devoted Exclusively to Opera in English ?—-How the Great 
Dramatic Soprano of the Metropolitan Is Helping the Cause 
Along by Her Selections of Concert Programs 








Americans skeptically inclined regarding 
the musical value of their own language can 
learn a valuable lesson of patriotism from 
Johanna Gadski, the eminent dramatic so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and her devoted husband, Herr Tauscher. 
Not only has the great singer undertaken 
the self-appointed task of demonstrating 
the desirability and the practicability of 
English on the concert platform, but she is 
outspokén in her denunciation of those who 
persist in asserting that America has not 
and never can expect to have a musical art 
of its own. In a recent discussion of the 
matter with a representative of MusIcaL 


America both the artist and Herr Tauscher 
—who always assists in such interviews in 
order to spare his wife’s voice as much 
fatigue as possible—delivered themselves of 
some opinions that might profitably be pon- 
dered upon and taken to heart by certain of 
our most distinguished managers and oper- 
atic celebrities. 

“Not only are the people of this country 
denying themselves the pleasure of under- 
standing what they are listening to, but they 
are actually inflicting all kinds of cruelties 
and hardships on their own unfortunate 
singers by literally driving them out of the 
country and compelling them to effect the 
most trying part of their careers in Europe. 
Surely you do not need to go to Europe 
for your teachers, as you have just as good 
ones here as they have abroad. But the mo- 
ment that the period of voice culture en- 
ables them to appear before the public they 
find that no one here has any use for them, 
and that only those who can perform in 
German, French or Italian are tolerated. 
Consequently, there are two things for them 
to do—starve or go to Europe.” 

“Tt is an absurd condition of affairs, and 
it makes me furious every time I think of 
it,” exclaimed Mme. Gadski, after her hus- 
band had made the foregoing observation 
“The trouble is that people have a habit of 
imagining that New York City is America, 
and that, so long as a thing is desired and 
done in this or that way here, it must be 
the same all over the rest of the country. 
Now, if we give opera in the Western cities 
it will simply have to be in English. And 
just think what opera in the smaller cities 
would mean to young and rising singers! 
It would mean that they did not have to 
seek an opening in foreign cities. It would 
mean that they would not have to exert 
superhuman efforts to succeed in utterly 
strange and most probably uncongenial 
surroundings. In New York City at the 
present moment there ought to be one other 
opera house, which should be devoted to 
opera in English exclusively. Let the Met- 
ropolitan remain as it is as long as it has 
been able to gather together such artists as 
it has now. But we should have another 
house such as I just mentioned.” 

“One of the greatest mistakes that could 
possibly have been made by any city was 
when Boston accepted its new opera house 
without first exacting a promise that every- 
thing given there should be in the vernac- 
ular,” remarked Herr Tauscher. “The most 
nonsensical thing that people in this coun- 
try can do is to think that they are like the 
English, who have no musical instinct, and 
to declare that as members of the Anglo- 
Saxon race they can never be expected to 
listen to or to create music as other coun- 
tries do. Good Lord! Was there ever more 
utter senselessness! You are not like the 
English—you are emphatically not unmu- 
sical, and you are not Anglo-Saxons. You 
are a new race, made up of many others, a 
young race as yet, to be sure, but never- 
theless one that is rapidly assuming dis- 
tinctive characteristics. A proof of this is 
that one can always tell an American when 
one sees him. I don’t know just why this 
is; I don’t know whether it is from the look 
in the eyes, the cast of features, the gen- 
eral bearing, or what. But I can tell an 
American girl or an American man without 
ever having known them hefore. Anglo- 
Saxons! What nonsense! Yes, perhaps, if 
you are referring to New England exclu- 
sively; but New England is only a very 
small part of this whole nation. Now, this 
fusion of races is bound to make a musical 

people in time, and one utterly different 
from the English, whom so many foolish 
persons think Americans resemble in every 
respect. It usually takes a country a long 


time to produce a great composer, but you 
have had at least one already.” 

“I myself always make it a point to help 
the cause by offering a number of songs by 
native composers at my recitals,” then broke 
in the prima donna, “and I notice that they 
are always received with the greatest pleas- 
ure. I sing about seven or eight songs of 
Edward MacDowell, and I think they com- 
pare very favorably with some of the great 
ones of Europe. Of course, I am not a per- 
fect English scholar, and I am always feel- 
ing that I am not doing them as well as 
they should be done. It is for this reason 
that I have not attempted the remaining 
ones. But I also like to give my attention 
to the living writers, and so I include Foote, 
Schneider, La Forge, Mrs. Beach and a good 
number of others in my recital répertoire. 
I am constantly receiving stacks upon stacks 
of things from struggling composers, who 





Mme. Gadski on the Boardwalk at At- 
lantic City 


never fail to beg me to sing their songs. 
This puts one in an embarrassing position, 
naturally, for, although everybody thinks 
that his own work is the best ever, there is 
much that has to be thrown aside as worth- 
less. But I believe that the use of English 
in song can be helped in another way, too; 
and therefore, whenever I can find a trans- 
lation that is sufficiently good, I give the 
songs of the greatest foreign masters— 
Schubert, Schumann, Franz and others, in 
the language that every one can under- 
stand. I have often done this out West: 
sometimes I have even given the original 
and translated versions in succession.” 

“Yes, you have got to do something to 
please your audiences out there.” said Herr 
Tauscher. “In spite of all the success a 
singer may have at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the news of it never travels very 
far of its own accord. You have got to go 
there and ‘deliver the goods’ yourself. And 
then, you know, it takes almost five years 
to build up any kind of a reputation. If 
you refuse to go out of your way to please 
your hearers out there you will sing or play 
before empty houses.” 

The question of pleasing audiences nat- 
urally led to a discussion of song recital 
programs, favorite song composers, and the 
like. 

“T cannot say that I like one particular 
song more than all others,” said Mme. 
Gadski, “but I have a number of different 
ones that I particularly love to sing. My 
favorite song composers are Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Franz. I cannot sympathize with 
the sudden tendency on the part of artists 
to load their programs with Hugo Wolf. 
To me he is excessively overrated. His 
works are difficult to sing, and, with one or 
two exceptions, are all alike. Franz is also 


very hard to sing, for his texts are almost 
always as sad and melancholy as they well 
can be, and they must therefore be done in 
a way to avoid monotony. But Franz has a 
glorious wealth of melody that Hugo Wolf 
never even begins to approach. Brahms is 
another that I always caution amateurs to 
avoid. He writes in a very ‘musicianly’ 
manner, but one must command many 
subtle and delicate touches to make up for 
what his works lack. I admit that I am 
fond of the ‘Mainacht’ and the ‘Minnelied,’ 
and at my recital last Fall I gave his ‘Gypsy 
Songs.’ They are unthinkably difficult, and 
I am often completely dissatisfied with my 
own rendering of them. Another whose 
songs are difficult to render, but whom I 
love, is Grieg. I have, it is true, been ac- 
quainted with comparatively few of his 
works, but have often done ‘Im Kahne’ and 
‘Solveig’s Song.’ At my future recitals you 
shall see more Grieg on the program, how- 
ever. But once again, Schubert and Franz 
above all others! And they require much 
care and study to bring out all the wonders 
in them. The poem as well as the music 
has to be studied with the greatest discre- 
tion.’ 

Unlike many opera singers, Mme. Gadski 
entertains an abiding love for the concert 
platform. “I somehow or other know that 
I am placed more on my mettle in concert 
than in opera. In the latter I do not feel 
as if people had come to hear me, and 
nothing else; in the concert hall I know 
they have, so must be more careful of 
every little thing I do.” 

This incomparable impersonator of 
Briinnhilde and Isolde is a notable example 
of a prima donna who scorns the custom- 
ary hot-house methods for preservation 
against colds and indispositions. On the 
iciest Winter nights. she declares, she can- 
not sleep comfortably unless the window 
of her room is almost entirely open. and 
onlv recently this‘modern Walkiire enjoyed 
a “Ride” of a hundred miles—not on an 
aerial steed to Walhalla, throvgh thunder 
and lightning, but to Atlantic City through 
a Jersey blizzard in an American automo- 
bile—withont suffering from as much as a 
single cough. 





TO GIVE UP LA SCALA 





Management Finds It Impossible to Run 
It at a Profit 


Miran, Feb. 22.—This is the last year in 
which the stockholders of La Scala will 
manage that opera house. They have de- 
cided to relinquish the task for the reason 
that it is impossible to run the establish- 
ment at a profit. To a deficit of $5,200 last 
year and $54,316 the year before will be 
added one of $15,400 this season. 

The management of La Scala has never 
been profitable. Twelve years ago the the- 
ater was managed by the municipality, and 
it was such a financial failure that it was 
handed over willingly to a private com- 
pany composed of fifteen shareholders. De- 
spite the fact that the contributions of sub- 
scribers and the municipal subvention then 
amounted together to $62,000 a year, $40,000 
was lost by the management during the first 
five years. In 1907 the president of the 
company. the Duke Visconti di Modrone, 
died, and was succeeded in the management 
of the theater by his son. The sharehold- 
ers decided to continue managing La Scala 
for three years more, in the hope that the 
undertaking would prove more profitable. 
The three years expires in a few months, 
when the theater will be closed unless the 
municipality decides to increase the yearlv 
subvention to $40,000. The Duke Visconti 
ascribes the crisis to the high salaries of 
singers, increased expenditures for illumi- 
nating and staging, and last, but not least, 
the keen competition of other Milanese 
theaters. 


MISS DE HIDALGO HERE 








Youngest of All Prima Donnas Joins the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Elvira de Hidalgo, a Spanish coloratura 
soprano, who is about as young as it is 
possible for a real prima donna to be ar- 
rived on the Mauretania last Saturday. 
The seventeen-vear-old senorita has been 
engaged by Gatti-Casazza for the Metro- 
politan, where she will appear in such réles 
as Rosina in the “Barber of Seville” and 
Norina in “Don Pasquale.” As the young 
woman is under legal age. her contract was 
siened for her by her mother and the Span- 
ish Consul-General in Paris. She has been 
singing since she was six years old. and 
ran away from home several times to listen 
to organ grinders in the street, to attend 
theatrical and operatic performances or to 
take lessons in singing. Finally her parents 
themselves took a hand in the matter and 
sent her to study with Vidal in Milan. She 
has scored considerable success in Italy 
and in her own country, and is to make her 
New York début next week. 





Katharine Goodson will give two piano 
recitals in London this month. 


DAMROSCH PRESENTS 
BEETHOVEN'S “NINTH” 


Double Quartet of Soloists Assists 
in Performance at the 
New Theater 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony is an an- 
nual feature of Walter Damrosch’s pro- 





grams, being subject to single or double 
presentations at the same concert accord- 
ing to the conductor’s idea of the mental 
receptivity of his audiences. 

Its first performance for the present 
season took place at the New Theater last 
Sunday afternoon, before an attendance 


of very moderate size, but which displayed 
much pleasure at the conclusion of each 
division of the sublime work. As at last 
year’s event, the music assigned by Bee- 
thoven to four soloists was given by Mr. 
Damrosch to four quartets, albeit the ef- 
fect intended by the composer is thereby 
to a great extent obliterated. The choral 
divisions were done by members of the 
Oratorio Society, and the soloists consisted 
of Mmes. Maley, Harriss, Miller, Pray, 
Hussey, Mulford and Marvin, and Messrs. 
Kitchell, Shaw, Hindermyer, Becker, Kel- 
lerman, Jahn, Daniel and Sarto. Aside 
from its piéce de résistance the program 
contained the “Tannhauser” Overture, and 
Beethoven’s song “An die Hoffnung,” sung 
by Sidney Biden. 

The Ninth Symphony has never been one 
of Mr. Damrosch’s happiest achievements, 
and though last Sunday’s performance was 
in some respects better than those of the 
past two years, it was still far from per- 
fect. Discounting the great difficulties set 
in the last movement by Beethoven’s almost 
unsingable intervals and by the high tessi- 
tura of the choral portions, there was still 
much in the remaining three sections to be 
found wanting. The conductor’s reading 
is essentially unpoetic and commonplace. 
The work of the orchestra wanted polish, 
refinement and tonal beauty, and there were 
many instances of lack of rhythmic pre- 
cision and instrumental balance. The seat- 
ing arrangement was not conducive to good 
results, for with the majority of the strings 
placed on an apron outside of the prosce- 
nium and a group of fifteen singers between 
them and the remainder of the players, the 
sounds of the brass and wood-winds seemed 
oftentimes to be issuing from another 
and distant room. The first movement 
lacked its essential majesty, passion and 
overwhelming dramatic force, and the heav- 
enly adagio was unpleasantly monotonous. 
The scherzo, however, had commendable 
lightness and animation. The singing of 
the soloists in the finale was all that could 
have been desired from so distinguished an 
array of artists, but the tone quality de- 
veloped by the choristers was hoarse and 
wooden in quality. The cruelly difficult task 
set before them exacts a certain amount of 
indulgence in the judgment of its perform- 
ers. The tremendous introductory disson- 
ances in the orchestra and the famous in- 
strumental recitatives were unimpressive, 
however. 

The audience had also much applause 
for the singing of the young baritone Sid- 
ney Biden. His is a highly pleasing voice, 
whose only defect is a tremolo. Mr. Biden 
is young, however, and should with due 
care be able to remedy that defect. His 
phrasing and enunciation are excellent. 
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BUSONI IN LOUISVILLE 





Italian Pianist Electrifies Hearers, Who 
Demand Many Encores 


Loutsvitte, Ky., Feb, 28.—Ferruccio Bu- 
soni electrified a huge audience at his Lou- 
isville concert, and had he responded to as 
many encores as his hearers seemed to de- 
sire he would have exhausted his entire 
répertoire. He again revealed himself as a 
marvel of agility, a wizard of touch and 
technic and an artist of gigantic stature in 
every particular. His offerings on this oc- 
casion consisted of Bach’s Choral Prelude. 
Beethoven's “Ecossaises,” the “Waldstein” 
Sonata, a Chopin “Nocturne,” “Barcarolle” 
and A Flat Polonaise, Paganini’s Introduc- 
tion and Capriccio, the Gounod-Liszt 
“Faust” waltz, and the Paganini-Liszt 


“Campanella.” The latter he took at an 
amazingly fast tempo, and produced a lim- 
pid tone of the most exquisite beauty and 
clarity. His other numbers, too, left noth- 
ing to be desired. Busoni is prodigious and 


amazing, but always resourceful and sane. 
and appreciates keenly the value of con- 
trasts. a. © 





Felix Weingartner, director of the Vien- 
na Court Opera, conducted two symphony 
concerts at the Paris Opéra last week. 
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Constantino An Ardent Champion of 
American Institutions and Customs 
Boston Opera Tenor Is Having His Boys Educated in New York 


and Purposes Training Them for Business Careers in This 
Country—Side-Lights on His Personality—-His Interest in 








OSTON, Feb. 28.—A firm believer in 
American institutions—educational, ar- 
tistic and industrial, Florencio Constantino, 
the tenor of world-wide reputation and the 
leading member of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, stands out as one of the very few 
foreign artists who are willing to give this 
country credit for doing anything in par- 
ticular save to accumulate money, for it is 
well known that the majority of the Euro- 
pean musicians and singers who visit Amer- 
ica have no sympathy whatever with Amer- 
ican artistic and educational ideals. 
Ample proof of Mr, Constantino’s atti- 
tude in this respect is ‘found in the fact 





ing last week at his finely appointed Boyls- 
ton street apartments. 

A suggestion from the interviewer that 
it would be only natural and altogether 
fitting that his sons should enter the opera 
brought a most emphatic reply from the 
distinguished tenor. 

“No, under no circumstances would I 
wish to have my boys go into opera. I 
know the atmosphere of the opera house 
and theater, and I have no wish to have my 
sons enter it. Far better that they should 


become business men.” 
“And your daughters 
terviewer, 


?” inquired the in- 
Constantino has two 


for Mr. 





Falk Photo Co. Copyright, 1910, by F. A. George. 
Left to Right: José Mardones, Dioniosio Cericola, Franc Villar and Florencio 
Constantino 
that his two sons are now being educated beautiful daughters who are now living in 
in private schools in New York City, where — Spain. 
they will receive general business instruc- “Never! My daughters on the stage? 
tion as well as education in other directions. Never! I would not listen to it for a mo- 


“My fondest wish is to have my boys be- 
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The Constantino Home in France, 
Which Maria Gay Wants to Purchase 
come American business men,” said Mr. 


Constantino during an interview with Mu- 
SICAL America’s representative one morn- 


perate. 


ment,” he replied. 

Mr. Constantino takes the greatest in- 
terest in literature and in educational in- 
stitutions generally, and numbers among 
his personal friends many of Europe’s 
greatest literateurs. Among these are D. 
Miguel de Unamuno, president of the Sala- 
manca University, the first university of 
Spain, and Ramiro de Maetru, the great 
Spanish journalist who is now visiting 
London as a representative of the Heraldo 
de Madrid, and who will shortly write a 
book on the American people and the de- 
velopment of this country. 


“I believe it is but a question ofa very 
short time when America will be the world 
center in education, arts and the sciences,” 
remarked Mr. Constantino. “Every year a 
greater number of artists, writers and 
others come to this country from all for- 
eign countries, and the result of their asso- 
ciation with the great American artists and 
educators cannot but result in a far greater 
advancement than is likely ever to be ac- 
complished in any European country. In 
this country there are business possibilities 
which exist nowhere else in the world, and 
the possibilities are no less in the direction 
of art and education.” 

During his stav in Boston Mr. Constan- 
tino has several times visited Harvard Uni- 
versity, the public library, art museum and 


other points of interest which have received 
the stamp of his approval. 


_ The home life of the great opera singer 
is always of interest to the public. Con- 
Sstantino’s is the most simple and tem- 
During his stay in Boston he is 
accompanied by his friend, Franc Villar, 
the artist, whose paintings have been ac- 
cepted for the Paris Salon and who has 
placed on canvas the likenesses of the 


greatest statesmen and church dignitaries 














; —Falk Photo Co. 
Constantino in Villar’s Studio 


of Argentine, and Francis N. Ciccone, his 
able secretary, who is a graduate of Rome 
University and a lieutenant in the Italian 
army. His servants include his valet and 
the usual maids and a butler. Mr. Con- 
stantino does not smoke, drinks only oc- 
casionally a little light wine with his meals, 
and when he is not singing spends much of 
his time at home. He is an expert with the 
foils, plays tennis and golf, and also the 
great American game of poker—which, by 
the way, is his prime favorite. He is a 
great lover of dogs, and brought a fine 
English bull to this country with him. At 
his kennels, in Spain and France, is a hand 
some St. Bernard, an English bull, the 
grandfather of the pet he brought to Amer- 
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fore an unfinished canvas of Robert Jor- 
dan, son of Eben D. Jordan, president of 
the opera company. 

In another picture Mr. Constantino is 
shown in the part of Cavaradossi, in “Tos- 
ca,” applying the finishing touches to a por- 
trait. In both of these pictures the pet Eng- 
lish bull is seen. 

Seated in the carriage with Mr. Con- 
stantino is Dr. Avelino Gutierrez, the great 
physician and surgeon, of Buenos Ayres. 
The picture was taken at the close of the 
last opera season in Argentine, when Mr. 
Constantino was given a public demonstra- 
tion of the esteem in which he is held by 
the public’‘at Buenos Ayres. 

It is not always easy to get Mr. Con- 





Constantino and Dr. Avelino Gutierrez in Buenos Ayres 


ica; two Danish boar hounds and a fine 
Newfoundland. 

Uulike some opera singers, Mr. Constan- 
tino is not a believer in signs or in mascots, 
the only exception to this being that he 
carries always with him a small composite 
photograph of his four children, and this 
picture is at all times with him, and when 
he is singing occupies the post of honor on 
his dressing table at the opera. This in 
itself is a commentary upon his devotion 
to his family. 

One of the accompanying illustrations 
shows a picture of Mr. Constantino’s villa 
in Plessir-Frevis, France, one of the most 
beautiful places in that country, and but a 
half-hour’s ride from Paris. This is the 
villa for which Mme. Maria Gay has of- 
fered $30,000, and it is probable that the 
sale will be made, as Mr. Constantino has 
another villa in Bilbao, Northern Spain. 


The group picture was taken expressly 
for Musicat America in Mr, Villar’s stu- 
dio. From right to left, the picture shows 
Mr. Constantino, Mr. Villar, Dioniosio Ce- 
ricola, one of Mr. Constantino’s friends 
and José Mardones, the bass of the Boston 
Opera Company. Mr. Villar is seated be- 





stantino to talk on the subject of music or 
on musical matters for publication. He ex- 
pressed himself freely and interestingly, 
however, regarding Boito’s “Mefistofele,” 
which was given a magnificent first per- 
formance by the Boston Opera Company 
lest Friday evening. “It is the greatest 
opera that has been written in the past thir- 
ty years,” said Mr. Constantino. “The mu- 
sic is wonderful and it is difficult; in fact, 
the tenor role is far more difficult than that 


of ‘Aida,’ ‘Lucia,’ ‘Bohéme’ and many 
others.” 
It is an interesting fact that Mr. Con- 


stantino was selected by Boito personally 
to sing in a special production of selections 
from “Mefistofele” in Bologne eight years 
ago. Mr. Constantino has sung in the opera 





many times in Madrid, Paris and other 
cities. 7 ae 
Henri Marteau Weds 
JeRLIN, Feb. 27.—Henri Marteau, the 


well-known violinist, who now holds the 
late Joseph Joachim’s post at the Royal 
High School of Music here, was married 
last week in Breslau, to Blanche Hirse- 
corn-Marchal, of that city. 
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VAST THRONG OUT 
TO HEAR SEMBRICH 


Splendid Demonstration of Affection 
for Singer at Her New York 
Concert 


If anyone would like to know just how 
firm a hold Marcella Sembrich continues 
to exert upon the affections of New York 
concert-goers he could have found no bet- 
ter illustration of it than the vast audi- 
ence which crowded every nook and cranny 


of Carnegie Hall on the occasion of her 
first and only recital of the season last 
Tuesday afternoon. A double line of pri- 
vate automobiles, taxicabs and carriages 
stretched down Seventh avenue as far as 
Fifty-third street on the south, up to Cen- 
tral Park in the opposite direction and sev- 
eral blocks both east and west. Not even 
the weather could dampen the eagerness 
of all those on hand to welcome the diva, 
and the interior of the auditorium was a 
sight long to be remembered. 

The singer was received with a sponta- 
neous outburst of applause when she ap- 
peared on the stage, and for several min- 
utes she was obliged to acknowledge all 
this enthusiasm before she could make an 
attempt to begin her program. She ap- 
peared the picture of health and good spir- 
its. Her first group of offerings consisted 
of old operatic airs in Italian, French, Ger- 
man and English, her second of songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, Weber and Brahms, 
and her last of modern songs by Bizet, 
Strauss, Wolf, Stojowski, Zarzycki and 
Parker. Naturally she was kept busy ad- 
ding encores after each of these divisions. 

It cannot be denied that while Mme. 
Sembrich’s art remains well nigh exquisite 
and polished as ever, her medium and 
lower tones are rather lacking in their 
former richness and resonance. Nor is 
her breathing managed with all the former 
ease and total absence of visible effort. 
Nevertheless, her high register had much 
of its old-time bell-like limpidity and bril- 
liancy, and in the expression of the emo- 
tions of the text and the music she holds 
the secret of how to exert a wonderful 
influence. It was a rare delight to hear 
her interpret Schubert’s “Gretchen am 
Spinnrad,” to note the intensity of pathos 
with which she invests every line of the 
poem, and with what tragic power she 
attains the wonderful climax, “Und ach, 





sein Kuss.” It was a delight to notice the 
rapturous fervor which she threw into the 
Schumann “Widmung” and “Fruhlings- 
nacht,” which she gave as one of her en- 
cores. And it was unutterably charming 
to hear the piquancy and sprightliness with 
which she sings Weber’s “Unbefangenheit” 
and Arne’s “Lass with the Delicate Air”’— 
another encore number which her audiences 
always revel in. 

The early selections on the list are, of 
course, interesting in revealing the singer’s 
command of this style of florid song, but 
it was the later numbers, with their humor 
or emotionalism, that gave most pleasure. 
After the first group she was forced to 
grant an encore, and gave Reichardt’s 
“When the Roses Bloom” with much ten- 
der charm, and at the close of the after- 
noon there were many more, including, of 
course, Chopin’s “Maiden’s Wish,” sung 
to her own accompaniment. She was fairly 
deluged with flowers, the cover of the 
piano being completely hidden under a pro- 
fusion of roses, Easter lilies, carnations, 
violets and orchids. 





STOJOWSKI IN TWO CITIES 





Eminent Pianist Wins New Laurels in 
Chicago and Stamford 


Sigismund Stojowski, the distinguished 
pianist, appeared in Chicago on February 
20 in connection with the Polish centenary. 
He played Chopin’s F Minor Fantasie and 
the C Minor Nocturne, displaying all of 
his wonted musicianship, poetry and refine- 
ment in their rendering. His work was the 
signal for a great ovation. 

On February 9 the pianist appeared in 
Stamford, Conn., playing Schumann’s “Car- 
nival,” Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata,” 
and several Chopin and Liszt numbers. It 
was brilliant, flawless playing, showing a 
thorough command of the widely different 
styles of the passion and romanticism of 
the Schumann, the classic purity of the 
Beethoven, the poetry and emotionalism of 
the Chopin, and the brilliancy of the Liszt. 
The pianist also gave two delightful com- 
positions of his own, the “Chant d’Amour” 
and “Amourette,” while at the close of the 
program he gave still another—a “Craco- 
vienne”—as an encore. 





Symphony Society Repeats Concert 

The concert of the Symphony Society 
of New York given Sunday, February 27, 
at the New Theater, was repeated Tuesday 
evening in Carnegie Hall, under acoustical 
conditions that made possible an improved 
interpretation of the Beethoven Ninth Sym- 
phony and other numbers on the program. 





PUBLISHING NEW 





Joseph Carl Breil’s Important 
Work for Jerome H. 
Remick & Co. 


A few months ago, when the music pub- 
lishing house of Jerome H. Remick & Co., 
known as the largest popular music pub- 
lishing concern in the country, decided to 
establish a standard catalogue of the high- 
er type of concert and recital songs, they 
looked about for a suitable man to take 
charge of this important work, and after 
careful deliberation selected Joseph Carl 
Breil as the best available man. The rapid 
advance made in this line of their work 
under his control bears witness to their 
good judgment in securing him. Mr. Breil 
is exceptionally well fitted for this work; 
a university man of rare literary attain- 
ments, he is also a graduate of Leipsic 
Conservatory and has studied under some 
of Europe’s most famous musicians. He 
is also a tenor of exceptional voice and 
interpretative ability, and has made for 
himself an enviable reputation on the con- 
cert and operatic stage. As a composer he 
is one of the most talented of the younger 
men in this country. 

When “The Climax,” the well-known 
popular play, was first produced in this 
city, it introduced a number of beautiful 
songs, which immediately stamped their 
writer as a composer of high attainments. 
All these numbers were written by Mr. 
Breil, and the best one, entitled “The Song 
of the Soul,” has already taken a promi- 
nent place in the field of composition. 

In taking charge of this department for 
Remick & Co., Mr. Breil has started out 
with high ideals, and he is ambitious that 
this department become most prominent in 
the Remick establishment. He has secured 
many noted writers to contribute to this 
catalogue, among them being Leo Oehm- 
ler, Reginald De Koven and a number of 
others whose reputations are of the high- 





AMERICAN SONGS 


JOSEPH CARL BREIL 


est. Mr. Breil has also contributed to this 
catalogue four of his own numbers— 
“Sweetheart Jean,” a waltz song of great 
merit; “Vagabond,” a dramatic number of 
much value and a most melodious song, 
and “If Dreams Come True.” All of Mr. 
Breil’s songs are exceptionally well written, 
musicianly and artistic, and also very sing- 
able. In addition to this other work, Mr. 
Breil is engaged on a new romantic opera 
which will be produced early next season. 


MARY CAWEIN GIVES 
RECITAL IN NEW YORK 


Leo Tecktonius, Victor Sorlin, 
Harriet Ware and Charles Gilbert 
Spross Assist Young Soprano 


An unusually delightful recital was that 
given at the Plaza Hotel, New York, on 
the evening of March 1, by Mary Cawein, 
the gifted soprano, assisted by Leo Teck- 
tonius, pianist; Victor Sorlin, ‘cellist; 
Charles Gilbert Spross, accompanist, and 
Harriet Ware, the well-known composer. 

Miss Cawein, who is the possessor of a 
voice of singular charm and beauty, admi- 
rably schooled, and backed up by a thor- 
oughly artistic temperament, was received 


with insistent applause throughout the 
course of the evening. She began with the 
exquisite “Il est doux, il est bon” from 
“Hérodiade,” which she gave with much 
beauty of tone and phrasing, and with per- 
fect French diction. This was followed 
by Schumann’s “Widmung,” Wagner’s 
“Tratime” and Robert Franz’s “Im Herbst,” 
all of which showed a flawless degree of 
finish of style and a deep poetic insight, 
while two airs from “Madama Butterfly” 
and one from “Cavalleria” revealed her 
command of dramatic expression. What 
seemed to please the audience most, how- 
ever, were the light and graceful songs of 
Harriet Ware, Clyde Van Nuys Fogel and 
Charles Gilbert Spross. The latter’s “Will- 
o’-the-Wisp” was enthusiastically re-de- 
manded, and several encores were demand- 
ed after certain others of her numbers. 
A particularly pleasing feature of the con- 
cert was the accompaniments to her own 
songs, played by Harriet Ware. 

Leo Tecktonius, in his very best form, 
gave finished renderings of a Beethoven 
Adagio, a Chopin étude and several short 
pieces by Grieg, Rubinstein, Schumann, 
Paderewski and Gottschalk. He also co- 
operated with Mr, Sorlin in a splendid ren- 
dering of Rubinstein’s D Major ’Cello So- 
nata. Mr. Sorlin gave a “Serenade” by 
Victor Herbert and Popper’s “Arlequin.” 

Among the patrons and patronesses of 
the affair were Messrs. Carter S. Cole, 
Gaspair Edesse, L. Rodney Berg and Mmes. 
H. Hackett, T. Sinclair, G. Underwood 
Kirkpatrick, H, F. Strybing, August Vat- 
able, H, Eirkens, E. L. Sawyer, Emma E. 
Sicard, Frank K. Hays, A. G. Learned, 
C. C. Walbridge, Walter H. Redman, Lillie 
Zininiz, J. I. C. Clarke, Alfred E. Curtis, 
Effie Audrey Garden. 


ROUMANIAN VIOLINIST 
GIVES N. Y. RECITAL 


Lisette Frédéric Appears at Waldorf, 
Assisted by Clara de Rigaud, 
Well-Known Singer 











Lisette Frédéric, Roumanian violinist, 
on Tuesday afternoon, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, won the immediate and enthusi- 


astic approval of a large audience by her 
delightful playing and her charming ap- 
pearance. Mille. Frédéric had the assistance 
of Mme. Clara de Rigaud, soprano, and 
Max Liebling and Florence Crawford, ac- 
companists, in the following program: 


Bruch, Concerto in G Minor; Kiicken, “Heaven 
Hath Shed a Tear’; Liebling, ““Nimm mich hin”; 
Puccini, Aria from “Tosca”; Chopin, Nocturne in 
E Flat; Debussy, Arabesque; Moszkowski, Bo- 


lero; Salter, 


er , he Cry of Rachel’; Sarasate, 
“Zigeunerweisen.” 


Mile. Frédéric proved herself a player of 
much ability, displaying a facile technic, a 
sensuous quality of tone and an almost 
invariable sureness of intonation. Her 
style, though probably at its best in com- 
positions requiring delicacy and piquancy, 
did not lack in breadth. Of the program, 
her best numbers were the first two move- 
ments of the Bruch, the Chopin Nocturne, 
and the “Zigeunerweisen.” The slow move- 
ment of the concerto was exceptionally 
well played, and won hearty applause. Mile. 
Frédéric will undoubtedly have a brilliant 
future as a soloist in this country. 

Mme. de Rigaud was heard to advantage 
in her selections, and was accorded a de- 
servingly cordial recognition. Perhaps her 
best singing was done in the “Tosca” aria, 
though the new song by Max Liebling won 
more than the usual applause, and the 
Kiicken number, with violin obbligato, was 
. most effective blending of voice and vio- 
in. 
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EMMA BANKS MAKES 
A NEW YORK DEBUT 


Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone, 
Assists Young Pianist Who 
Selects a Difficult Program 


Emma Banks, pianist, assisted by Reinald 
Werrenrath, the ever-welcome young bari- 
tone, was heard in a recital at Mendels- 
sohn Hall, New York, on Monday after- 
noon. There was a very large audience in 
spite of the rain, and the work of the solo- 
ists was received with many evidences of 


appreciation. 

Miss Banks set herself the difficult task 
of playing works of such caliber as Schu- 
mann’s “Symphonic Studies” and Chopin’s 
B Flat Minor Sonata, which are always 
calculated to put to the severest test the 
technical and emotional powers of a pian- 
ist. In addition to these she gave Ravel’s 
“Jets d’Eau,” MacDowell’s “Concert Study” 
and Grieg’s poetic “Evening in the Moun- 
tains” and “Puck.” She possesses a tone 
of large volume, of pleasing quality, and 
her touch is at all times of velvety smooth- 
ness. She did some pleasing work in the 
MacDowell and Grieg numbers, and it is a 
matter for congratulation at last to have 
found an artist sensible enough to acquaint 
her hearers with the latter, which are so 
very seldom noticed. Such a course always 
brings its reward. In the closing division 
of the Chopin sonata Miss Banks suc- 
cessfully portrayed the uncanny effects, but 
in the funeral march she followed the ex- 
ample of a number of other noted pianists 
in overlooking the fact that Chopin did not 
intend the dirge to be played at such a rapid 
tempo. 

Mr. Werrenrath sang three numbers by 
Brahms, one by Kurt Schindler and two by 
Carl Busch. It is always a pleasure to hear 
him and on Monday his voice sounded as 
beautiful as ever. Perhaps his offerings 
were not quite as interesting as they were 
at his recital last Fall, but he has the rare 
faculty of making even uninteresting songs 
seem what they are not. Schindler’s “From 
a City Window” was sung with a beauty 
and pathos that were all one could have 
wished. He was recalled to the stage sev- 
eral times. 








Why Dippel Must Go 


New York, Feb. 28, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musicat America: 

_I think Mr. Henderson, the brilliant mu- 
sical critic of the Sun, sized up the situa- 
tion at the Metropolitan Opera House when 
he wrote: 

“Is there a deficit? Well, that is Dippel’s 
fault. Was there a poor house in Balti- 
more? That was Dippel’s fault. Was the 
revival of ‘Stradella’ a failure? That was 
Dippel’s fault. Did Caruso sing out of 
tune in Philadelphia? Again Dippel’s 
fault. Ergo, Carthago delenda est; Dippel 
must go.” 

To those who, like myself, can recall the 
honest, sincere efforts Andreas Dippel has 
made for years, under great strain and 
serious discouragement, to raise the gen- 
eral standard of the performances, his 
treatment by the board of directors will be 
resented. 

An Otp-Time Susscriser To THE OPERA. 





Kneisels Appear in Chicago Again 


Cuicaco, Feb, 28.—The Kneisel Quartet 
was heard again in Music Hall yesterday 
afternoon by an audience of increased pro- 
portions, and the playing of this organiza- 
tion was received with the usual attention 
and satisfaction. G. R. E. 
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MANHATTAN'S WEEK 
OF FRENCH OPERA 


Louise’? and “‘La Navarraise”’ 
Revived—“ Le Jongleur”’ in 
Its Original Form 





French opera reigned during the last 
week at the Manhattan Opera House. Char- 
pentier’s “Louise” and Massenet’s “La 
Navarraise” were revived for the first times 
this season, and the latter composer’s 
“Jongleur de Notre Dame” was sung for 
the first time in New York as Massenet in- 
tended it to be sung—with a tenor in the 
role usually assumed by Mary Garden. 
Altogether, it was a week of much more 
than ordinary interest, and operagoers at- 
tested their appreciation by attending in 
very large numbers. 


Charpentier’s entertaining romance of 
present-day bourgeois and Bohemian Parijs 
was unfolded Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 23. There are features of this work 
that are far removed from the realm of 
poetry and that suggest themselves as more 
susceptible to exposition in drama than in 
music. The reproduction of humble do- 
mestic happenings, such as the preparation 
of meals and the doing of the family wash, 
may often aid a playwright who seeks an 
atmosphere of realism, but as attendants 
upon opera they are too prosaic to seem 
congruous. It is only Charpentier’s great 
ingenuity, both as librettist and composer, 
that enables the spectator to overlook, if 
not to forget, this fact. 

So firmly indeed has Charpentier wedded 
his richly pictorial music to the intimately 
human and significant story that the elimi- 
nation of the realism so often objected to 
would be hard to accomplish without great 
loss to both. The appeal to the masses of 
operagoers is much greater, in fact, as it 
stands. 

“Louise” has been often sung here since 
Mr. Hammerstein introduced it two sea- 
sons ago. It was sung in the preliminary 
season at the Manhattan, with Alice Baron 
in the rdle so closely associated with Mary 
Garden. Miss Garden was to have sung it 
Wednesday evening, but was indisposed, 
and Miss Baron took her place for the 
first performance of the regular season. 
She has sung Louise more satisfyingly 
than she did on Wednesday, but neverthe- 
less she did not fail to do justice to the 
pathetic history of the little sewing-girl 
who finds the lure of the Paris of light and 
joy more potent than the virtuous monot- 
ony of her bourgeois home. Her work 
atoned in naturalness and simplicity for 
what it lacked in subtlety and marked in- 
dividuality. She was not, vocally, at her 
best. 

Mr. Gilibert repeated his admirable char- 
acter study of the Father of Louise, which 
is one of the most tenderly sympathetic and 
moving pieces of operatic portraiture that 
this fine artist has given us. Mme. Doria 
was properly stern and forbidding as the 
Mother, and Charles Dalmorés, as Julien, 
made an ardent and picturesque poet-lover, 
and sang with a wealth of beautiful tone. 
The carnival scene of Paris at night, 
mounted with its usual ornate splendor and 
with its stirring ballet, was applauded with 
enthusiasm. 

As Miss Garden’s attack of tonsilitis had 
not abated, the rdle of Louise was taken 
by Mme. Mazarin when the opera was re- 
peated Saturday afternoon, February 26. 
The versatility of the French artist re- 
ceived new illustration in an impersonation 
that was praiseworthy in every particular. 

In “Le Jongleur,” on Saturday evening, 
February 26, David Devries assumed the 
title rdle, thus restoring a man’s voice and 
personality to the principal character. Mas- 
senet revised his score to permit Miss Gar- 
den to appear in the opera, and the return 
to the original allowed of interesting com- 
parisons. It proved that the composer’s 
first version was stronger, more appropriate 
and more homogeneous. The monastical 





RUSSIAN ’CELLIST IS HIS OWN CHAUFFEUR 














Joseph Malkin, the Russian ’Cellist, Acting as Chauffeur During a Tour of Germany 


Joseph Malkin, the Russian ’cellist, who 
recently returned to Europe after a three 
months’ visit in America, is touring Europe 
in an automobile with a party of friends. 
Mr. Malkin’s technic on the ’cello is not 
more sure than his skill in handling an 


automobile, for he has yet to have his first 
accident. He will return to America for 
an extensive tour next season. Manfred 
Malkin, his brother, a pianist of great abil- 
ity, will be the other artist at these recitals, 
appearing as soloist on each program. 





atmosphere of the second act was espe- 
cially enhanced by the change, and in the 
restriction to masculine singers there was 
as great a gain, musically, in the more per 
fect blending of the voices as there was in 
the dramatic action. Miss Garden always 
gives a wonderfully moving enactment of 
the juggler, but she cannot eliminate en- 
tirely the feminine note that has no proper 
place in the opera. 

Mr. Devries was excellent in his simu- 
lation of boyish awkwardness and naiveté, 
and his singing and dancing before the altar 
in the last act were instinct with genuine 
pathos. He preserved the illusion of the 
character in every situation. Mr. Dufranne 
was a new Boniface, singing with fullness 
and richness of tone and acting in a man- 
ner worthy of the role that Mr. Renaud 
has so often adorned. There was an ad- 
mirable cast otherwise also. “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” with a new and vigorous San- 
tuzza in Carmen Melis, who assumed the 
rdle in place of Mme. Mazarin at the last 
moment, followed “Le Jongleur.” Mme. 
Mazarin had discovered that after singing 
Louise her voice could not stand the strain 
of an additional performance. 

Massenet’s exciting and sanguinary mili- 
tary opera, “La Navarraise,” was revived 
for the first time this season on Monday 
evening, February 28. Its tensely dramatic 
story proved as potent as ever to rivet and 
hold attention. Mme. Gerville-Réache was 
the too devoted Anita, as she had been in 
previous seasons, and invested the role 
with fire and passion as well as vocal ef- 
fectiveness. When Anita’s agony turns to 
madness in the last moment of the action 
Mme, Gerville-Réache acted with a vivid- 
ness that made it impossible to repress a 
sensation of horror. Dalmorés, as Araquil, 
looked and acted the soldier and sang most 
effectively. The other important parts were 
ably taken by Messrs. Dufranne, Huber- 
deau, Crabbé and Nicolay. “Pagliacci,” 
with Orville Harrold again a sweet-voiced 
Canio, followed “La Navarraise.” 

“Lucia,” with Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Messrs. McCormack and Sammarco, was 
sung to a crowded house Friday evening, 
February 25. 





Another Concert of American Music 


The New York Center of the American 
Music Society will give its second concert 
of the season at Mendelssohn Hall on Sat- 
urday evening, March 19. The artists will 
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be Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mr. and Mrs. 
David Mannes and Morton Adkins, bari- 
tone. Miss Hinkle will sing songs by Fred- 
eric Ayres, Walter Morse Rummel, Ward 
Stevens, Arthur Farwell, Mary Turner Sal- 
ter and Alexander Russell. Mr. and Mrs. 
David Mannes will play the new sonata 
for violin and piano by Joseph Henius 
which scored such a success at one of their 
sonata recitals this season. Mr. Adkins, 
who is to appear in a recital of his own 
on March 29, will sing two groups of 
American songs. 





“Parsifal” Recital for the Rubinstein 
Club 


Anne Shaw Faulkner and Marx Obern- 
dorfer, of Chicago, will give a recital on 
“Parsifal” at the Lenten Musicale of the 
Rubinstein Club, of which Mrs. William 
R. Chapman is president. It will comprise 
an arrangement of MHuckel’s celebrated 
poem “Parsifal” set to the music of Wag- 
ner by Miss Faulkner. The illustrations to 
be used are from the series of drawings 
by Franz Strausse, and the music will be 
played by the orchestra. The stage will 
be set with a chancel effect, giving a relig- 
ious aspect to the scene, and the seats will 
be terraced so that all can see unobstruc- 
tedly. 





California Dancer’s Début 


Adeline Boyer, the California girl, who 
gives Oriental dances, made her début in 
New York February 28, at the American 
Theater, in an act called “A Princess of 
Israel.” 


WIND INSTRUMENTS 
IN CHAMBER MUSIC 


George Barrere Ensemble Players 
Give Delightful Concert in 
New York 


At the Stuyvesant Theater, New York, 
on Monday afternoon, George Barrére, the 
well-known French flutist, and his little 
ensemble of ten wind instrumentalists gave 
their first concert of music especially writ- 
ten for this branch of the symphony or- 
chestra. It is more than surprising that 
the advantages of such an organization 
have not hitherto been recognized in this 


city, as a combination of flutes, oboes, clari- 
nets, bassoons and horns is capable of many 
enchanting effects denied to the far more 
frequently heard—and, be it added, im- 
mensely overdone—string quartet. 

The personnel of the Barrére ensemble 
follows: Flutes, George Barrére, Rocco 
Guerriere; French horns, Josef Franzel, J. 
Heyer; oboes, Albert de Busscher, Irving 
Cohn; bassoons, Benjamin Kohon, Emile 
Barbot; clarinets, Henry Léon Leroy, 
Harry Christman; trumpet, Carl Heinrich. 

The concert in question was devoted ex- 
clusively to the music of the classical 
period, and included compositions in sonata 
form by Haydn, Handel, Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven. Arthur Whiting assisted with 
his harpsichord in the Handel and Bach 
sonatas. 

Under the direction of M. Barrére, the 
various players proved able to give a per- 
formance remarkable in finish, precision 
and flawless intonation. The melodious 
Octet in F Major, by Haydn, was done 
with delightful charm and grace. What a 
striking contrast to the usual thinness of 
tone characteristic of string quartets! With 
two horns as a firm foundation, the result- 
ing tonal mass is remarkable for its rich- 
ness, warmth and solidity. Only artists of 
the foremost rank, however, could have 
commanded such remarkable unanimity and 
artistic nuance. The joint work of Messrs. 
Barrére and Whiting has already been com- 
mented upon in terms of praise at their 
recent recital, and it is sufficient to say 
that the praise can only be repeated in this 
instance. The sole failing of the program 
was its excessive length, considering the 
fact that it began as late as four o'clock. 
There was much applause. 











Mrs. R. N. Lister and Mme. Charbonnel 
in Boston Concert 


Boston, Feb. 28.—At the regular meet- 
ing of the Musical Art Club this morning 
the program included two choruses by the 
club, songs by Mrs. Robert N. Lister, so- 
prano, and piano solos by Mme. Avis 
Bliven Charbonnel. Mme. Charbonnel 
played the Rhapsodie No. 2, op. 79, Brahms; 
Romance, op. 26, and “Grillen,” Schumann. 
Mrs. Lister sang “Il va Venir,” Halezy; 
Aria from “Le Chevalier Jean,” Jonciéres; 
and “How Much I Love You,” by La 
Forge. Both of the soloists were heartily 
applauded. Mme. Charbonnel is to give a 
joint recital with Katherine Ricker, con- 
tralto, in Portland, Me., March 8, and is 
to play at one of the Heinrich Lenten re- 
citals at the Tuileries March 23. 
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NEW ERA OF COMIC OPERA IS AT HAND, DECLARES F. C. 


Successful Producer of This Style 
of Entertainment in America 
Tells of Real Comic Opera as 
Distinguished from the Style 
Heretofore in Vogue and of 
His Experiences 


By Louis S. Stern 

There is abundant evidence that comic 
opera—the real comic opera, that has both 
music and story to commend it—is coming 
into its own again in this country. Too long 
has its very remote relative, musical com- 
edy, in many instances neither music nor 
comedy, held the public attention, and it 
appears that when to this has been added 
the flood of meaningless jingle and ragtime 
horror, the public taste has demanded a 
new diet. Not only New York, but the 
country, has received anew a musical edu- 
cation. It has learned to distinguish be- 
tween wit and coherency on the one hand 
and banality on the other, and the demand 
for comic opera is the natural sequence. 

The proof is to be seen in New York to- 
day, where a comic opera has achieved the 
outstanding success of the theatrical sea- 
son. Others have heard the public demand, 
and more of this style of entertainment 
will be seen in the theaters here next year 
than in a decade. To F. C. Whitney, who 
has done more for comic opera than any 
other man in this country, is due this 
change in public sentiment. Not that he 
created the demand at this period, but, feel- 
ing the public pulse and understanding the 
symptoms, he had become a pioneer again, 
just as he had been in years past, and has 
seized the psychological moment to apply 
the remedy. 

Fred Whitney, like most successful men, 
talks little and does much, so it was no 
easy task to get him to tell of his work and 
his achievements. He sat in his office se- 
lecting the costumes for his next comic 
opera, and as the interviewers net closed 
more securely about him and he had cast 
about in vain for escape, he gave himself 
up to the ordeal. 

“That word ‘remedy,’ ” he said, “seems to 
be particularly apt. The public was sick. 
It needed a tonic. Its musical taste had 
been highly cultivated through the medium 
of grand opera, but the heavy diet had be- 
gun to cloy. By the same token, the variety 
jingles had become stale and flat. The mid- 
dle course was comic opera, true comic 
opera. It took little more than a taste to 
convince the sick man that he had found 
the remedy. Yes, that seems to be the 
word, ‘the remedy.’ ” 

It began to look easier as Whitney 
warmed to his subject, and he was led by 
easy stages back to his first comic opera 
venture in 1893. 

“T endeavored,” he said, “from the first 
to seek out always a new theme or subject, 
and, although my scheme from the start 
was ambitious, it turned out to be eminently 
successful. It was the old story of aiming 
high. You know that’s something to work 
up to. I planned a series of operas, each 
built upon a national theme. lhe first was 
‘The Fencing Master,’ by De Koven_and 
Harry B. Smith, and in which Marie Tem- 
pest was the star. That was founded on an 
Italian theme. The next year, also with 
Miss Tempest, I gave “The Algerians,’ by 
the same composer and librettist. The sce- 
nario of this was founded on ‘Tartarin of 
Tarascon,’ and was naturally a French- 
Algerian theme. 

“It was in 1894 that the Whitney Opera 
Company first came into existence, with 
‘Rob Roy,’ by De Koven and Smith. This 
theme was Scotch, and, you see, I was 
gradually working out my idea_of opera 
founded on national themes. The opera 
was produced at the Herald Square The- 
ater, and was a tremendous success. The 
cast included Juliet Corden, the late Lizzie 
MacNichol, Anna O’Keefe, Barron Ber- 
thold, William Pruette, William McLaugh- 
lin, Richard Carroll, Joseph Herbert and 
Harry Parker. I might digress here for a 
moment to tell you an interesting fact that 
I don’t remember ever having seen in print. 
David Warfield played the principal com- 
edy part in that opera, the role of Sandy 
McSherry, for two weeks. After that time 
he came to me and told me that he did not 
believe comic opera was his métier. 

“Then came ‘Brian Boru,’ by Julian Ed- 
wards and Stanislaus Stangé. The theme 
was pure Gaelic, and its production took 
place at the Broadway Theater, with Max 
Eugene, Amelia Summerville, John Slavin 
and others of the Whitney Opera Com- 
pany. Looking back, I can say that I con- 
sider this opera one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, ever written by Americans. 
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F. C. Whitney, the Successful Producer of Light Operas, in His New York Office 


Then came ‘The Normandy Wedding,’ 
based on a French theme. J. Cheever Good- 
win wrote the book and William Furst the 
music. It was produced at the Herald 
Square during the time of the Spanish War. 

“My next opera, ‘Dolly Varden,’ was up 
to that time my greatest success. It was on 
an English theme. ‘Dolly Varden’ was also 
by Stangé and Edwards, and brought out 
Lulu Glaser as a star. It ran three years. 
Then came the American opera, ‘When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home,’ also by 
Stangé and Edwards. It was produced at 
the New York Theater, and, although it 
was a success, it carried with it a great dis- 
appointment. 

“When Johnny Comes Marching Home’ 
was brought out just after the Spanish 
War, and nothing was further from my 
idea at the time than to exploit the patriot- 
ic feeling that was running so high. Yet 
the public seemed to think that was the 
plan, and, although the stirring national 
airs were brought in naturally, and the 
military scenes went with tremendous verve, 
the audiences did not respond as it had 
been thought they would. I knew the time 
for a national opera was ripe when the na- 
tional feeling was aroused, yet I have seen 
near-Southerners get up and yell more 
noisily when a café orchestra played ‘Dixie’ 
than they did when the air was brought 
out in the opera, with such beautiful effect. 
I never had the mercurial nature of the 
public brought home to me so clearly as I 
had at that time. It’s a strange fact that 
the West appreciated the opera far more 
than did the public in the East, but in the 
South it fell down utterly. 

“Another great success followed my pro- 
duction of ‘Love’s Lottery,’ which was 
based on an English theme, and which 
introduced Mme. Schumann-Heink to the 
comic opera stage. She came to me direct 
from the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
neither expense nor trouble were spared to 
fit her with a proper vehicle for her first 
appearance. Stangé, Edwards and I went 
to Mme. Schumann-Heink’s home on the 
North Sea, and there went over every detail 
of the opera. Until her retirement from 
the cast it was a big success. ‘The Rose of 
the Alhambra,’ by Charles Emerson Cook 
and Lucius Hosmer, based on a Spanish 
theme, followed, with another grand opera 
and oratorio singer, Lillian Blauvelt, as the 
star.” 

I could feel that a digression was due. 
and it came naturally. 

“That moves me to remark,” said Whit 
ney, with a laugh, “that the experiment of 
putting grand opera prima donnas into com- 
ic opera is not fraught with great success 
—at least not with lasting success. You 
see, the grand opera voice is not trained to 
speak dialogue. In arias and recitative it is 
all right, but when there is a sudden break- 
ing off into spoken lines the change is not 
successful. The operation is exactly like re- 
versing the lever on an engine. The meth- 
ods of speaking lines and singing them are 
diametrically opposite, and the grand opera 
singer is never trained to speak dialogue 
I’ve been through it, and I know.” 

A halt in the interview was typical of 
the change in the public taste. There came 
the musical comedy and ragtime interval, 


until the public sought and found its “rem- 
edy.” That is here now in “lhe Chocolate 
Soldier.” Mr. Whitney had waited until 
the public taste demanded a change, and it 
was ready. 

“I was always impressed with the fact 
that ‘Arms and the Man’ was a great basis 
for a comic opera,” said Mr. Whitney, “and 
it was something of a surprise when | 
tound that Germans had seized upon the 
theme. Here was another spoke in my 
wheel of national operas—a Bulgarian 
theme—and I had purchased the opera two 
years before it was produced in Vienna. | 
could wait until the ‘remedy’ was ready 
for administration. Knowing Oscar Straus 
as a musical satirist in much the same sense 
that Shaw was a satirist, | felt that prop- 
erly cast and Anglicised the combination 
would be unbeatable. | did not wait for tix 
verdict abroad. Now, like the politician, | 
think I may ‘point with pride’ not only to 
‘Lhe Chocolate Soldier,’ but to the quarter 
of a million persons who have seen it in 
New York, and to the millions who are sti., 
to see and hear it. Don’t you think that’s 
about enough talking about myself” he 
said suddenly. 

“Not nearly,” was my hasty rejoinder. 
“There’s a reason for all this. One doesn’t 
do these things blindly, and the public likes 
to know the whys and wherefores. For in- 
stance, how do you define the difference 
between comic opera and musical comedy ? 

“It’s so wide that there doesn’t seem to 
be words enough to make the definition, 
and yet so sharp and clear that a few words 
ought to do.” Whitney was getting epi- 
grammatic. He carried it still further. 
“Comic opera,” he said, “is Music with 
comedy; musi.al comedy is comedy with 
music. You know the capitalization even 
means something in that definition. 

“Talk about grand opera troubles; they’re 
nothing to the woes of a comic opera pro- 
ducer. Grand opera, with its great tragic 
story as a basis, lends itself to musical in- 
terpretation much more readily than does 
comedy, and yet comic opera, the real 
brand, must be constructed with the en- 
tities in view in quite as careful a manner. 
The music must be of a light order, there 
must be a distinct theme in the score, and 
the book must have comedy. The comedy 
situations must be natural, not variety 
turns dragged in by the heels, but a cohe- 
reut story, and that story must also be told 
in the music. Every song must have some- 
thing to do with the unfolding of the plot. 

“Musical comedy is the natural outcome 
of the craze for variety turns. I use that 
term advisedly, as distinguished from 
vaudeville. String together a lot of variety 
acts, good specialties, a few songs that may 
be as remote from the story as the moon 
from the earth, carry them all along.on a 
slender thread of story about any old thing, 
it doesn’t matter what, and you’ve got mu- 
sical Comedy. In comic opera, which is the 
highest form of mediated opera, there must 
be real comedy situations, characterization 
and wit. That term ‘characterization,’ b 
the way, is a big item. In comic opera on« 
must get players that not only can sing the 
parts, but who can act them and look them. 
In grand opera, on the contrary, the same 
conditions do not apply. An audience may 


be entirely satisfied with an artist vocal’ 
or with the music of the opera itself, and it 
does not look for characterization, but in 
comic opera, let the lover, for instance, fail 
to look the lover as well as sing it and act 
it, and the cry goes up that the opera is 
miscast, the one unpardonable crime, and 
the one, too, that oftenest brings failure. 
Two-hundred-pound Violettas may die of 
consumption if they have the proper and 
needful trills and coloratura, but tell me 
how long would such a condition be tolerat- 
ed in comic opera? It would be dubbed 
burlesque instead. A moment ago I spoke 
of ‘vaudeville.’ Musical comedy is a sort 
of outcropping of the French vaudeville, 
whicl: kad its highest forms in ‘Mlle. Ni- 
tcuche’ and ‘La Jolie Parfumeuse,’ but it 
does not even touch them, for the coherency 
of story is not existant.” 

“Do you think that the taste for light 
musical entertainment is generally improv- 
ing in this country or otherwise?” I asked. 

“It is improving beyond question. The 
demand is for better music. One of the 
reasons for the flood of musical comedy 
was this demand for musical entertainment 
and there were so many theaters and such 
a great demand that composers and libret- 
tists could not supply it; so the public got 
the next best thing.” 

“Would a comic opera company similar to 
the old Bostonians meet with popular suc- 
cess and approval in this day?” I ventured. 

“I have the nearest approach to it now 
in the Whitney opera company,” was Mr. 
Whitney’s reply. “The members of the 
Bostonians were the owners of the organi- 
zation and their interests were mutual. 
The greatest difficulty that a manager ex- 
periences in this day is to retain the services 
of the people whom he has helped, through 
the medium of his play or opera, to achieve 
success. Then, again, I do not believe it 
wise to keep the same organization intact 
too long. Changes are inevitable just for 
that reason of ‘characterization’ I spoke 
about. A man or a woman may fill a rdéle 
in one opera, leaving nothing to be desired, 
who might be hopelessly miscast in an- 
other. That brings about changes in organ 
ization. Then again the public always 
wants to see new people.” 

“Is it at all likely that the general in 
crease of interest in high-class music, par- 
ticularly grand opera, has in any way in- 
fluenced or reacted on the quality of comic 
opera or musical comedies?” was my next. 

“The more music we have and the better 
that quality of music the more is the educa- 
tion of the public going forward and the 
greater is the influence for good,” said Mr. 
Whitney with conviction. “There is no 
doubt that the great increase in grand 
opera production has created a new musical 
taste or has at least roused the taste that 
was dormant. It has been claimed that 
grand opera is a ‘fad,’ more or less. |! 
won't go into that, but the demand for 


comic opera, for bright lines, lilting casio 


understandable lyrics and enjoyable story 
cannot be put on such ground.” 

“How do you account for the fact that 
some of the old operas like “The Mascot,’ 
“The Chimes of Normandy’ and others do 


(Continued on page 34.) 
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Dear Musica AMERICA: 

Gatti-Casazza and Toscanini, the Italians, backed by in- 
fluential members of the Metropolitan directory and also 
by commanding social influences, have won out, and An- 
dreas Dippel, the German, is to be sent out into the wilder- 
ness—to Chicago—as the scapegoat for all the troubles that 
have disturbed the present and past opera seasons. 

This is the outcome of a struggle not only between the 
Italian and German elements, not only between different 
policies and directors, box holders and members of the 
press who supported them, but a struggle between what 
may be broadly termed the music-loving element and the 
high society element, whose views as to what should be 
given in the way of opera radically differ. 

You will remember that Andreas Dippel was left as a 
legacy—(mortgaged by contracts with artists)—by Con- 
ried to the Metropolitan directors, and was led, inferen- 
tially certainly, at the time Conried broke down, to believe 
that he would be made director in chief. Later, Dippel 
was as surprised when he found Gatti-Casazza and Tos- 
canini in the field as directors, just as Gatti-Casazza and 
Toscanini were surprised to find Dippel as a co-director 
with them, for Gatti-Casazza had certainly been made to 
understand when he was brought here from Milan by 
Toscanini, that he would have supreme power. 

The friction between these gentlemen enlivened operatic 
circles the whole of last season and culminated, as you 
know, in Gatti-Casazza being made a director with An- 
dreas Dippel in the position of “administrative director,” 
or business manager, a position for which he was unfor- 
tunately unfitted, and so the fat was in the fire. Dippel 
is pre-eminently an artist. He has done splendid work for 
the Metropolitan, but his peculiar nature, as well as 
training, do not fit him to be a business man. He is too 
nervous, too excitable, and has not sufficient confidence in 
his own judgment, so that he was, from the start, inclined 
to rely upon the opinions of everybody around him, rather 
than his own. Thus it came about, at the very beginning, 
that Otto H. Kahn, who is the active member of the Met- 
ropolitan directorate, was said to have told Conried, when 
Dippel was in the habit of calling him up on the ’phone 
three or four times an.hour about all kinds of trivial 
details, "Was habe ich mir da aufgeladen!” which I will 
translate, by an equivalent, “I have got myself into a 
pretty mess, haven’t I?” 

* * * 


It is well here to remember that several social leaders, 
wives of the millionaire directors, were emphatically in 
favor of Italian opera. This is the element that comes late 
and goes early; that never hears the first act nor the last 
act of any opera; the element that is not interested in 
music as such; that considers it “provincial” to have a pro- 
gram or look at one; the element that looks upon the opera 
as merely a part of the social season, and is only interested 
in hearing some great singer in arias that are more or less 
well known. 

The directors, who were more or less in favor of giving 
German opera a good show, were in a minority, and, had 
it not been for the attitude of some of our leading daily 
papers, notably the Sun, Evening Post, Tribune, and also 
Musica America, there is no question but that German 
opera as such would have been given a secondary position 
in the season’s performances, although it is but just to 
Gatti-Casazza and to Toscanini to say that their records 
show that they have always not only been willing to appre- 
ciate the genius of Wagner, but that they have given some 
performances in Europe of his works which were of the 
highest standard of excellence. 

* + > 


The friction between the managers and the various inter- 
ests represented continued through last season, and it 
might have gone very hard with Mr. Dippel, had not his 
wife, a beautiful and intellectual woman, rushed like 
a modern Joan of Arc into the fray, and by a personal 


interview with Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan at the Hotel 
Bristol in Vienna, secured his interest and support for her 
husband. Mr. Morgan, while a great power in the financial 
world, is not one of the directors of the Opera Company, 
although he is one of the directors of the real estate com- 
pany which owns the Opera House and which, under its 
lease, has a say in the general management of affairs at 


the Metropolitan. 
i a 


Last year the Metropolitan season ended, you will re- 
member I told your readers, with a heavy deficit, but it 
was announced through the press that the directors had 
determined to give their managers carte blanche to engage 
singers, to enlarge the orchestra, create a separate German 
chorus for German opera, buy and make new scenery and 
appointments, so as to place the season on a standard of 
excellence never before attempted. In many ways, this has 
resulted favorably, but it became apparent, at the very 
opening of the season, that contracts had been made with 
artists both by Andreas Dippel and Gatti-Casazza, of such 
a nature that, with other heavy expenses, the directors 
would have to face a deficit, which will probably reach 
nearer a million this season than half a million. It also be- 
came apparent that there was the old antagonism between the 
double-headed management had been increased. Mr. Dip- 
pel and those with him in the directorate, standing for an 
expansion of the Metropolitan Opera House season by 
giving performances in other cities, while Signor Gatti- 
Casazza and Signor Toscanini believed in concentrating 
the efforts of the company in New York and leaving the 
out-of-town ventures severely alone. 

As fortune would have it, the out-of-town ventures have 
so far proved unsuccessful from a financial standpoint. 
Gatti-Casazza was careful not to interfere with Mr. Dip- 
pel, but concentrated his efforts and those of Signor Tos- 
canini on certain German operas, notably Gluck’s “Orfeo,” 
and “Tristan and Isolde,” which they gave in a magnifi- 
cent manner, to prove to the sympathizers with German 
opera, not only in the directorate but among the music-lov- 
ing public, that they could give the German masterpieces 
as well as they couid the masterpieces of the Italian com- 
posers. 

There is a story going the rounds to the effect that the 
only English which Gatti-Casazza has learned during his 
stay in this country is this sentence, which he is said to 
have practiced daily, and which runs: “We haf now show 
da people of America dat da Italian can gif da German 
opera so good as da Italian opera. Do you tink dat da 
German could haf gif da Italian opera so good as da 
German. As you say in dis countree, Nit!” 

ee 


One of the arguments to show that Andreas Dippel is 
not a business man, brought up by the Italian element, is 
said to be the contract which he made, or rather renewed 
tor a period of years, with Geraldine Farrar, and which, 
it is claimed, is for too long a period. It is also claimed to 
be the reason which last season started the round robin 
of revolt among the artists in favor of Dippel, which was 
first signed by Miss Farrar and Signor Scotti, and later 
by Caruso, though Caruso is said to have expressed him- 
self as not knowing what he was signing when the sweet 
Miss Farrar brought him the document. 

It will be interesting to your readers to learn that while 
Farrar appreciated the confidence shown in her by Dippel, 
she took care to have her contract countersigned by Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt, so as to make it quite certain from, 
a financial point of view. Incidentally 1 may say here that 
all the contracts of the artists, except the minor ones, are 
countersigned by one of the directors. I believe that Otto 
H. Kahn has countersigned many of the contracts, making 
himself individually responsible, as it were, for them. 

Why Mr. Dippel should be criticised for this contract 
I don’t know, for Miss Farrar is not only a great favorite 
of the public, but the box office shows that she is one of 
the few artists of the Metropolitan to-day who can draw 
a house. 

Speaking of Miss Farrar reminds me that a gentleman 
who is well acquainted with the situation said that the 
fine Italian hand of Gatti-Casazza was shown not only by 
his keeping absolutely quiet during all the rumpus that 
has been going on since he came here, but by the fact that 
he had “finally managed to get along with Farrar, and you 
know what that means.” 

** * 

It has been said that one of the things which has hurt 
Dippel is that he is held responsible for the attacks which 
have appeared in certain of the daily papers on Gatti- 
Casazza, in which some of the performances at the Met- 
ropolitan have been severely scored, on the ground that 
artists of second and third rank, in whom Gatti-Casazza 
is presumed to be interested, were given a prominence to 
which their abilities did not entitle them. =e 

Dippel got credit for what Mr. Krehbiel of the Tribune 
was printing, and also for some of the articles which have 
appeared in the Sun and, from time to time, in the Evening 
Post. Mr. Krehbiel is said to have received instructions 
from London recently with regard to his articles. How- 
ever, his attitude, as well as the attitude of Mr. Hender- 
son of the Sun, and Mr. Finck of the Post, was not for 
one moment prompted by any particular interest in Dip- 
pel, except that they all conscientiously believe that he 
stood for broader principles in the giving of opera, and 
particularly for giving German opera its rightful place in 
the repertoire, and so they did what they sincerely believed 
to be their duty, so that Mr. Dippel must be freed from 
all responsibility for what they published. 

The somewhat severe criticism which has been directed 
against Mme. Alda, to whom Signor Gatti-Casazza is said 


to be married or about to be married, I consider unde- 
served and unwarranted. 

But for Mme. Alda’s presumed friendship for Gatti- 
Casazza she would have held her own. Some of the roles 
in which she has appeared, notably in “Falstaff,” were as 
charming histrionically as they were vocally satisfactory. 

* * * 


The announcement that Dippel will be exiled from New 
York to Chicago for the opera season there, in which the 
Metropolitan Company is largely interested, may be a little 
premature, for Mr. Dippel has already repeatedly declared 
that he will not go to Chicago. Frankly, I do not think 
he can do so without repeating the bitter experience he 
has had here in New York, inasmuch as the artistic direc- 
tion of the opera season there is already in the hands of 
Signor Campanini, while the business management has 
been placed in the hands of Mr. Ulrich, who you will re- 
member was responsible for the opera season in Balti- 
more. 

However, I presume if it Comes to the point, Dippel can 
view the situation with more or less calmness. He is a 
very careful man, and as he has had a very fine salary for 
many years from the Metropolitan Opera Company, he has 
no doubt saved up a competence. He has, through his 
friends, received many a good tip which has aided him in 
the stock market. Indeed, some people have often said 
that he lived by the side of a ticker. Furthermore, he 
has made a comfortable sum of money out of the “Dol- 
lar Princess,” the rights for which he was smart enough 
to buy when he was in Europe, and also smart enough 
to sell in this country to advantage. As you perhaps 
know, it has been a great success here. 

> es 


The future policy of the Metropolitan, so far as we may 
see to-day, will be much on the lines that I have already 
written you of, viz., that the directors, being tired of losing 
money, tired of the criticism to which they have been sub- 
jected, tired of the friction of a double-headed manage- 
ment, will put Signor Gatti-Casazza in supreme control, 
and will, before the season is out, most probably elect 
a competent business man as business manager, who will 
attend to the business details, look after the dollars, and 
endeavor to place the next season of opera on something 
like a business basis, without depreciating the standard 
attained this season, and thus a stop will be put to the tre- 
mendous losses which have been sustained. This will 
involve giving fewer performances in Brooklyn and will 
probably cut off all out-of-town tours, especially those 
that have been made at a serious loss. German opera will 
not be relegated to the rear, but it will not be given the 
prominence that its devotees desire, while the social ele- 
ment, by which I mean the leaders of the Four Hundred, 
will have more to say. Whether this will be acceptable to 
the general public is a very open question. We must not 
forget that, while “the social leaders” and their 1smmediate 
followers contributed a subscription of $800,000 this season 
to the Metropolitan Opera House, the public contributed 
a million and a half. Whether the social tail will be able 
to wag the dog is beyond my power to prophesy. 

ey gt 


The humor of the situation has, as usual, been supplied 
by a certain unesteemed musical contemporary, which 
printed a long and circumstantial account of a meeting of 
the Metropolitan directors which never took place. 

But then the Alingsor of musical journalism, our ex- 
delegate to Vienna, must live up to his reputation. 

Nicht wahr? Your 

MEPHISTO. 





A Critic’s Tribute to Oscar Hammerstein 
[W. J. Henderson, in the New York Sun.) 

He (Mr. Hammerstein) is acquainted with music to 
some extent, and he knows when he is listening to a tenor 
and when to a bass. But better than that he knows that 
he is not an operatic conductor nor stage manager, and 
he does not interfere with those who are. 

He conducts his theater on sensible principles, and the 
result is that he accomplishes much. He has given to this 
public much excellent operatic art. He has produced a 
number of really interesting operas which we might never 
have heard if he had not been in the field. He has pro- 
vided an opposition to the Metropolitan Opera House, 
which has been taken so seriously as to make the directors 
of that important institution sometimes look ludicrous, 





Chamber Music in Men’s Clubs 


Chamber music has become a regular feature of various 
men’s clubs that never before thought of entertaining their 
members in such a way. The Harvard Club several years 
ago first introduced the playing of a quartet on Sunday 
afternoons to interest its members. The innovation was so 
successful that other clubs tried the same plan with evi- 
dences of pleasure on the part of their members, who 
turned out in large numbers to enjoy the music. The 
University and the Lotos are recent additions to the city 
clubs that offer their members the opportunity to pass 
Sunday afternoon in the soothing and artistic atmosphere 
of chamber music.—New York Sun. 





Sgarnbati’s Tribute to Macmillen 


Sgambati, the great Italian pianist and, in Italy, an 
oracle for all things musical, has pronounced Francis 
Macmillen, the American violinist, the greatest living 
player of the Bach Chaconne. Sgambati and Macmillen 
met at a dinner given recently at the Villa Laute, near 
Rome, by the Duke and Duchess Lante della Rovere, in 
honor of Macmillen. 
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WILL BE GUESTS OF 
PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


National Federation to Convene in 
Quaker City Next Year— 


News of Clubs 


Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 28.—Notice has 
been received here by Mrs. John Oliver, 


of No. 262 Lewis street, press secretary of 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
that the seventh biennial convention of 
the federation will be held in Philadelphia 
in the Spring of 1911, when the clubs will 
be entertained by the Matinée Musical 
Club of the Quaker City. The definite date 
will be announced later. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club, of Cleve- 
land, announces an active membership of 
129; associate, 500; student, 107, and non- 
resident, 14. Mrs. Helen Curtis Webster is 
president of the club, and Mrs. William 
Cushing, federation secretary. Mrs. Web- 
ster was one of the incorporators of the 
National Federation, and served on its 
board for six years, two of them as presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. J. F. Hannah, federation secretary 
of the Amateur Musical Club, of Belvedere, 
Ill., sends an interesting report of a con- 
cert in the Methodist Church of that city 
on February 2, in which Mesdames Storie, 
Perkins, Longcor, Dawson, Hannah, Kel- 
lar, Andrews and the Misses Fox, Rhine- 
hart, Cornish, Foote and Curtis partici- 
pated. 





The Treble Clef Club, of Hartford, 
Conn., presented an attractive program for 
the first subscription concert of its twenty- 
sixth season, given late in January by the 
Tempo Quartet, with S. L. Herrman, mu- 
sical director. The quartet is composed 
of H. L. Maercklein, first tenor; W. I 
Carroll, second tenor; Thomas E. Couch, 
baritone, and Ernest L. Couch, bass. The 
concert was given in the Horticultural Hall, 
and was well attended and greatly enjoyed. 

A bright spot in the annual history of 
the Beethoven Club, of Memphis, is “Fed- 
eration Day,” which was celebrated at the 
Woman’s Building, Memphis, on a recent 
Saturday afternoon, and enjoyed by many 
members of the club and their friends. 
Federation Day is a day set apart each year 
when the three local musical clubs in the 
National Federation join forces, and in the 
name of that body engage in a program of 
American music rendered by one of the 
three clubs, Beethoven, Amateur, and Mac- 
Dowell. 

The work and progress of the National 
Federation is made plain to members, and 
the work of the American Music Commit- 
tee, whose chairman is Mrs, Jason Walker, 
of Memphis, is always explained and great- 
est encouragement offered to American mu- 
sicians by the national body through the 
committee. 

A delightful program arranged by the 
Amateur Musical Club was given in the 
celebration, as follows: “A Ballad of Lor- 
raine,” (William G. Hammond), reader, 
Annie Lowe Jones; Quartet, Mrs. Benja- 
min Parks, Mrs. B. G. Alexander, Mrs. 
E. F. Stapleton, Jean Johnson; Mrs. Walker 
at the piano (Beethoven Club). Concerto, 
A Minor, third movement (MacDowell). 
Zoa Deshazo, MacDowell Club. 





MAHLER’S FORCES INVADE BOSTON 





New York Philharmonic Orchestra Well Received—Rosa Olitzka 
Wins Triumph in Recital—Mme. Hopekirk’s Recital 


Boston, Feb. 28.—Some interesting re- 
citals have been given here during the 
week past. On Tuesday afternoon Mme. 
Helen Hopekirk, the pianist, played in 
Steinert Hall before a very applausive au- 
dience. The program was refreshing by its 
novelty and interest. It included the big 
Fantasie, the “Arabesque,” and the “Vogel 
als Prophet” of Schumann; a fantasy by 
Charles Bordes; two pieces by Debussy; 


“Reflets dans l’Eau” and “Les Cloches a 
travers des Feuilles’; Mme. Hopekirk’s 
“Memories of Iona”; Chopin’s two Studies 
in G Flat; a Gavotte by Sgambati; Liebes- 
traume,” and the “Erl-King” transcrip- 
tion, Liszt. Mme. Hopekirk was excep- 
tionally in the vein. She always plays with 
refinement and distinction, thoughtfully, 
poetically, but on this occasion she revealed 
to a remarkable degree her eclecticism and 
musicianship. The pieces by Debussy, es- 
pecially the “Cloches 4 Travers des Feuil- 
les,” are impressionistic achievements to 
tax the talents of the greatest pianists. 
Mme. Hopekirk was as successful here as 
she was in the fantasy of Bordes, the small 
pieces of Schumann and her own music. 
She added to the program. 

In the evening the Kneisel Quartet 
played the whole of César Franck’s Quar- 
tet, two movements of the Debussy Quar- 
tet and a Piano Quintet, op. 41, by Saint- 
Saéns—an irritatingly platitudinous affair, 
brilliantly, emptily written. Mme, Samar- 
off played the piano part excellently. The 
Franck quartet is a thing of wondrous 
beauty, impassioned, retrospective, and su- 
perbly constructed, save, perhaps, for the 
finale. If it had not been for the last piece, 
this concert would have been the occasion 
for unalloyed rejoicing, for the players 
were remarkably in the vein. On Friday 
afternoon the quartet played again, at Fen- 
way Court, and the program was Brahms’s 
String Quintet, op. 3, and Tschaikowsky’s 
F Major Quartet. 

On the 23d Rosa Olitzka, contralto of the 
Boston Opera Company, was assisted in 
recital by Mrs, H. H. Beach, pianist. Miss 
Olitzka sang the “Stances de Sappho.” 
Schubert’s “Young Nun” and “The City”; 
Franz’s “Es hat die Rose sich beklagt”; 
Schumann’s “Auftrage”; Mrs. Beach’s “Ah, 
Love, but a Day,” “June,” “After”; “Ein 
Schwan,” Grieg; “Sandtragger,” Bungert; 
“Ganz Leise,” Rataness Pastorale, Bizet. 

Mrs. Beach played her own “Suite Fran- 
caise, Les Réves de Columbine,” and the 
Brahms E Flat Rhapsodie. It is seldom 
that an opera singer manifests the high am- 
bitions and intelligence that Mme. Olitzka 
displayed in this recital. Vocalizing aside 
—and in many passages her singing was 
more than meritorious—she interpreted 
with an enthusiasm and insight, with a 
nicety of phrasing that gave more than or- 
dinary interest to the occasion. In the 


music by Franz, by Grieg and Bungert 
Mme. Olitzka excelled, and she gave two 


encores. Mrs. Beach met with a cordial 
reception as she played her charming suite 
and the magnificent rhapsodie. There was 
a very attentive audience. It was an inti- 
mate occasion. 

Alice MacDowell, a young and uncom- 
monly talented pianist, gave a recital in 
Steinert Hall on Thursday evening. She 
played the Mozart Fantasie in D Minor; 
Scarlatti’s “Burlesque” and “Giga”; 
Brahms’s Second Rhapsodie; two charming 
pieces by Stcherbatcheff, “En Passant l’eau” 
and “Songerie dans les bois”; Debussy’s 
“Cortége et Air de Danse,” and Nocturne; 
“En Automne,” Moszkowski; Prelude No. 
16, Study No. 12, op. 10, Sonata in B Flat 
Minor, Chopin; Etude in A Flat, Schlozer. 
Miss MacDowell has accomplished a great 
deal for a musician of her years and ex- 
perience, and she will accomplish much 
more in the future. She now plays cleanly 
and very intelligently, with conviction and 
enthusiasm, which are very communica- 
tive. She modernized the pieces by Mozart 
and Scarlatti; she played the Brahms 
Rhapsodie with fine appreciation of its big- 
ness and its bold outlines. The two pieces 
of Stcherbatcheff were played with all the 
charm that is theirs. The audience was 
very appreciative. 

Franz Kneisel played on Thursday after- 
noon, the 24th, and did himself exceptional 
justice. 

On Saturday afternoon Gustav Mahler 
conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra, of 
New York, in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
gram consisted of.  Berlioz’s “Fantastic 
Symphony”; movements from Bach’s sec- 
ond and third suites for orchestra; Bee- 
thoven’s “Leonore” Overture, No. 3; 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel.” As Mr. 
Mahler’s Berlioz is known in New York, 
I need only say that the amazing symphony 
has been heard here once only before, of 
late years, when Weingartner visited Bos- 
ton four or five seasons ago. For myself, 
I heard Berlioz for the first time, and what 
an experience it was! Like Berlioz, Mr. 
Mahler conducted with an obsessing pas- 
sion, a personal regard for the wonders of 
each instrument that was literally fascinat- 
ing. The Bach music was given a splen- 
didly vigorous, two-fisted performance, 
with Mr. Mahler at his modern harpsi- 
chord. The Beethoven overture was not 
interpreted as it might have been, and in 
the performance lost much of the wonder- 
ful beauty and clarity of the orchestration, 
but the final reading of Strauss’s rondo 
was superb by reason of its sardonic hu- 
mor, its passionate irony and its Mozart- 
like lightness and clearness. By the way, 
how singularly short are the legs of Mr. 
Mahler! His smallness of stature only en- 
hances the extraordinary virility of his 
presence. He can galvanize his orchestra- 
tion. more completely than any man that I 
ever heard, save Strauss. The playing of 
the orchestra, on the whole, was of a very 
high order, surcharged with color and 
vitality. O. D. 


WAGNER'S “RING” AND 
PAVLOVA’S DANCING 


Features of Week at the Metropoli- 
tan—Mme. Pavlova’s 


Wondrous Grace 

The gala performance at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on Tuesday evening, 
March 1, for the benefit of the Metropoli- 
tan’s pension and endowment fund, con- 
cluded a week in which the beginning of 
the second performance of Wagner’s “Nibe- 
lung” cycle, was the most interesting fea- 
ture. The principal début of the week was 


that of Anna Pavlova, the famous Russian 
dancer, in a revival of “Coppelia,” and 


much attention was paid also to the return 
of Alice Nielsen, in her first impersonation 
at the Metropolitan of Norina, in Doni- 
zetti’s “Don Pasquale.” 


“Das Rheingold,” prologue to the Nibe- 
lungen trilogy, was sung Thursday evening, 
February 24, by the same cast as in the re- 
cent matinée cycle. There was a smooth 
performance, the mishaps that attended the 
earlier production in the management of 
the scenery being, happily, absent. In the 
cast were Olive Fremstad, Louise Homer, 
Rita Fornia, Florence Wickham, Bella Al- 
ten, Carl Burrian, Walter Soomer, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Otto Goritz, Albert Reiss and 
other “favorite artists. Alfred Hertz con- 
ducted. The audience, unfortunately, was 
small. 

Continuing the cycle, “Die Walkiire” was 
given Saturday evening, February 26, with 
Mme. Gadski again singing Briinnhilde; 
Walter Soomer, Wotan; Carl Burrian, 
Siegmund; Allen Hinckley, Hunding, and 
Mme. Flahaut, Fricka. A new Sieglinde 
appeared in the person of Jane Osborn- 
Hannah, who was rewarded with numerous 
curtain calls for the earnestness and tonal 
beauty of her singing. Mr. Hertz was an 
energetic conductor. 

Mme. Pavlova’s first introduction to an 
American audience, Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 28, followed a performance of Mas- 
senet’s “Werther” which had previously 
been sung by the same company at the New 
Theater. Although it was eleven o'clock 
when the curtain arose on the first of the 
two acts of “Coppelia,” the greater part of 
the big audience paid Mme. Pavlova and 
her associate, Michael Mordkine, of Mos- 
cow, the marked compliment of remaining 
until the final curtain, two hours later. 

It was the first production of the dainty 
Delibes ballet since Conried gave it at the 
Metropolitan half a dozen years ago, and 
to hear its delicately melodic measures was 
a most welcome privilege. Mme. Pavlova’s 
triumph in it was complete. Coming here 
with a reputation placing her among the 
world’s greatest dancers, she amply justi- 
fied her fame. Not more than once or 
twice in a generation does one see such 
dancing. Beyond her merely technical ac- 
complishments, remarkable enough in them- 
selves, Mme. Pavlova disclosed an art in 
suggestive pantomime that translated her 
every movement into vivid significance. 
Her grace was wonderful to behold, and 
her lightness was as of the proverbial 
thistledown. In the sensuous beauty and 
charm of her movements she gave New 
York something strikingly new to admire, 
and there was always an easeful plasticity 
in her dancing that made even her most 
dazzlingly pyrotechnical feats seem har- 
monious and very far removed indeed from 
acrobatics. Her companion, Mr. Mordkine, 
displayed abounding vigor and agility, as 
well as a refinement of art almost as great 
as that of Mme, Pavlova. 

_To many in the audience of Friday eve- 
ning, February 25, “Don Pasquale,” despite 
its lightness and gayety, must have seemed 
rather trifling for a Metropolitan offering, 
but there was plentiful atonement in the 
vivacious Norina of Miss Nielsen and 
the polished and artistic Ernesto of Mr. 
Bonci. Miss Nielsen’s voice was sweet and 
clear, and there was copious charm in her 
acting. The Malatesta of Scotti and the 
Don of Pini-Corsi contributed greatly, as 
they always do, to the audience’s enjoy- 
ment. 

With Geraldine Farrar in the title réle, 
Carl Jérn as Des Grieux and Mr, Scotti as 
Lescaut, Massenet’s “Manon” was repeated 
on Wednesday evening, February 23. 

“Aida,” with Messrs. Martin and Amato 
and Mmes. Homer and Destinn, was given 
Satufday afternoon, February 26. 

Acts from -“Pagliacci,” “Il Trovatore,” 
“Tosca” and “La Gioconda,” and dances 
by Mme. Pavlova and Mr. Mordkine made 
up the gala program of Tuesday evening, 
March 1. 








Martha Belle Iiames, a talented piano 
pupil of the Susquehanna College of Music, 
Clearfield, Pa., was heard recently in an 





enjoyable recital in the Trinity M. E. 
Church, Clearfield. She was assisted by 
Marian Bigler, mezzo-soprano; Annie Fen- 
wick Wrigley, violinist, and Della M. An- 
derson, accompanist. Miss liames proved 
exceptionally gifted in her rendering of a 
difficult program including works by Bee- 


.thoven, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Rubinstein 


and Nevin. 


ST. JOSEPH CLUB MUSICALE 








Instrumental and Vocal Music Enter- 
tains Members of Society 


St. Joseru, Mo., Feb. 25.—A large audi- 
ence assembled Monday afternoon at the 
Hotel Robidoux to hear the program of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club, which was very 
enjoyable. The instrumental numbers were 
given by Pearl Lowell, Daisy Melvin, Anne 
Neill, Elsie Barnes, Marvel Duvoll, Marie 
Holland and John Carter, and the vocal 
selections were by Mrs. A. J. Hopkins and 
the Misses Genevieve Borngesser, Margaret 
Dumko, Ethel Kinnamon and Frank Plant. 
The program was arranged by Amy Ald- 
rich and was very much to her credit. 

Bertha Kinzel, who went to Boston last 
October to continue her musical studies, is 
meeting with remarkable success, and will 
remain there indefinitely. Miss Kinzel was 
a pupil of Mrs, Lawrence O. Weakley, and 
her friends here are very proud of the tri- 
umph she is achieving. M. R. H. 





Juliette Selleck Re-engaged 


Juliette Selleck, dramatic soprano, for 
four years soloist at the Emory Methodist 
Church, Jersey City, has been re-engaged 
for another year, This quartet is recog- 
nized as one of the best in Jersey City, and 
the positions in it are much sought. Mrs. 
Selleck’s voice is especially adapted for 
oratorio work, and she has been much in 
demand during the past season. Her en- 
gagements will keep her busy until late in 
the Spring. 





Florence Mulford in Rochester, N. Y. 


Florence Mulford, the contralto, recently 
scored a remarkable success in a recital at 
Rochester, N. Y. She was enthusiastically 
received, and charmed her audience with 
her delightful personality. She appeared 
also at an entertainment given by the Tha- 
lia Club in Roselle, N. J., assisted by Ceci- 
lia Bradford, violinist. Mme. Mulford has 
had a busy season, and is still fulfilling en- 
gagements in numerous large cities. 





Myrtle Elvyn’s Western Tour 
Cuicaco, Feb. 26.—Myrtle Elvyn, now 
on her Western tour, has appeared in 
many cities during February. Her recent 
engagements were: Portland, Ore., on the 


21st;;Walla Walla, Wash., on the 25th, and 
Boise City, Idaho, on the 26th. 


G. R. E. 











Ludwig Hartmann 


Drespen, Feb. 20.—A noted figure has 
been removed from the musical world in 
the death, on February 14, of Ludwig 
Hartmann, the well-known critic. His death 
is a great loss not only to Dresden, but to 
the whole musical world, for with him 
were buried the ideals that first lit the 
lantern of Germany’s journalism decades 
ago. It is difficult to analyze the inspira- 
tional effect of his criticisms. Looking 
upon art, not only from the narrow stand- 
point of a one-sided critic, but on the 
broader plane of a man of wide culture, 
Hartmann held his reader’s attention by 
his charm of style, his warmth, his enthu- 
siasm and the acuteness of his critical 
judgment, which he expressed in a form 
equally palatable to the layman and the pro- 
fessional musician. As a result, his influ- 
ence was very far reaching. 

Ludwig Hartmann, as a musician far 
above the ordinary, sensitive, idealistic, was 
also personally highly sympathetic to those 
who came into closer contact with him. 
Born in 1836, he at an early age became a 
pupil of Liszt. Later he established him- 
self as a pianist and pedagog of the first 
rank. About 1870 he took up journalism 
as his chief profession. To Hartmann is 
due the credit of having first promoted 
Richard Wagner’s work, and to have in- 
terested the general public in his art, as 
well as in many other questions pertaining 
to the evolution of music. In his earlier 


period he published a collection of most 
beautiful songs, among them the “Schwan- 
culied.” 


A. INGMAN. 
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NEW ENGLISH GRAND 
QPERA HAS HEARING 


Loves of a Peasant “Romeo and 
Juliet” Musically Interpreted 
by Delius 


Lonpon, Feb. 23.—A grand opera by an 
English composer is about as much of a 
rarity as an American grand opera, so_ that 
the production at Covent Garden last night 
of a village “Romeo and Juliet,” by Fred- 
erick Delius, author, as everybody knows, 
of much excellent serious music, was an 
event of moment. The opera was sung for 
the first time in England, and seemed to 


produce a variable impression upon critics 
and audience. There were no wild demon- 
strations of enthusiasm, and the represen- 
tative of the New York Herald expressed 
the belief that the opera stands a poor 
chance of ever being rated as a great work. 

Mme. Delius, wife of the composer, wrote 
the libretto, basing it upon a Swiss story 
of the tribulations of a pair of peasant 
lovers whose fathers are engaged in a feud 
over some land. When the lovers find that 
hope of their happiness is vain, they enter 
a boat on an Alpine lake, pull out the plug 
that lets in the water and drown in each 
other’s arms. 

Ruth Vincent, whom New Yorkers will 
remember from her appearance there some 
seasons ago in “Veronique,” made _ her 
grand opera début in this piece, singing 
the rdle of the bucolic Juliet. She ac- 
quitted herself in a way that made one 
wonder how musical comedy could so long 
have held her back from a grand opera 
career. She sang charmingly, and, of 
course, her winsome personality helped her 
greatly to success. Miss Vincent was once 
a pupil of Hermann Klein, who is also 
widely known in New York. 

The Romeo was Walter Hyde, who is 
soon to leave London for a season with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. He pos- 
sesses a tenor of great strength and purity, 
as New York will discover, and was well 
suited otherwise to the part of the hapless 
lover. His success, like that of Miss Vin- 
cent, was emphatic. 

There was a large and distinguished au- 
dience, including Queen Alexandra and her 
suite. 








New Musical Play Pleases London 


Lonpon, Feb. 20.—One of the brightest 
of the musical plays which the year has 
brought forth in London is “The Balkan 
Princess,” which Saturday’s first-night au- 
dience at the Prince of Wales Theater 
voted thoroughly charming. It was writ- 
ten by Frederick Lonsdale and Frank Cur- 
zon, with lyrics by Paul A. Rubens and Ar- 
thur Wimperis. The music was composed 
by Mr. Rubens, and is varied and tuneful. 
The opera made as great a success even 
as “The Merry Widow” and “The Arcadi- 
ans.” 





Alfred Bruneau, composer of “L’At- 
taque du Moulin,” has composed music to 
a hitherto unpublished work of Emile 
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Zola’s “Lazare Réssuscité,” which is to be 
performed in the old Roman theater in 
Orange next August. 
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ALMIRETTA WEBSTER GIFFIN 


New Rochelle Soprano, Who Is Rapidly 
Coming to the Front 


Almiretta Webster Giffin is a young so- 
prano who is rapidly coming to the front 
in church and concert work. She sang 
in New York at the last meeting of the 
California Club, when her numbers, two 
songs from Mrs. Finden’s “Indian Love 
Lyrics,” and Harriet Ware’s “Joy of the 
Morning” and “Hindoo Cradle Song,” 
were warmly applauded. On February 25 
she sang in Meriden, Conn. Following her 
success last year, she has been engaged 
again this season for the annual concert 
for the benefit of the Old Ladies’ Home 
of New Rochelle, N. Y., in which city 
Mrs. Giffin makes her home. Other en- 
gagements for her are pending. 





Liza Lehmann to Return Next Season 


Mme. Liza Lehmann, the celebrated com- 
poser, and Miss Palgrave-Turner, the Eng- 
lish contralto who has taken part in Mme. 
Lehmann’s quartet, sailed for Europe on 
Wednesday, March 2, on the steamship 
Mauretania. According to previous an- 
nouncements, they were to sail last Satur- 
day. Mme. Lehmann will return to this 
country next October and will bring with 
her an eminent quartet of soloists from 
abroad. 

Heinrich Zollner recently directed in Am 
sterdam the first performance of his “Amer 
ican Serenade,” for string orchestra and 
flute. He calls it “American” because he has 
employed Indian and negro melodies. 
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MME. KIRKBY-LUNN 
IN SONG RECITAL 


English Contralto Warmly Received 
at Her Appearance in Car- 
negie Hall 


Mme. Kirkby-Lunn’s popularity was ef- 
fectually demonstrated at her Carnegie 
Hall recital on Thursday afternoon of last 
week, when she was welcomed by an audi- 


ence that was surprisingly large and en- 
thusiastic. The distinguished contralto was 
in better voice than at her first appearance 
a few weeks ago and was welcomed with 
loud outbursts of applause after each num- 
ber on her lengthy program. Her offerings 
consisted of a group of eighteenth cen- 
tury Italian operatic airs, four Brahms 
numbers, French and English songs by 
Lalo, Debussy, Weckerlin and Pitt and 
Mallison, respectively, while the usual 
Hugo Wolf group brought the list to a 
close. By far the most interesting thing 
on the program, however, was Edward 
MacDowell’s superb mastersong, “The 
Sea,” a lyric that has very justly been called 
the greatest song of the sea since Schu- 
bert’s “Am Meer.” Mme. Kirkby-Lunn in- 
fused the greatest poignancy into the poetic 
lines, while her rich and luscious voice-re- 
sponded readily to every emotional accent 
of the wonderful music. Let it be hoped 
that she will soon delight her audiences 
with more MacDowell. 

Brahms’s “O Nachtigall” afforded her an 
opportunity to display her rarely beautiful 
pianissimo, as did also his “O Wusst Ich 
Doch den Weg Zuriick.” Of the French 
group the audience liked Weckerlin’s 
“Jeunes Filles,” with its coquettish text and 
refrain, best and would gladly have heard 
it all over again had not the singer chosen 
to supplement it with something else. Mal- 
lison’s novel, “To Me at My Fifth Floor 
Window,” was also delightfully sung and 
well received, while the contralto made as 
much as was possible of the five Hugo 
Wolf offerings. At the close of the after- 
noon she was presented with some hand- 
some floral offerings. 

Harold Osborn Smith played the accom- 
paniments with much taste and discretion. 


SINGERS’ UNIQUE RIVALRY 





Tetrazzini, Garden and Nordica Making 
Dolls for Actors’ Fund 


Recently Mme. Tetrazzini gave a $500 
doll, which could sing sweetly by means of 
a concealed phonograph, to be sold at the 
\ctors’ Fund Fair. Mary Garden heard of 
it and immediately cabled to Europe for the 
finest singing doll purchasable. Tetrazzini 
next announced that she would make all the 
clothes for her doll herself, whereupon 
Miss Garden, not being an expert with the 
needle herself, ordered her special dress- 
maker to turn out the most elaborate trous- 
seau she could devise for the Garden doll. 

Now it is stated that the Actors’ Fund is 
to benefit further from the rivalry of prima 
donnas by the entrance of Mme. Nordica 
into the competition. Nordica has promised 
not only to dress a doll herself, but to auc- 
tion it off at the fair in person. 





Dr. Wiillner Stirs Toronto 
Toronto, Feb. 22.—On Friday evening, 
at Massey Hall, a remarkable recital was 
given by Dr. Ludwig Wiillner before a 
large and responsive audience. He sang 
ten songs by Schubert, four by Schumann 
and two each by Brahms, Hugo Wolf and 
Richard Strauss. Each rendering by Dr. 
Willner seemed more deeply stirring than 
the other. Coenraad V. Bos, his accompa 

nist, played with his usual mastery. 

H. H. W. 





Cleofonte Campanini will conduct two 
of the Giuseppe Martucci Concerts in Na- 
ples this Winter. 





Abraham Lincoln Hammerstein, son of 
Oscar Hammerstein, has announced his in 


tention of becoming a California rancher, 
and says that if he succeeds in that work 
he may build an opera house somewhere in 
the State. 





Caruso Ill on His Birthday 
Enrico Caruso was thirty-five years old 
on February 25, and spent the day in his 
apartments at the Hotel Knickerbocker, 
suffering from a slight indisposition which 
prevented him from singing Rhadames in 
“Aida,” at the matinée on the following 


afternoon. He received many remembrances 


of jewels and flowers from his admirers, 
one of the gifts being his own portrait 
done in natural flowers by Salvatore di 
Cristo, of Brooklyn. 





Georg Henschel is much in evidence in 
London’s concert life this Winter. 
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FRENCH OPERA CO. 
VISITS ST. LOUIS 


“Manon” and “‘Lakme’’ Favorites 
of a Week’s Engagement— 
Recitals and Concerts 


St, Lous, Feb. 26.—St. Louis has again 
been favored with a week of grand opera 
by Jules Layolle’s French Opera Company, 
of New Orleans, at the Garrick Theater. 
The company opened on Sunday night last 
night with “Il Trovatore” and played the 
week through, with Thursday and Saturday 
matinées, in the following order: “Manon,” 
“La Juive,” “La Favorita,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “I Pagliacci,” “Lakmé,” 
“Faust,” “Traviata” and “Les Huguenots.” 
Perhaps the greatest drawing cards were 
“Manon” and “Lakmé,” the first on account 
of its being practically a novelty here, and 
the latter for the reason that the Boston 
company made such a distinct success in it 


here several weeks ago. 

The company have a number of highly 
accomplished artists, and foremost stands 
the name of M. Escalais, a French tenor 
of great power. He sang in “Il Trovatore” 
and “La Juive,” and was decidedly the sen- 
sation of the engagement. Next came 
the work of Mme. Fierens, who has not 
been heard here in over ten years. Others 
in the casts were: Mmes. Rolland, Demedy, 
Allard, Sterkmans, Huberty, Cahuzac; MM. 
Nuibo, Zocchi, Carguem, Chardel, Lacombe, 
Huberty, Coulon and Hensatto. The en- 
gagement was a decided success, and Emile 
Durien, treasurer of the organization for 
some years, announced that the company 
would undoubtedly play a return engage- 
ment here. 

The Symphony Orchestra played in 
Springfield, Ill, on Thursday evening to a 
very enthusiastic audience. It will start 
on the road Monday night next for its 
last road tour, which will embrace several 
of the largest cities in the State. 

A pleasing recital was given this after- 
noon by William John Hall and his pupils, 
assisted by several of Victor Ehling’s pu- 
pils. The subject was “An Hour with Mo- 
zart,” and was much enjoyed. 

Governor Hadley, of Missouri, has ap- 
pointed Professor W. H. Pommer to select 
the song which will be used as a State 
Anthem. There have been many contribu- 
tions, and a committee will be formed, with 
Professor Pommer at the head, to make the 
selection. He was actively interested in 
music during the exposition in this city 
in 1904. 

Mrs. A. I. Epstein sang a number of 
songs at a recital at AZolian Hall this week. 
Mrs. Epstein is one of the leading vocalists 
in this city. 

In order to give the local committee of 
the Metropolitan company funds to deco- 
rate the Coliseum, the boxes for the occa- 
sion will be auctioned off in the parlor of 
one of the hotels here about March 1. It 
is expected that a good many will bring 
quite a substantial premium. The season 
seat sale goes on March 14. H. W. C. 





Police Protection Needed for a Colored 
Choir 


Battrmore, Feb. 28.—The announcement 
that a colored choir would give an oratorio 
at a Methodist Episcopal Church this week 
created consternation among the congrega- 
tion, the choir having been invited by the 


pastor. Many of the congregation are op- 
posed to a colored choir singing in a white 
congregation. The pastor said he would 
see that the colored choir was given proper 
police protection. W. J. R. 


AMERICAN BARITONE 
RENEWS YOUTH WITH 
CANADIAN COASTING 





























G. MAGNUS SCHUTZ, 
Enjoying Canadian Winter 
Sports 


G. Magnus Schutz, baritone, has the fac- 
ulty of enjoying everything while on con- 
cert tours. During his last visit to Canada, 
where he won an ovation because of his 
singing, he found time between rehearsal 
and concert in Hamilton, Ont., to enjoy an 
old-fashioned “coast” on a sled borrowed 
from a willing boy. Needless to say, Mr. 
Schutz emerged from the ordeal with a 
whole skin, and returned to New York in 
time to make three more appearances with 
choral societies in the same week. 


BALTIMORE’S MUSICAL TREAT 


Boston Orchestra, Oratorio Society and 
Noted Soloists on One Program 


Battrmore, Feb. 28.—The concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at the Lyric 
Tuesday evening was considered by many 
to be the musical treat of the season. The 
orchestra was assisted by the Baltimore 
Oratorio Society, under the direction of 
Joseph Pache. The society rendered the 
final chorus on Schiller’s Ode to Joy, op. 
125, from the Beethoven Symphony No. 9. 
The vocal soloists were Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, soprano; Janet Spencer, contralto; 
Daniel Beddoe, tenor; Claude Cunningham, 
basso. Willy Hess, the concertmaster of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, appeared 
as soloist, playing the Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy Concerto in E Minor, for violin, op. 
64. The program opened with Schumann’s 
Overture to “Genoveva,” op. 81. W. J. R. 


The Italian tenor, Paoli, who sang here in 
Mascagni’s company, has just made his first 
appearance at La Scala, Milan, singing 
Samson in the Saint-Saéns opera. 


Baritone, 








MONTREAL ORCHESTRA 
CLOSES ITS SEASON 


Work of Organization Causes Talk 
of Changing Plans for Next 
Year 


MontTrREAL, Feb. 29.—The Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra season came to an end on 
Friday with the sixth concert, at which the 
presence of Mme. Kirkby-Lunn attracted a 





very large audience. The work of the or-— 


chestra was far from satisfactory, and the 
Star's critic alluded to the fact that they 
closed the season with Litolff’s “Last Day 
of the Terror” as being full of significance. 
That the season has been a greater financial 
success than ever has been due mainly to 
the fact that the concerts are the one great 


fashionable event which takes place in the | 


afternoon, and at which ladies can conse- 


quently wear afternoon gowns and hats and , 


study those of their neighbors, and also in 
a measure to the attraction of famous solo- 
ists. Good business management and ad- 
vertising by Mr. Veitch have also helped 


materially. 

The situation is so precarious, however, 
as to lead to constant talk of reorganization 
or new competition. Any conductor who 
could gain the support of a fair number of 
the social leaders could take away the en- 
tire business of the Symphony, unless it 
were so reorganized as to make its playing 
an attraction in itself. Nor would the ex- 
pense be greatly in excess of that of main- 
taining the present orchestra. Conductor 
Goulet does not get anything like the body 
of tone and firmness from his violins that 
their number should produce, and the wood- 
wind section, too, could be strengthened 
without going outside of Montreal and 
without increasing the pay list. The chief 
trovble is with the horns. and when Dr. C. 
A. E. Harriss, the late director of the Mc- 
Gill Conservatorium, was considering the 
establishment of an orchestra in connection 
with that institution, he assured the present 
writer that it would be absolutely necessary 
to import two competent horn players and 
guarantee them a living. The fact that there 
is now no military band of high quality in 
the city is one reason for the difficulty in 
securing good brass. 

As a result of all this, a number of 
schemes for orchestral undertakings in 
connection with choral bodies are being 
actively discussed. .None of them is yet 
within the range of practicability, but a 
sharp change in the present situation is 
likely within the next twelve months. K. 





Elman Entertains Freundschaft Society 


Mischa Elman, the Russian violinist, 
gave a recital Saturday evening, February 
26, at the Freundschaft Society’s clubhouse, 
New York. He was in his best form and 
pleased the audience by giving many en- 
cores in response to insistent applause. 





Bostonia Sextet Club Back from Tour 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.—The Bostonia 
Sextet Club, of which C. L, Staats is di- 
rector, has returned to Boston from a most 
successful tour in New York State, having 
appeared in Syracuse, Binghamton, Sche- 
nectady, Kingston, Albion, Olean and a 
number of other places. The sextet is the 
oldest and most noted organization of its 


kind now before the ,public, and takes the 
place formerly held by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Club. Its personnel consists of 
Harry Silberman and P. T. Hodge, violins; 
Paul Brown, ’cello; E. H. Aitkin, bass; C. 
L. Staats, clarinet, and Elizabeth Ballou 
Parks, soprano. Their programs included 
numbers by Suppe, Czibulka, Bemberg, 
a Macfarren, Wieniawski and Her- 
ert. 





MUSIC IN ANN ARBOR 


Charles Lockwood’s New Home to Have 
Fine Studio Equipment 


Ann Arpor, Micu., Feb. 28.—The Sarah 
Caswell Angell Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, gave its annual bene- 
fit on February 22, in a musicale, at the 
beautiful home of Professor and Mrs. W. 
H. Wait. The program was presented by 
Samuel Pierson Lockwood, Mrs. George 
Rhead, William Howland, Mrs. George A. 
Hastreiter and Allan A. Dudley. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club of this city, 
which has maintained a high order of ex- 
cellence in its programs for the past nine 
years, during which Mrs. James Babcock 
has held the office of president, presented 
an inviting program recently. Ruth Haller, 
Mrs. Mabel Bernhard Langford, Mrs. E. S. 
Sherrill, Mrs. George B. Rhead and Helena 
Munn were the artists. The hostess, Mrs. 
Babcock, sang two numbers in a charming 
manner. Minnie Caldwell, formerly of Ann 
Arbor, now a Detroit organist, was among 
the guests. 

Among the musical homes and families 
of the city, that of Mr. and Mrs. George A. 
Hastreiter is of interest. Mrs. Hastreiter is 
a contralto whose work as soloist and 
teacher has had most favorable mention, 
not only here, but in many cities where she 
is often heard in recital and oratorio work. 
Her father was a violinist, and from him 
a very valuable instrument has descended 
to his grandson, Dominic, who gives prom- 
ise of keeping up the family reputation. 
Mrs. Hastreiter was a pupil of Helene Has- 
treiter, the opera singer, who now resides 
in Italy, and who was formerly with the 
American Opera Company and also with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra as soloist 

Mr. Hastreiter has a valuable collection 
of violins, and has one violin and one viola 
formerly used in the Chicago Orchestra 
while Theodore Thomas was still in the 
conductor’s chair. The latter was played 
by Frederick Stock, who, when here at 
May Festivals, is a visitor at the Hastreit- 
er home, where he loves to play his old 
instrument. 

One of the handsomest of private studios 
will be installed in this city when the house 
being erected by Charles Lockwood, for- 
merly of Yonkers, N. Y., is finished. Mr. 
Lockwood’s sons, Albert and Samuel, have 
been on the faculty of the University School 
of Music for some time. The father now 
purposes locating here, and will have by far 
the largest house in the city, in which will 
be a studio fitted up with stage, galleries 
and every embellishment, the cost of which, 
the architect, Herman Pipp, estimates at 
about $10,000. 

The rest of the building is in keeping 
with the elaborate arrangements of the 
studio, and a room and a study has also 
been provided for Roy Dickenson Welch, a 
faculty member, and the composer of the 
two first Michigan Union Operas given 
here. 

Charles Lockwood will celebrate his nine- 
tieth birthday in April, and comes here to 
be with his musical sons. F, M. 





A Stradivarius ‘cello of the year 1707 
that at one time belonged to Paganini has 
passed into the possession of the Vienna 
cellist, Paul Griimmer. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Monte Carlo at the Height of Its Annual Opera Season—London 


Rubinstein Prizes to Be Held in St. Petersburg Next August 
—Barren Year for Italian Opera—Lucille Marcel Sings 
“Tosca”? in Vienna—Statistics Prove Longevity of Musicians 
—D’Albert’s “‘ Tiefland’’ Reaches Its 250th Performance in 
Berlin—Plans for Germany’s Bach Festival in June 


Emil Sauer—Competition for 








ONTE CARLO’S first week of opera 
this season was given over to the first 
of the “Ring” cycles provided for in this 
year’s répertoire. With Léon Jehin con- 
ducting, the four music dramas were sung 
by Ernst Van Dyck, Félia Litvinne, Charles 
Rousseliére, Mally Borga—an American, 
despite her name—Jeanne Raunay, Mme. 
Deschamps-Jehin, MM. Gresse, Chalmin— 
who came to the Metropolitan for a short 
engagement in Conried’s time—and others 
whose names mean nothing to the Ameri- 
can public. The story of “Don Quixote’s” 
success, for both Massenet and Chaliapine 
has already been told. 

Charles Rousseliére, who has extended 
his reputation considerably in Europe since 
a convenient “throat affection” cut short 
his career at the Metropolitan after one 
season there, is to sing, besides his “Ring” 
roles, in the revival of Massenet’s “The- 
rése,” with Lucy Arbell and Bounet, in the 
premiere of Saint-Saéns’s “Proserpine,” 
with Mile. Chénal, who may come to the 
Metropolitan next year, in the revival from 
last year of Director Gunzbourg’s “Le 
vieil aigle,” with Chaliapine and Marguerite 
Carré, and in the freshly mounted “Otello” 
of Verdi. 

Minnie Fdvina, who sings Louise again 
and Mélisande at Covent Garden in the 
Spring, makes her Monte Carlo début as 
Desdemona. The Jago will be Titta Ruffo, 
who also sings in “The Barber of Seville” 
with Chaliapine, Chalmin and the Russian 
tenor, Smirnoff. A substitute Rosina for 
Elvira de Hidalgo, who secured a release 
to come to the Metropolitan, is yet to be 
found. 

Revelling again in Boito’s “Mefistofele,” 
Chaliapine will have Chénal and Smirnoff 
for his companions. Lydia Lipkowska is to 
be back from Boston in time to sine “La 
Traviata” with Smirnoff and Titta Ruffo. 
As a change from the Briinnhildes. Félia 
Litvinne will have the principal roles in 
Giordano’s “Fedora” and the “Roussalka,” 
that represents the Russian school. 

* os * 


HE London Philharmonic Society has 
conferred upon Emil Sauer, the pian- 
ist, who has been playing in England again 
lately, its gold medal, which bears the im- 
pression of a bust of Beethoven on one 
side. This is said to be a coveted distinc- 
tion, “the bestowal of which carries with it 
a signal compliment to the recipient.” 
* ok ce 


INCE the death of Pablo de 
little has been heard of his 
partner of many years’ association, Berthe 
Marx-Goldschmidt, a pianist of rank so 
inferior to that of the celebrated Spanish 
violinist as to lower materially the artistic 
standard of his concerts. Now, however, 
she has emerged from her retirement and 
has undertaken to prove to the world in 
general, and Spain—uncritical Spain—in 
particular, that her pianistic achievements 
are capable of traveling on their own 
merits. 

The manner of her return to the concert 
stage shows no lack of publicity resource- 
fulness. In Madrid she has begun a series 
of historical recitals—historical in the sense 
that the programs are exact replicas of 
those played by the great Rubinstein in 
the course of a European tour twenty-four 
years ago. These programs cover an ex 
traordinary range of music and furnish a 
severe test of versatility. The lady is enter- 
prising, to say the least. 

* “ a 
ONCE more there looms up on the hori- 
zon the most important competition 
that can act as a stimulus to ambitious 
young pianists and composers. This is the 
contest for the Anton Rubinstein prizes 


Sarasate 
concert 


In each of the two classes the prize is 
$1,000, but of course, if you win you are 
expected to say that the honor means in- 
finitely more to you than the money—and 
if you don’t it is proper to shrug your 
shoulders and say, in a bored tone of voice, 
“Well, whoever heard of a_ Rubinstein 
prize winner afterward, anyway?” 

The fifth of these competitions is to be 
held on the 22d of next August, at the Im- 





copies of the score, one of the orchestral 
accompaniment arranged for a_ second 
piano, the other a complete set of the dif- 
ferent orchestral parts. 

Second, a trio for piano, violin and ’cello 
in two copies, 

Third, several small pieces for piano. 

These compositions must be as yet un- 
published and the composer must play the 
piano parts. 

The pianists competing for the $1,000 set 
apart for their department are required to 
play this program: 

Rubinstein: First and second movements 
of the Concerto in D Minor, with orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

J. S. Bach: A prelude with a four-voice 
fugue. 

Haydn or Mozart: An 
Adagio. 

Beethoven: One of the sonatas, op. 78, 
81, 90, IOI, 106, 100, 110, IIT. 

Chopin: A Mazurka, a Nocturne and a 
Ballade. 

Schumann: One or two numbers from 
the “Phantasie-Stiicke” or “Kreisleriana.” 

Liszt: An Etude. 

Would-be competitors may learn more of 


Andante or an 


Once in a great while a Wunderkind fulfils in maturer years the promise he 


gave as a child prodigy. Such cases are 


exploitation in early years is fatal to later development. 


Mischa Elman and Franz von Vecsey, the 


rare exceptions to the rule that injudicious 
Two recent exceptions are 
violinist, who had had 


young Hungarian 


one season in Berlin as a nine-year-old wonder when the eleven-year-old Elman was 


brought from Russia to eclipse him. 


of Joachim at a critical period in his musical development, von 


Thanks to the personal interest and guidance 


Vecsey was taken 


from the concert room after his unsuccessful tour of this country and kept in retire- 
ment for further study for three or four years before he reappeared in public last 


season 
linists now before the public. 


German critics are acclaiming him this Winter as one of the greatest vio- 
At present he is making an extended tour of Italy. 





perial Conservatory in St. Petersburg. It is 
open to candidates of the male sex only, 
from twenty to twenty-six years of age, 
and of all nations and creeds. Where they 
may have received their musical training is 
not considered, but they must be able to 
fill the following conditions: 

Composers must submit, first, a “Konzert- 
stiick” for piano and orchestra, with two 


the particulars by applying to the St. Pe- 
tersburg Conservatory. 

Every five years these prizes are awarded. 
The first competition was held in 1890, in 
St. Petersburg, under the direction of Ru 
binstein himself. The second took place in 
Berlin in 1895, the third in Vienna in 1900, 
the fourth in Paris in 1905. The return to 
the Russian capital this year is in accord- 


ance with the provision that they shall be 
confined to these four cities. 
. =e 
[ENNA’S first Elektra, Lucille Marcel, 
has added a Puccini réle to her rapid- 
ly growing répertoire—the name-part of 
“Tosca.” The Vienna correspondent of an 
English weekly complains that the Court 
Opera deferred producing this work until 
after it had become well worn in other 
cities and quite hackneyed at the People’s 
Opera there. His comments regarding the 
New York soprano would indicate that, ex- 
cepting in the rdle of Elektra, which 
she eliminated from her répertoire at the 
beginning, of the season, her singing is not- 
able rather for its smooth cantilena than 
for “passionate utterance” of temperament. 

It is not at all surprising to hear that 
“Herr Schmedes’s voice is now utterly worn 
out.” Felix Weingartner’s company, in fact, 
seems to be in sad need of dramatic tenors. 
Leo Demuth, as Scarpia, stood out promi- 
nently in the Puccini cast. 

x * * 

EASSURING to musicians are the sta- 
tistics recently compiled by Otto Kel- 
ler, of Munich, to prove the longevity of 
members of their profession. The figures 
he cites‘in the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung 
go to establish the fact that, whereas the 
average limit of life in other callings falls 
between the sixtieth and the seventieth year, 
most musicians live to be between seventy 

and eighty years old. ' 

Of the 670 composers, singers, pianists 
and other professional musicians considered 
in the investigation, only 6 died before 
reaching the thirties, 22 before the forties 
and but 40, in all, before the fifties. The 
number of deaths also in the sixth decade 
is comparatively small, and the same may 
be said of the seventh recade. 

It is not until the seventies are reached 
that the great increase’ suddenly begins. 
Among those who died in this period were 
Handel, Scarlatti, Grétry, Haydn, Gliick 
Clementi, Paesiello, Zelter, Spohr, Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, Gounod, Liszt Johann Strauss, 
Robert Franz, Clara Schumann, Anton 
3ruckner, Ferdinand von Hiller, Carl 
Loewe, Josef Toachim. Some of those who 
outlived the fourscore years were Verdi, 
Rameau, Cherubini, Hasse, Heinrich 
Schiitz, Ambroise Thomas, Auber, Grell, 
Vincenz and Franz Lachner. 

The number of those who reached the 
nineties is also large enough to be distinc- 
ly encouraging to those who crave long 
life. All previous age records were anni- 
hilated by Manuel Garcia, who when over- 
taken by death in 1906 had completed the 
first year of his second century. 

* * 

DINBURGH is taking its first lessons in 
the great Wagner tetralogy this week. 
The Scottish capital subscribed $25,000 in 
advance for two cycles, and the result was 
that last Monday Michael Balling, one of 
the Bayreuth “Ring” leaders, after several 
weeks’ rehearsals in London, introduced 
Wagner as the composer of “Rheingold” 
and himself as a conductor at the King’s 

Theater. 

The Carl Rosa English Opera Company 
provides the skeleton of the personnel, but 
important reinforcements have been made 
for the leading réles. Florence Easton and 
Francis Maclennan have been brought from 
serlin, and the other principals include 
Agnes Nicholls, Caroline Hatchard, Edna 
Thornton, Robert Radford, E. C, Hedmondt 
and Francis Harford. With the exception 
of Mr. Maclennan all of the singers are of 
English birth. 

* ok * 

YOUNG American pianist who left 

New York for Liverpool at the call of 
Cupid three years ago made one of her rare 
public appearances in the city on the Mer- 
sey a fortnight ago, and played in a way 
that made her critics ask why she does not 
play oftener. It was Marguerite Stilwell, 
now the wife of Alfred Ross, concertmas- 
ter of the Liverpool Orchestral Society. 

“Since her début in Liverpool in Novem 
ber, 1907, her appearances have always been 
welcome,” so run the reports, and on this 


[Continued on next page] 
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occasion, in her playing of Debussy’s whim- 
sical “Children’s Suite” and numbers by 
Beethoven, Brahms and Chopin, “complete 
technical finish and musicianly intelligence 
were in congenial relationship.” 

Berlin’s student world is a favorite play- 
ground of the little blind archer’s. When 
she was in New York Miss Stilwell lived 
with a violin-playing “chum” of Berlin 
days, Elizabeth Houghton, the second vio- 
lin of the Olive Mead Quartet. Now Miss 
Houghton is married to a German army 
officer in Dresden and Miss Stilwell is the 
wife of a Liverpool violinist, and both ro- 
mances had their beginnings during stu- 
dent days in Germany. 

eS. #& .@ 

HE year 1909 will hardly leave any 
traces in the history of Italy’s dra- 
matic music. In reviewing the twelvemonth 
Le Monde Artiste notes that “the best 
known composers, such as Puccini, Mascag- 
ni, Giordano, Samara, Franchetti, produced 
no new works.” Leoncavallo’s name is not 
cited, for just at present, in Paris’s mu- 
sical mood of the moment, it is the proper 
thing over there to refuse to consider the 
composer of “I Pagliacci” one of the rep- 

resentative composers of his country. 

While the members of the advance guard 
were resting on past laurels or preparing 
surprises—or disappointments—to come, 
there was plenty of movement in the rank 
and file. Some twenty novelties are men- 
tioned as having brought their composers’ 
names to the lips of the public for a day 
or so, but, with the exception of three, they 
failed to justify their existence. The trio 
credited with having won more than a mere 
successes d’estime are Zandonai’s “Il Grillo 
del Focolare,” Romani’s “Zulma” and Cos- 
ta’s “Il Capitan Fracassa.” 

It is admitted, however, that four of the 
others revealed creative ability above the 
ordinary, and of these the “Francesca da 
Rimini” of a Metropolitan conductor of 
other days, Luigi Mancinelli, is one. The 
others are “Prince Zilah,” by the Alfano 
who made an opera of Tolstoi’s “Resurrec- 
tion” three or four years ago; “La Peru- 
gina,” by Mascheroni, who, like Mancinelli, 
is an experienced conductor as well as a 
composer, and the “Hellera” of one Monte- 
mezzi. 

However, with two Leoncavallo pre- 
miéres to usher in the new year; with Gior- 
dano’s “Mese Marino” to follow shortly, 
and with a promised “Isabeau” from Mas- 
cayni and a probable “Girl of the Golden 
West” from Puccini for the first months of 
next season, 1910 promises to be of much 
more importance than 1909 in the annals of 
opera in the boot-shaped country. 

* * * 


FLEMISH composers are steadily build- 

ing up an operatic literature for their 
own country. The other day Antwerp saw 
and heard the first performance of a new 
one-act opera by Paul Gilson, entitled 
“Les Aventuriers.” High praise for the 
score counterbalanced severe criticism of 
the banal libretto, a translation into Flem- 
ish from the French of one Elslander. 


A list of the home-grown works pro- 
duced of late years at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, published in L’Even- 
tail to refute the charge made by another 
Brussels paper that Directors Kufferath and 
Guidé have never given due encouragement 
to Belgian composers, sheds some light on 
the operatic output of the late King Leo- 
pold’s country. Since taking over the Mon- 
naie nine years ago these directors have 
brought out the following new works of 
native composers : 

“La Fiancée de la mer,” by Jan Blockx; 
“Jean Michel,” by Dupuis; “Princesse Ray- 
on de Soleil,” by Paul Gilson; “Deidamia,” 
by Rasse; “Katharina,” by Edgar Tinel, and 
these ballets: “La Captive,” by Paul Gil- 
son; “Zanetto,” by d’Agniez; “Lélia” and 
“La Légende de la perle,” by Jacob; “Le 
Maitre a danser,” by Rasse, and “Quand 
les chats sont partis,” by Lauweryns. 

Besides these premiéres, there have been 
revivals of Jan Blockx’s “La Princesse 
d’Auberge,” which was sung at the Manhat- 
tan a year ago, and of the same Antwerp 
composer‘s one-act “Milenka.” This year 
the Monnaie will continue its policy of pat- 
ronizing home industry by producing Rad- 
oux’s new “Oudelette.” 

*x* * * 


AND still we gaze and still the wonder 

grows as we hear continued reports of 
the longevity of Eugen d’Albert’s “Tie- 
fland” in Berlin. Four or five performances 
gave New York its fill of this work, but 
here’s Director Hans Gregor smashing 
more records at his Komische Oper on the 
Spree. There the operatic “Marta of the 
Lowlands,” with Maria Labia in her one 
great role, has just received its two hun- 
dred and fiftieth performance! Explain it 
who can. 

Almost at the same time the work was 
given a first hearing in Barcelona, but, de- 
spite the advantage of having a libretto 
drawn from a play popular among all Span- 
iards, it achieved only a succéss d’estime. 

* *x* * 


THIS year’s Bach Festival, to be held in 
Duisburg, Germany, from June 4 to 7, 


will have at least one unusual feature. A° 


special jury, composed of musical celebri- 
ties, will be called upon to decide whether 
the modern pianoforte is a_ satisfactory 
substitute for the instrument for which 
Bach wrote his piano compositions. Wanda 
Landowska, the Polish specialist in the early 
classics, will champion the -cause of the 
clavecin by performing on one a program 
of Bach’s works. The same compositions 
will then be played by other noted pianists 
on a modern concert grand. 

On June 8 the centenary of Robert Schu- 
mann’s birth will be celebrated in most of 
the larger cities of Germany. The Berlin 
Royal Opera.is planning a production of the 
composer’s opera, “Genoveva,” now entirely 
forgotten, apart from its overture, which is 
played occasionally at orchestral concerts in 


Germany. 
* * * 


AMONG the Paganini relics sold by auc- 
tion the other day in Florence was the 


famous violinist’s bow. When it was held 
up by the auctioneer it was announced that 
the municipality of Genoa had offered $160 
for it. The offer was accepted and the bow 
will be preserved with the Guarnerius vio- 
lin that Paganini bequeathed as his favor- 
ite instrument to his native town. 


J. L. H. 
MR. VERY’S SUCCESS 








Providence Pianist Scores Heavily in 
Recital—A Pupil of Mme. Char- 
bonnel 


Provipence, Feb. 28.—Frederick Very, 
pianist, was heard in recital at the Churchill 
House Friday evening, and his work was 
received with many evidences of favor on 
the part of a large audience. Mr. Very is 
a pupil of Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, 
and his playing reflected much credit upon 
his teacher. It was an interesting and stu- 
dious performance, revealing technical mas- 
tery and musical feeling. Ella Beatrice Ball, 
violinist, assisted, and their playing of Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in E Minor was a feature of 
the evening. Miss Ball exhibited a finished 
technic and a rich, full tone. Gene Ware 
was a sympathetic accompanist. 

The last of the concerts in “The Listen- 
ers” course was given Monday afternoon 
at the Churchill House, when the Appleton 
Quartet, of women’s voices, and May Ellis, 
violinist, all of Boston, gave a most de- 
lightful musicale. The quartet is made up 
of Eleanor Fox-Allen, Edith Lamprey- 
Underhill, Kathleen Russell-Cook and 
Edith Louise Munroe, who were heard here 
together for the first time. Their voices 
blend charmingly, and in their varied selec- 
tions they sang in perfect tune and har- 
mony. Mrs. S. B. Field was a most satis- 
factory accompanist. G. F. H. 





Olga Samaroff in New Haven, Conn. 


One of the features of the recent concert 
given in New Haven, Conn., by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra was the per- 
formance of the Grieg Piano Concerto by 
Olga Samaroff. The concerto itself, to be 
sure, could rouse the most apathetic audi- 
ence to delight, but when played by such 
an artist as Mme. Samaroff its splendid 
qualities seem still further emphasized. 
The music is tremendously difficult, but the 
young woman’s technic is sufficient to over- 
ride them in a most startling fashion. She 
gave perfect expression to the alternating 
buoyancy and poetry of the opening move- 
ment, and played the inexpressibly lovely 
adagio with splendid results. The finale, 
with its deliciously exotic Norwegian color- 
ing, she delivered with irresistible energy, 
and the hall was filled with the most enthu- 
siastic plaudits at the close. 





Mme. Ogden Crane’s Lenten Musicale 


A Lenten musicale was given in her Car- 
negie Hall studio on the evening of Febru- 
ary 26, by Mme. Ogden-Crane and her pu- 
pils. This teacher is an admirable instance 
of a thorough musician who has gained her 


complete musical knowledge in this country, 
without having to seek aid from foreign 
sources. The admirable work of her pupils 
at this recital showed how careful their 
training had been, for each participant was 
received with every show of approval by 
the large gathering present. Emma Rogers, 
Helen Dickson, Caroline Jensen, Otto We- 
sel, Frank Malone, Emma Ebert and a 
large number of others sang songs by Han- 
del, Mendelssohn, Gounod, Rossini, Costa, 
Dudley and Ambrose. Mr. Malone also 
created a very excellent impression at the 
memorial services held by the Spanish- 
American War veterans in Carnegie Hall 
recently. Edna Stoechel, another pupil of 
Mme. Ogden-Crane, was received with 
much favor at a concert recently given by 
the Philemon Literary Society of Staten 
Island. 


HER COMPOSITIONS POPULAR 


Songs of Mabel W. Daniels Used by 
Noted Concert Singers 


Boston, Feb. 28.—Mabel W. Daniels, the 
composer, who has been ill for the past 
year, is leaving for the South this week, 
where she will remain for several weeks. 
Miss Daniels is well known as the author 
of “An American Girl in Munich,” a num- 
ber of excellent operettas and part-songs 
and a most interesting list of solo numbers. 

Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child, the Boston 
contralto, has been singing this season “In 
the Dark,” one of the daintiest of Miss 
Daniels’s compositions. “The Call of 
Spring,” another of her numbers, has been 
included in the répertoire of George Ham- 
lin this year, and “The Lady of Dreams” 
and “Day Break” have found a place on 
the programs of Edith Castle, another of 
the Boston contraltos. Edith Chapman 
Goold has also been singing several of Miss 
Daniels’s songs with success during the 
present musical season. 

With a return to better health Miss Dan- 
iels has been giving her attention to some 
new compositions, and it is not improbable 
that several new and interesting things will 
be added to the offerings from her pen dur- 
ing the next few months. DL. &b. 


Calvé 








Slightly Hurt in Automobile 
Mishap 

Paris, Feb. 25.—Mme. Calvé was engaged 
to sing here on the 28th, but has telegraphed 
from Montpelier that, owing to an auto- 
mobile accident, she will be unable to come. 
She was bruised in the accident, according 
to her telegram, but, although she will be 
obliged to rest at Montpelier, her injuries 
are not serious. 





Romance of the Metropolitan 


A romance of the Metropolitan Opera 
House has come to light in the announce- 
ment of the engagement of Jack Leddy, 
one of the Metropolitan’s best-known 
ushers, and Tess O’Brien, a telephone girl 
there. They are to be married this 
Summer. 
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THE FAMOUS MALE CHOIR OF ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL IN NEW YORK 








The splendid choir of St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral is not, as was erroneously reported 
recently, the recipient of a large monetary 
donation, though Mgr. Lavelle, the rector, 


regrets sincerely that such is not the case. 
The choir, which numbers 350 voices, under 
the charge of John J. O’Connor, has 


achieved phenomenally fine results, despite 
the limited hours of practice, there being 
not more than two or three a week. The 
boys in the chancel sing the “Solennes”— 
Gregorian—chant for the responses and 
Proper of the Mass. A triple quartet of 
male voices sing the Ordinary. In addition 
to this boys’ choir, the cathedral pays forty 


in charge of J. C. Ungerer, 
and on grand occasions a full orchestra is 


male singers, 


recruited from the New York Philhar- 
monic. St. Patrick’s was among the first 
churches to obey the Moto Proprio of the 
Pope, issued in 1903, eliminating women’s 
voices from the services. So much hard- 
ship did this innovation entail that a num- 


ber of the churches have not even as yet 
found it possible to dispense with their 
women singers. Eventually, Mgr. Lavelle 
believes, this condition will lead to congre- 
gational singing. At present the cathedral 
congregations are encouraged to sing the 
Creed, Kyrie and Agnus Dei, and this cho- 
rus constantly gains in volume and beauty. 





“ISLE OF THE DEAD” 
REPEATED IN N. Y. 


New Wonders Revealed in Rach- 
maninoff Masterpiece at Boston 
Symphony Concert 





New Yorkers had an opportunity to get 
a second impression of Rachmaninoff’s 
“Isle of the Dead” at the memorable con- 
cert given by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at Carnegie Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, February 24. Willy Hess, violinist, 
and Alwyn Schroeder, ‘cellist, were the 


performance. Mr. Schroeder is a poet to 
his finger tips, and Mr. Hess played with 
a tone of liquid beauty. 

The second hearing of the “Isle of the 
Dead” revealed an infinity of details im- 
possible to observe upon a first hearing. 
Its breadth and great reserve power were 
again evident, and the novel aspects of its 
modernity became plainer. Mr. Rachmani- 
noff is wise in being moderate in his ex- 
cesses. The work seemed much more melo- 
dious upon a second hearing. 

Would that Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony were heard oftener! Its Shelley- 
like poetry makes up for much that must 
be listened to that soars less high, and its 
divine serenity is a certain cure for New 
Yorkitis. The ‘cellos rose to their oppor- 
tunity in the famous melody in the first 
movement, and the oboe sang with mar- 
vellous color and shading of tone its mel- 


of course, for there seems to be no musical 
nut too hard for these Bostonians to crack. 
Their work was marked by a finish and 
virtuosity that won them considerable ap- 
plause, and the conductor made them rise 
to acknowledge it. The real musical sub- 
stance of the work, however, is concen- 
trated in a few bars near the beginning, 
after which the thing goes to pieces in a 
succession of stretches unutterably dreary 
and a few lamentably cheap waltz rhythms 
absurdly supposed to represent joys and 
passions, 

Superlatively delightful, however, was the 
Goldmark Symphony. This is not ultra- 
modern music in its complexities of har- 
mony and instrumentation, but it is filled 
with what ninety-nine out of a hundred 
music lovers would prefer—enchanting and 
original melodies! True, the opening move- 
ment acts in the very unorthodox manner 


companied him. The great tenor’s work 
gave him the keenest pleasure, and he in- 
sisted upon hearing a large number of 
encores. 





Marie Stilwell Sings for Liza Lehmann 


Marie Stilwell, contralto, sang recently 
at a reception given in honor of Mme. Liza 
Lehmann at the residence of Mrs. Frank 
Sprague, No. 116 Riverside Drive. With 
Mabel Stroch, soprano, Floyd Rand, tenor, 
and Wilmot Goodwin, bass, as the other 
members, and with Mme. Lehmann at the 
piano, the quartet sang her Breton Folk 
Songs. 

Miss Stilwell also sang at the Berkeley 
Institute on February 24, for the benefit 
of a local charity, appearing in solo work 
only. 





M. Louise Mundell to Give Brooklyn 


soloists. The program was as follows: ; _m t 
: ody in the andante. of not being in sonata form, but there is Musical 
— : , : - si ; ™ - Dats: - usicale 
} Schubert, “Unfinished” Symphony in B Minor; Mr. Fiedler read the “Meistersinger little likelihood that intelligent concert- SM  Bemten Muntst af Diack! ‘ll 
‘ Brahms, Double Concerto for Violin and Violon- overture with spirit. At the close of the goers will cavil about this point. Though M. ouise undell, of rooklyn, wi 
present her vocal pupils in recital at the 


cello, with Orchestra, Op. 102, allegro, andante, 
vivace non _ troppo; Rachmaninoff, Symphonic 
Poem, “The Isle of the Dead”’; Wagner, Prelude 
to “Die Meistersinger.” 


The unfamiliar double concerto of 
Brahms was greatly enjoyed, and any who 
were unsympathetic with the nature of 


“Isle of the Dead,” in response to the pro- 
longed applause, he called upon the mem- 
bers of the orchestra to rise. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 





Boston Symphony’s Saturday Afternoon 


in five divisions, there is not a monotonous 
bar in the entire work, and one can only 
hope that conductors will have the good 
sense to repeat it soon and frequently there- 
after. The interpretation given it by Mr. 
Fiedler and his men was a joy forever, and 
the audience was visibly delighted during 


Pouch Gallery on Tuesday evening, March 
8. An interesting program containing both 
solo and ensemble numbers will be pre- 
sented. Wilhelmina Muller will accompany 
and William C. Denike, ’cellist, will be the 
assisting artist. 





Brahms’s genius could take their pleasure : ; . 

in the supreme artistry of the perform- ; Concert in New York OTe momen: ef he Suceben. ane Homer Norris’s Third Lenten Organ 

ance. The first movement is up to Brahms’s There were three numbers on the Satur- ristan’ music, which closed the after- Recital at St. Ge , 

best, with its striking and decisive first day afternoon program of the Boston Sym- "90M, was played in an original but none — = Onan: at ; 

theme, and its second of much lyrical phony Orchestra, and there is little doubt the less highly dramatic and emotional : Homer Norris, organist of St. George’s, 
: fashion. The house was crowded. Stuyvesant Square, gave his third Lenten 


beauty. The main theme of the Andante 
would seem to be another version of “My- 
self when young did eagerly frequent” from 
the “Persian Garden,” by Liza Lehmann. 
The last movement is based on a rhythmic 
and academically vivacious theme. The 


that most persons in the large audience 
wished that the second of them had been 
omitted altogether. The concert opened 
with Goldmark’s delightful “Rustic Wed- 
ding” Symphony and closed with the “Tris- 
tan” prelude and finale. To offset these 


a 8. Ks 





Tenor Smyrnoff Pleases the Kaiser 
Bertin, Feb. 28. William, 





organ recital on Wednesday afternoon. He 
was assisted by George Harris, who sang 
selections from the “Messiah,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise” and one of 
Dvorak’s Bible Songs. 





whole is worked out with all Brahms’s de- pleasures, on the other hand, there was whose interest in operatic matters never 

. votion to episodes and subsidiaries. Both Strauss’s “philosophical” tonal concoction flags, recently attended a musicale at the A memorial concert in honor of the late 
; Mr. Schroeder and Mr. Hess fairly radiate “Also Sprach Zarathustra.” Probably Mr. Russian Embassy to hear the Russian tenor Clotilde Kleeberg was held in Brussels last 
: sincerity in their art, which, added to their Fiedler placed this number on his list of Smyrnoff, who is engaged for the Metro- month on the first anniversary of the death 
3 prowess, lent on Thursday night an atmos- offerings to display the technical prowess politan in New York. The German princes of the pianist, who was considered a sec 
loftir : this he succeeded, and several other distinguished persons ac- ond Clara Schumann. 


phere of incomparable loftiness to their 


of his orchestra. In 
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MME. MAZARIN’S SECRET 
OUT—SHE IS MARRIED 


Star of Strauss’s “Elektra” the Wife of a 
Paris Student—Angry Landlady 
Makes Revelation 


Mme. Mazarin’s great secret is discov- 
ered—she is married. 

The creator in New York of Elektra is 
the wife of a student of the Latin Quar- 
tier of Paris who is some years her junior 
and who is now engaged in his studies in 
Paris. His name is Pierre Souzy, and they 
have been married since December 7. The 
husband left New York for Paris after a 
brief honeymoon here. 

Mme. Mazarin had not intended that her 
secret should be unveiled. That it was is 
the sequel to a quarrel which she had with 
her former boarding-house mistress, Mme. 
Bois, of No. 20 East Twenty-eighth street, 
New York. Mme. Bois. did not like it be- 
cause the singer did not retain her apart- 
ment, and when she refused to give up 
Mme. Mazarin’s trunks, the latter had her 
haled to court. Then, for revenge, Mme. 
Bois told the whole story. 

Mme. Mazarin confirmed it reluctantly, 
for she had desired, for professional 
reasons, that it should not be made public. 
The ceremony was performed in Hoboken 
by Justice of the Peace George F. Sey- 
mour, and the landlady’s daughter was one 
of the witnesses. 

“We were very happy,” said Mme. Maz- 
“Pierre is poor and 
ambitious, and I said: ‘Make your future; 
study; go to Paris, and when I have fin- 
ished my engagement here I will join you.’ 
I want him to be as he wants to be, a great 
architect, and giving him the opportunity 
to study gives me greater pleasure to sing 
here.” 

The famous prima donna of the Manhat- 
tan was married once before and divorced. 
Her first husband was a singer, and they 
had a child, a little girl now nine years 
old, who is being educated in Paris. 

“My life outside my profession had been 
a failure until my recent marriage,” she 
said. “But now I live in great bliss, for I 
love and I am giving something to help a 
career, and in return I get the pure, fresh 
love of a splendid man, who gives me love 
and gratitude.” 


OPERA HOUSE CONCERTS 


Elman, Orville Harrold and 
Others Give Pleasure 


With Mischa Elman again the principal 
soloist, a concert was given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Sunday night, 
February 27, that seemed in every number 
to please the big assemblage gathered. 
Marie Delna, the French contralto, had ex- 
pected to appear, but was prevented by in- 
disposition. There was abundance of good 
singing, however, in the selections offered 
by Hermann Jadlowker, tenor; Matja von 
Niessen Stone, contralto; Alma Gluck, so- 
prano, and John Forsell, ‘baritone. 

Mr. Elman played Paganini’s D Major 











Mischa 


Concerto with surpassing beauty of tone 
and excellence of technic. Unstinted ap- 
plause brought forth the Intermezzo from 
“Thais,” the charm of which whetted the 
appetite of the audience for more. Later in 
the program, Mr. Elman rendered the Cho- 
pin- Wilhelm) nocturne, and Sarasate’s 
“Jota,” and with that the audience, though 
unwillingly, had to be satisfied. 

Mme. von Niessen Stone sang the “Ge- 
rechter Gott” aria from “Rienzi” in such a 
delightful manner that the audience wanted 
more. She gave no encore, however, but 
sang with Messrs. Jadlowker and Forsell 
and Mme. Gluck in the “Rigoletto” quartet, 
wherein her admirable voice was again in 
most pleasant evidence. Mme. Gluck’s ren- 
dering of the “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
letto” was also received with great warmth, 
and Mr. Jadlowker, in an air from “Bo- 
héme,” and Mr. Forseil, in the “Pagliacci” 
prologue, also kept the audience busy ap- 
plauding. 

At the Manhattan, Mr. Hammerstein's 
young tenor, Orville Harrold, again demon- 
strated his talent, singing “Celeste Aida” 
in a way that evoked enthusiasm. Inez 
Jolivet, violinist, made her second appear- 
ance at the Manhattan. 

There was also excellent singing by Mario 
Sammarco, Mmes. Gerville-Reache and 
Baron, Miles. Cavalieri, Miranda, Duchéne, 
Trentini and Messrs. Dufour and Huber- 
deau. 

George Rogavoy, the ‘cellist, was an- 
nounced to appear at the Manhattan, but 
did not. 


FLONZALEYS IN BUFFALO 


Much Enthusiasm for Quartet at First 
Concert in That City 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 28.—That master 
organization, the Flonzaley Quartet, gave 
its initial local concert on Thursday, at the 
Twentieth Century Hall. Seldom has a 
quartet evoked such genuine and tremend- 
ous enthusiasm as was demonstrated on this 
occasion. A great deal has been written in 
these columns about the distinguished art 
of the Flonzaleys, but never too much, for 
it belongs to the rare experiences of mu- 
sical life to listen to such height of perfec- 
tion in chamber music, 

Whether in Mozart’ s Quartet in C Major, 
in Sanmartini’s “Sonata a tre,” in Schu- 
mann’s Quartet in A Minor, op. 41, No. 1, 
the wonderfully delicate and eloquent exe- 
cution and the bewitching charm and purity 
of tone made the listeners feel the happi- 
ness which such noble music creates, when 
rendered in the true spirit of the com- 
poser. The audience was fortunate to re- 
ceive, after unbounded applause, a second 
hearing of the last movements of Sanmar- 
tini and Schumann. M. B. 











On Saturday evening, March 5, a recep- 
tion to Amy Fay, president of the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society of New York, will be 
given in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. 
On the program will be well-known solo- 
ists; the chorus, Mrs. Speke-Seeley, leader, 
and the Women’s Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Marguerite Moore, conductor. 
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BISPHAM’S ART DELIGHTS 
NEW ORLEANS AUDIENCE 


Baritone Gives a Private Recital— 
Giuseppe Ferrata as Composer 
and Interpreter 


New Orveans, Feb. 25.—David Bispham 
was heard at a private recital given by Mrs, 
R. W. Rogers, one of this city’s most prom- 
inent art patronesses. He was ably assisted 
at the piano by Woodruff Rogers. 

In speaking of Mr. Bispham one cannot 
but appear in the light of an enthusiast to 
those who do not know this great inter- 
preter of songs; but whoever is fortunate 
enough to hear him must unfailingly con- 
cur with the praises that have so long been 
sung about him. 

He gave Poe’s “Raven” with a dramatic 
intensity seldom surpassed on any stage, 
and sang several lovely songs with rare 
tonal beauty and keen appreciation of their 
import. Such an art as Bispham’s is tran- 
scendent, and his hearers were not slow in 
realizing the fact, 

Giuseppe Ferrata was revealed in the 
light of composer at a recital devoted en- 
tirely to his works. He had as interpreters 
besides himself Henry Wehrmann and 
René Salomon, the well-known violinists; 
Mary Esther Wood, soprano, and Pierre 
Blanchard, basso. 

In his string quartets, songs and piano 
compositions Mr. Ferrata proved himselt 
not only a musician of unusual attainments, 
but a master of the intricacies of his art. 
He is a man of strong mentality and is the 
possessor of a mind rich in imagination. 
in his songs, especially, are strokes of real 
inspiration. 53. Ee 








BUSONI IN KANSAS CITY 





Italian Pianist Applauded by an Audience 
of 3,000 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 26.—Three thou- 
sand persons assembied in Convention Hall 
on lnursday evening to hear Busoni, the 
tamous pianist, who came here under the 
auspices of the Kansas City Musical Club. 
the audience was aroused to enthusiasm 
by the wonderful playing of this great ar- 
tist. He opened his program with two 
Choral Vorspiele by Bach—” Ecossaises,” by 
Beethoven; “Introduzione and Capriccio,’ 
by Paganini. Hie also played the Beethoven 
Sonata, opus 57, three Chopin numbers, the 
“Faust’ fantasie, Gounod-Liszt, and the 
Paganini-Liszt “Campella.” While this was 
an interesting program, still | heard many 
expressions of regret that he did not play 
more selections trom his enormous réper- 
toire, which had aroused such enthusiasm 
in the East. For instance, the twenty-four 
Chopin preludes, the beautiful Sonata in B 
Flat Minor by the same composer, or a 
Bach fugue, in the interpretation of which 
Busoni excels. 


Busoni is not the first great artist to make 
the mistake of choosing for his Western 
audiences things which would amuse rather 
than instruct, which show the technic of the 
pianist rather than the soul of the musi- 
cian. We hope to hear him soon again in a 
different program. 

The advanced vocal pupils of Mrs. Jennie 
Schultz and piano pupils of Miss Lichten- 
walter gave a very interesting program in 
their studios on Monday evening. Those 
who participated were: Gail Wilson, Alice 
Marksbury, Lolita Robinson, Edna For- 
sythe, Alice Bradley and Allee Barbee, 
vocalists; Elva Fuller, Geraldine Shepard, 
Emily Miles and Rae Rosenfield, pianists. 

The Elks’ Club gave the first in a series 
of musicales on Wednesday evening. The 
artists who furnished the program were 
Mrs. Herman F. Dow, soprano; Elizabeth 
Wall, dramatic soprano; Mollie F. Lucas, 
pianist; Frederick Curth, violinist; Willard 
Newell, reader, and Jean Parkhurst, accom- 
panist. M. R. W. 





MUSIC IN TEXAS 





Plans Being Made for State Sangerfest 
to Be Held in May 


Austin, Tex., Feb. 24.—The University 


‘Band and Orchestra gave a well-attended 


concert Wednesday night in the Audito- 
rium. Elizabeth Rutherford was the soloist 
for the evening. 

The Matinée Musical Club has begun the 
study of “Elektra.” 

The Amateur Musical Club is rehearsing 
“The Mascot,” which will be presented 
shortly after Easter. 

The Lotus Club is the name adopted by 
an Organization recently perfected for the 
purpose of giving solo programs every few 
weeks. Each member is pledged to con- 
duct a program in turn. The society is com- 
posed of about a dozen of the leading mu- 
sicians of the city. 

The twenty-eighth meeting of the State 
Sangerfest Association will be held in this 
city early in May, and about 2,000 guests 
are expected at that time. The local organ- 
ization has begun making arrangements for 
their entertainment. Hon. Waiter Tips is 
president, Hon. Rudolph Kleberg and Pro- 
fessor E. P. Schoch vice-presidents, Sam 
Sparks treasurer, Herman Bohn secretary, 
Walter Wupperman corresponding secre- 
tary, of the local organization. G. M. S. 





To Give Dinner to Damrosch 


To celebrate his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as a*musical director, a dinner will be given 
in honor of Walter Damrosch at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York, on Saturday, March 12. 





The New Haven Harugari Society gave 
a “Kommers” February 20, when the mem- 
bers turned out 200 strong to honor the 
twentieth anniversary of Professor Max 
Dessauer as musical director of the so- 
ciety. 
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PHILA. CAR STRIKE STOPS OPERA 





Impossible Traffic Conditions Cause Mr. Hammerstein to Close His 
Auditorium—Pohlig Orchestra Gives a Wagner Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 28.—Because of the 
riots and the inconvenience to transporta- 
tion attending the trolley strike here, Oscar 
Hammerstein closed the Philadelphia Opera 
House last week and gave none of the per- 
formances scheduled and advertised. The 
impresario realized that many opera pa- 
trons who lived too far from the house to 
walk would be unable to reach it because of 
imperfect trolley service, and might be fear- 
ful of personal injury in disturbances on 
the streets if they attempted to attend the 
operas. His wisdom in closing the audi- 
torium under the circumstances received 
favorable comment among music lovers, as 
much as they regretted the unfortunate 
conditions that prevented their enjoying the 
treats in store. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company gave a 


performance of a new opera, “L’Attaque 
du Moulin,” at the Academy of Music’on 
Thursday afternoon, and the attendance 
was large. The Academy of Music is in 
the central section of the city, in a locality 
that has not been much disturbed by riots 
during the strike, and the confidence of the 
public had theretore been less affected. An 
admirable presentation of the opera was 
given, the cast including Jane Noria, the 
American soprano, whose performance was 
a distinctly gratifying feature of the pro- 
duction; Edmond Clément, tenor; Dinh 
Gilly, baritone, and Marie Delna, the noted 
contralto trom Paris, who made her debut 
in Philadelphia on this occasion. Lhe sce- 
nic effects, showing the courtyard of the 
mill and ultimately its destruction by fire, 
were very picturesque and among the best 
produced here this season. 

The other notable events of the week 
were the performances by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at the Academy of Music, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra concert at the 
same place and the Hess-Schroeder Quartet 
at Witherspoon Hall. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, in response 
to numerous requests to Carl Pohlig, con- 
ductor, presented an all-Wagner program 
at its concerts on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evenings, before enthusiastic and 
appreciative audiences. Mr. Pohlig is en- 
wrapped no more completely than when he 
is presiding over the difficult rendition of 
this master’s works, and makes them so 
intelligible and delightful that he at once 
arouses and intently holds lovers of the 
classic, such as attend the productions by 
Philadelphia’s noted organization. The se- 
lections were “Faust” Overture, three ex- 
cerpts from “Tannhauser” — Bacchanale 
from “Der Venusberg,” “Tannhauser’s Pil- 
grimage to Rome,” and the inspiring over- 
ture to the opera; Vorspiel and ending 
(“Isolde’s Liebestod”), from “Tristan und 
Isolde” ; “Songs of the Forge” and “Wald- 
weben,” drom “Siegfried” ; ; Funeral March 
(“Siegfried’s Death”), from “Die Gotter- 
dimmerung,” and the Vorspiel to “Parsi- 
fal.” 

The fourth concert of the season by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, on Wednes- 
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day evening, attracted to the Academy a 
large gathering of patrons, who were well 
repaid with a musical feast of more than 
ordinary interest. It included the entranc- 
ing Unfinished Symphony in B Minor, by 
Schubert ; Rachmaninoff’s symphonic poem, 
“The Island of the Dead,” played here for 
the first time; Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks,” and as a solo feature, 
Brahms’s Concerto in A Minor, for violin 
and ’cello, with orchestra. The soloists were 
Willy Hess, concertmeister of the orches- 
tra, and Alwin Schroeder, the ’cellist. Con- 
ductor Fiedler was called to the front re- 
peatedly to respond to enthusiastic encores. 
Messrs. Hess and Schroeder united the pas- 
sages of the duet harmoniously and most 
artistically. They were recalled at least six 
times to respond to the enthusiasm of the 
audience. 

A delightful chamber music concert was 
given on Wednesday afternoon by the 
Hess-Schroeder Quartet, with Paul Krum- 
meich at the piano. The organization’s 
work proved most interesting. The pro- 
gram consisted of Schubert’s Quartet in D 
Minor, Sinigaglia’s colorful Serenade, for 
violin, viola and ’cello, op. 33, and Dvérak’s 
exquisite Quintet for piano and strings. Mr. 
Krummeich’s playing was most sympathetic, 
and indicated a thorough comprehension of 
the difficult selections. 

Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, the German reader 
and lieder singer, drew a large audience to 
Witherspoon Hall last Thursday evening, 
when he gave his first private recital here 
this season. The program included his 
favorite songs by Schubert, Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Wolff, Strauss and other composers. 

Frederick Maxson, organist of the First 
Baptist Church, has had a very busy month, 
during which he gave recitals at the Sus- 
quehanna University, at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Tyrone, Pa.; at the First 
Baptist Church, Altoona, Pa.; at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Philipsburg, Pa.; at 
the Forty-third Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, West Philadelphia; at the First 
Baptist Church here, when the “Prodigal 
Son,” by Sullivan, was sung by the aug- 
mented choir, and last Saturday afternoon 
his thirteenth recital at Calvary Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Germantown. Alan H. 
Lewry, violinist, assisted Mr. Maxson on 
Saturday. 

“The Land of Childhood” was interpreted 
by Elliott Field, reader, and Louise Githens 
Trimble, soprano, with William C. Young 
at the piano, before an appreciative audi- 
ence last week at Griffith Hall. The first 
section of the program consisted of several 
groups of songs by Mrs. Trimble and read- 
ings by Mr. Field, selected from the vari- 
ous authors of the literature of childhood. 
The second section was devoted to compo- 
sitions of Eugene Field, the best beloved 
of the children’s poets. The poems were 
illustrated in the stereopticon, with draw- 
ings made especially for this interpretation, 
beautifully and artistically colored. Mrs. 
Trimble sang the lullabies as they were 
pictured on the screen, and Mr. Field re- 
cited the other poems. =. Ee ie 
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baritone, and Jeanne Maubourg, mezzo- 


soprano, furnished an entertainment given ° 


by Mrs. Henry Payne Whitney at her 
home, No. 871 Fifth avenue, New York, 
on February 26. A concert program by 
Nahan Franko’s orchestra included a com- 
position by Rawlins Cottenet, “Chanson 
Meditation,” which Mr. Franko had orches- 
trated for the occasion. 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST WHO 
WON A TRIUMPH AT 
DEBUT IN BERLIN 




















MABEL CORDELIA LEE 


SERLIN, Feb, 20.—Mabel Cordelia Lee, a 
young American violinist and a pupil of 
Sevcik and Thibaud, scored a surprising 
success at her recent concert in the Sing- 
akademie. Even the customarily captious 
Berlin critics have treated her with the ut- 
most kindness, all agreeing that she is infi- 
nitely more gifted than the average débu- 
tante who appears so frequently before 
them. She played an interesting program 
consisting of Mozart’s Concerto in E Flat, 
Saint-Saéns’s in B Minor and several other 
numbers. She seems to have a brilliant 
future in store. 





Distinguished Artists in Charity Concert 


Rita Fornia, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
David Bispham, the baritone, and Berrick 
von Norden, tenor, were among those on 
the program of a concert at the Belasco 
Theater, New York, Thursday afternoon, 
March 3, for the benefit of the Morningside 
Milk Dispensary. Others announced to 
appear were Alma Webster Powell, so- 
prano; Beatrice Bowman, soprano; Mar- 
garet C. Dunlap, contralto; Giacinta della 
Rocca, violinist; Andre Sarto, basso; Grif- 
fith Hughes, baritone, and Howard Davis, 
tenor. 


INDIANAPOLIS PROUD OF 
FINE NEW THEATER 


Building Makes Grand Opera Season 
Possible—News of the Local 
Musicians 





INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 26.—Indianapolis is 
proud to announce a new possession in the 
Murat Theater, which opened to-night. In 


an interview J. J. Shubert, who inspected 
the theater, says the acoustic properties are 
perfect. The auditorium will undoubtedly 


increase the possibilities for a season of 
grand opera in this city. 

Guest day was observed Wednesday af- 
ternoon by the members of the Four o’Clock 
Club, when they presented the last of a 


series of programs prepared from French 
composers. Piano numbers were given by 
Helen Van Camp, Margaret Hennessey, 
Flora Brinkmeyer, Edith King Kincaid, 
Jeannette Crouse, Ruby Lane and Ruth 
Moore. One flute number was given by 
Aulie Ertel, and upon this program the 
members were assisted by Frank Parks, 
tenor, of the faculty, who sang Gounod’s 
“Song of the Shepherd.” 

On Wednesday night, at Hollenbeck Hall, 
the Mendelssohn Trio, composed of Maud 
Essex, soprano; Louise Grieve, pianist, and 
Mrs. G. B. Jackson, violinist, assisted by 
Helen Nell Lemon, reader, gave the fifth 
membership concert of this season for the 
2s Ws GM 

Monday evening a recital was given at 
the Indiana-Boston School of Expression 
and Dramatic Art. Those taking part were 
Moses and Ida Mulligrub, Dale Golden, 
Mons Adonis, Maurice Carter Tull, Richard 
Dasher, William C. Bliss, Lavander Kids, 
Charles Haas, Daisy Lutz, Ruth Roll and 
Helen Marie Warrum. Assisting in this 
program were Rosetta Olson, pianist, and 
Alfred Troemel, violinist, of the Indianap- 
olis Conservatory of Music. 

The following pupils took part in a re- 
cital given Wednesday evening at the Col- 
lege of Musical Art: Harold Ehnes, Lo- 
raine Butler, Fanny Waddy, Henry Holton, 
Gertrude Keifer, Marie Winn, Bertha An- 
acker, Florence Dippel, Vera Mullin, Ruth 
Jewell, Edwin Jordon, Mabel Wiley and 
Hazel Hammel, harpist, of the faculty, as- 
sisted, giving “Carneval Mignonne,” by 
Schutt. 

Upon the program presented by the pupils 
of the Metropolitan School of Music Thurs- 
day evening, Perle Smith and Harry Hol- 
stein presented a sketch given in costume. 
Piano, vocal and violin numbers were given 
by Sara Gasaway, Bertha Breuner, Rosa- 
lind Whitman, Julia Wolf, Cleo Hunt, 
Maude Williamson, Edward Resener, Nora 
Biven and Oma Davis. 

On Thursday night a pupils’ recital was 
given at the Co-operative School of Music, 
and the ninety-first recital given Friday 
evening at the school served to introduce 
Mrs, Estelle Carson Jones in her initial 
recital as the head of the new department 
of expression and elocution of the institu- 
tion. Mrs. Jones was assisted by Frank 
Parks, tenor; Ruby Lane and Bertha Jas- 
per, pianists. 

J. Riley Small, organist of Tabernacle 
Church, and Frank Croxton, basso, of New 
York, were heard in recital at Morristown 
Thursday. a Gb Ae 
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LONDON ‘“‘ PUNCH” ON GRAND OPERA 








The program of Oliver Codling’s forth- 
coming grand opera season is remarkable 
for its catholicity. It will include “Parsifal,” 
“The Bohemian Girl,” “Fidelio,” “The 


Merry Devil,” “Tristan und Isolde” and 
Strauss’s “Rlectrocuta”—the last named sub- 
ject to the approval of the censor. Besides 
these standard works, Mr. Codling hopes 
to produce “A Suburban Hamlet,” by Ar- 
chie Pelago, the famous Anglo- Hellenic 
composer; “Ulat Tanalarezul,” an Etruscan 
fantasy-opera, by Quantock de Banville, 
and “Jack the Ripper,” a grand opera 
comique, by Ole Brok. 

Some notion of the initial difficulties to 
be faced by Mr. Codling may be gathered 
from the fact that each performance of “A 
Suburban Hamlet” will cost £2,000, irre- 
spective of the composer’s fee for conduct- 
ing his work, which is £500 a night. Again, 
for M. de Banville’s work the orchestra will 


be increased to 200 performers, while in Ole 


Brok’s masterpiece no fewer than 1,200 in- 
strumentalists will be employed, including 
300 contrabass bulbophones with recipro- 
cating nozzles and Harveyized placket- 
flanges. 

But the preliminary outgoings reach their 
high-water mark in the case of “Electro- 
cuta,” where the inspissated gloom of the 
story and the appalling display of blood- 
boltered ferocity in the last act rendered 
it necessary for the management to retain 
the services of a whole army of medical 
men, ambulance bearers and nurses to at- 
tend to the needs of the terrified spectators. 

Some personal particulars relating to the 
artists will perhaps. be of interest to our 
readers. Mme. Materna Seigel, who is of 
Bessarabian extraction, is a woman of co- 
lossal build and Amazonian physique. Her 
shrieks in the death scene, as Strauss once 
generously observed, are more like the cries 
of an inspired macaw than those of a hu- 
man being.—London Punch. 





MUSICAL MICROBES 


The Germ Theory Applied to Deficien- 
cies in Choirs and Quartets. 


The germ theory received a distinct ad- 
vancement from a recent speech by Dr. 
Walford Davies. Dr. Davies, in adjudicat- 
ing at Carlisle Musical Festival, emphasized 
the tendency to sing flat on the part of a 
number of competing choirs. There 
seemed, he stated, to be a microbe of flat- 
ness which threatened to spoil the beautiful 
singing of the North of England. 

The idea of a musical microbe is an 
illuminating one. At least we think that 
there is a whole family of them. One may 
make the victimized singer sing flat, an- 
other may make him sing sharp, and a 
third, we fancy, exists whose mission is of 
a less limited kind. We refer to the mi- 
crobe which controls quartets. This mi- 
crobe is full of an ironic sense of humor. 
A Puck-like microbe, and sardonic at that. 
It is due to his machinations that super- 
ficially a quartet always has the appearance 
of being a comic thing. Sometimes a quar- 
tet dispels this effect by its glorious bursts 
of melody, and the microbe is foiled. But 
when the microbe is successful, the quartet, 
sing it never so lustily, remains a spectacle 

appy mirth. One does not listen to the 
quartet’s song in this case. One simply 
azes at the want of uniformity of its phys- 
ical proportions. Any four vocalists em- 
barking upon a rendering of “Ye Spotted 
Snakes” are bound to start at a disadvan- 
tage when the bass, five foot of rotundity, 
is next to an alto (or whomever he is next 
to) six feet two of emaciated weediness. 
Such is the microbe’s work.—London 
Globe. 








Huhn’s New Church Position 


Bruno Huhn has been appointed organist 
and musical director of the Madison Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, Madison avenue and 
Thirty-first street. He will commence his 
duties there on May 1. 





Musical Day for the Tafts 
WasuinctTon, Feb. 21.—A large society 
audience at the concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra this afternoon in the 


National Theater included the wife of the 
President. In the evening President and 
Mrs. Taft entertained between three hun- 
dred and four hundred guests at a musicale 
by the Hess-Schroeder Quartet from the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, assisted by 
Ernest Hutcheson, pianist of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, in Baltimore. 





MARTIN IN CONVERSE’S OPERA 





American Tenor to Take a Leading Part 
in “The Pipe of Desire” 
Riccardo Martin, the American tenor, is 


to create the leading réle in F. S. Con- 


verse’s “The Pipe of Desire,” which will be 
put on at the Metropolitan Opera House 
some time next month. Speaking of_his 
own role in the new one-act opera in Eng- 
lish, Mr. Martin says: 

“‘The Pipe of Desire’ is a one-part 
opera. The tenor, Jolan, is on _ the 
stage all the time and has nearly all the 
work to do. The cast has been rehearsing 
for some time, but rehearsals with the or- 
chestra have not been called. 

“Tolan is an allegorical figure. He rep- 
resents man in general, always swayed by 
his desires. Jolan meets the Old One, 
which is another name for Fate, and ob- 
tains from him the wonderful pipe which 
grants him his desires. Eagerly Jolan 
blows upon the pipe and desires his love. 
Impelled by his wish, she rises from a 
sick bed and comes to him, only to die 
exhausted at his feet. The pipe proves to 
be as undesirable as was Midas’s wonder- 
ful power of turning everything he touched 
into gold. 

“The composer’s method may be called 
Wagnerian in that he makes use of the leit 
motif, but in no other respect. Converse 
has shown commendable individuality in his 
opera.” 





Mazarin Sings Over Wireless Telephone 


A moderately successful test of the wire- 
less telephone as a means of transmitting 
the singing voice was made February 24 by 
Mme, Mazarin, of the Manhattan Opera 
House, singing from “Carmen” and other 
operas into a transmitter at the laboratory 
at 103 Park Avenue, New York, while 


newspaper men and others interested were 
at the receiving end in the Metropolitan 
Building tower. 

Often the sound was blurred, but at 
times the singer’s voice could be heard with 
fair distinctness. 


NEW POSITIONS FOR ORGANISTS 


Four Carl Pupils Engaged for Churches 
in Greater New York 


Eugene C. Morris has been engaged as 
organist and choirmaster of Grace Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn, beginning May I, 
and Troll Rees has been engaged as organ- 
ist and choir director at the Fort Washing- 
ton Reformed Church, New York City, and 
has already begun his duties there. 

Harry Oliver Hirt, who for two years 
has officiated at the Bloomingdale Reformed 
Church, New York, has been engaged for 
the Classon Avenue Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn, with a large increase of salary. 

Harold Vincent Milligan has signed a 
new contract at the Rutgers Presbyterian 
Church, New York, with a raise of salary. 
Mr. Milligan will play a recital under the 
auspices of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, Monday evening, March 14, in Rutgers 
Church. These four organists are pupils of 
William C. Carl. 











MARY INGRAHAWM’S ACTIVITY 


Boston Pianist Assists in Lecture Recital 
on Strauss’s “Elektra” 


Boston, Feb. 28.—Mary Ingraham, the 
pianist, took part in a private lecture given 
by Henry L. Giddeon, the organist and com- 
poser, on the opera “Elektra” one afternoon 
last week, at the home of Mrs. Harry E. 
Converse. Excerpts from the opera were 
played by Miss Ingraham, and Mr. Giddeon 
and Mrs. Converse sang certain portions of 





the opera. This was the first recital on 
“Elektra” given in Boston. Mr. Giddeon 
recently gave public lectures on “Parsifal” 


and on Siegfried Wagner. 

Miss Ingraham played at a recital in 
Bradford, Mass., early in the month, and is 
to play at a concert in Steinert Hall to- 
morrow evening. She is having a busy sea- 
son in her teaching as well as public work, 
and has a number of engagements booked 
for later in the season. D. L. L. 


GIVE A JOINT RECITAL 


Frieda Langendorff and Mr. Werrenrath 
Appear in Holyoke, Mass. 


Hotyoxe, Mass., Feb. 28.—Mme. Frieda 
Langendorff and Reinald Werrenrath, the 
young baritone, appeared in a joint recital 
at the Holyoke Musical Club on February 
15, each scoring considerable success. Mme. 
Langendorff was at her best, and sang the 
air, “Ah! Mon Fils,” from “Le Prophete” ; 
the familiar aria from “Samson and Da- 
lila”’ Mary Turner Salter’s “The Cry of 
Rachel,” and shorter songs by Grieg, Mas- 
senet and Mrs. Beach. Her wonderful per- 
sonality and the dramatic beauty and fer- 
vor with which she invests everything she 
sings completely captivated her hearers. 
Her enunciation is perfection itself, no 
matter what language she happens to be 
singing. She had to grant several encores. 

Mr. Werrenrath, too, received an ovation 
such as his unusual talents merited. He 
gave the difficult air from Handel’s “Julius 
Cesar” with a perfect display of vocal tech- 
nic, but it was in the songs of Franz and 
Schubert, and in his rendering of “Danny 
Deever,” that showed him at his very best. 
He also sang numbers by Harriet Ware, 
Arthur Whiting and Brahms, and added 
several extras to his program. 








Music of the Stone Age 


The reproach that England is not a mu- 
sical nation will be no longer heard after 
the Army Pageant is produced next June. 
Mr. Christopher Wilson will shatter the 
illusion. He is going to reproduce the 
music of the Stone Age by means of “mar- 
rowbones struck with flints, the hollow bone 
giving out a curiously resonant note.” The 
same instruments struck with knives will 
produce a “melodious concord” representa- 
tive of the Iron Age.—From the Westmin- 
ster Gazette. 





Fritzi Scheff to Become Schubert Star 


Fritzi Scheff, comic opera star, has 
closed a contract to appear for the next 
three seasons under the management of 
Sam S. and Lee Shubert, Inc. Since she 
left the Metropolitan Opera House, Miss 
Scheff has been under the management of 
Charles Dillingham, their present severance 
of relations being due, it is said, to dif- 
ferences over the matter of salary. 











DAVID BISPHAM’S VIEW OF THE SINGER’S MISSION 








David Bispham’s broadness of mind and 
catholicity of taste is shown in many direc- 
tions. In his musical development he did 
not, like so many, content himself with 


simply becoming “a singer,” as the phrase 
goes. He realized that to become an artist 
demanded a highly developed mental equip- 
ment, as well as extensive musical and dra- 
matic undrstanding. A distinguished inter- 
pretation of music is a very complicated 
and complex process. According to Mr. 
Bispham, if prospective musicians would 
ponder upon this a little they might be able 
to advance themselves farther than they 
are likely to when simply following con- 
ventional standards. What would Loewe’s 
superb ballad, “Edward,” have been if it 
had been just “sung”? As baldly uninter- 
esting as one could possibly imagine. But 


when imbued with the highly trained vocal, 
musical, intellectual and dramatic under- 
standing of Bispham, it became a living, 
artistic organism, holding one fast in a 
spell of weird fascination. No wonder an 
audience becomes enthralled by music when 
presented in such a manner. Its meaning 
is then rendered clear to the most un- 
initiated. 

Mr. Bispham conceals no secret in his 
art methods. He betrays it opeuly to all 
every time he steps upon the platform. 
When he displays the vocal finish of the 
Bach Aria, the consummate mdstery of 
dramatic recitation, as in “King Robert of 
Sicily,” and the high gifts of the great 
actor, as in his presentation of Poe’s “Ra- 
ven,” it becomes plain that his work is the 
unified product of various manifestations 
of art. 
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THE ORCHESTRA WHICH IS MAKING MINNEAPOLIS FAMOUS 











THE MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, EMIL OBERHOFFER, DIRECTOR 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 26.—The seventh sea- 
son of the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Emil Oberhoffer, 
has been the most successful in its history. 
With the new guarantee of $50,000 a year 
for five years Mr. Oberhoffer has been able 
to strengthen the weak places of last sea- 
son and placed the orchestra among the 
first ranks. 


Technically, the eighty-one players have 
shown themselves equal to any demands, 
and this season as never before are mani 
fested that deep sympathy and unison of 
spirit between conductor and men which 
make so much for the interpretative phase 
of music. The men fully recognize the high 
ideals of Mr. Oberhoffer, and are giving 
him most loyal support. 

The orchestra is especially fortunate also 
in its president, E. L. Carpenter, and its 


board of directors. Though having a multi- 
tude of business responsibilities, Mr. Car- 
penter always finds time to attend many of 
the rehearsals, meeting the men personally, 
and Mr, Oberhoffer and men alike declare 
his encouragement and enthusiastic interest 
has proved an inspiration to them all. With 
such distinct harmony everywhere and the 
musical business interests all working for 
the same end, the orchestra cannot fail of 
being a great uplift to the musical life of 


the city as well as a source of municipal 
pride. The public, too, is loyal, for the sea- 
son sale is the largest in the history of the 
organization. The popular concerts given 
every Sunday afternoon have also attracted 
large audiences. There has even been a 
demand that more Friday evening concerts 
should be given nxt season. Beginning in 
April, the orchestra will commence its 
Spring tour of nine weeks, making the long- 
est tour it has yet undertaken. FE. B. 





UNIQUE GATHERING AT 
COUDERT’S PARIS STUDIO 


Melodies of the Homeland Sung by 
American Guests of De Reszké’s 
New York Pupil 


Paris, FrRANcE, Feb. 20.—Philippe Cou- 
dert, of New York, is a recruit to the 
teachers of the de Reszké idea. Mr. Cou- 
dert has been singing and working in the 
interest of music and musicians in Paris 
for a number of years. He has just taken 
an attractive studio apartment in the Rue 
Edmond-About, one of the new streets 
near the Bois, where he entertained in his 
successful way last Saturday evening. To 
say that people sat around the dining room 
table until 1 o'clock singing ‘Way Down 
Yonder in the Corn Field,” “Kentucky 
Babe,” “Seeing Nellie Home” and other 
American classics isn’t exactly evocative of 
the fine art idea, but lead by the precious 
“basse chantant” of Godard, the young 
American whom de Reszké considers one 
of the great promises of the generation, 
and carried by a chorus of twenty or more 
trained voices, these homely airs assumed a 
charm with which they are not too fre- 
quently invested. Among those artists who 
contributed to the formal program before 


supper were Mr. Coudert, Charles Edward 
Clarke, Godard, Constance Purdy, Bessie 
Bouhy and Mlle. le Flaguet, a young 
French-American woman from the South. 


L. i 





Free Admission Sought for Foreign 
Musicians 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 24.—Free admission 
of foreign musicians “to protect us from 
some of the discords of our American 
bands” was pleaded for Tuesday at a hear 
ing before the House Committee on Immi- 
gration in connection with the Hayes bill 
for the regulation of immigration. Repre 
sentative Kiistermann, of Wisconsin, cham- 
pioned the foreign musicians. Arthur Hol 
der, representing the musicians’ organiza- 
tion in the American Federation of Labor, 
read resolutions protesting against the im- 
portation of foreign bands and orchestras, 
which, he said, worked more cheaply than 
local musicians. 


Mrs. Randolph Beardsley’s Recital 


Pupils of Mrs. Randolph Beardsley—her- 
self a pupil of Ella Backus Behr—gave 
a piano recital in her studio, No. 1549 E. 
Nineteenth street, Brooklyn, on February 
26. The program included numbers by 
Schubert, Faelten, Schumann, Kullak and 
Heller. 
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MARK HAMBOURG PLAYS 
TO MONTREAL’S LIKING 


His Program Light and Popular.—Two 
Prodigies Soon to Return to the 
City—McGill Choral Concert 


MontTreEAL, Feb. 22.—Mark Hambourg 
played here last week at Windsor Hall to 
a not very large but quite enthusiastic au- 
dience. His program was light and popular, 
and his playing was also popular in quality, 
his Chopin Etudes being his most intel 
lectual selections. 

Gustave Comte, a new impresario, an 
nounces that he has engaged Beatrice La 
Palme, a French-Canadian girl, who is now 
singing with great success in opera at Co 
vent Garden, for an appearance at the 
Arena during the Summer, with Albert 
Giguere, another lrench-Canadian now set 
tled in Boston, who is doing brilliant work 
as a violin soloist. Miss LaPalme has not 
been heard in Montreal since she became a 
singer, for it was as a violinist that she 
achieved her successes in Montreal in her 
student days, before she was sent to the 
Royal College of Music in London by Lord 
Strathcona as one of the first recipients of 
his Imperial scholarships. The college au- 
thorities discovered that she had a grand 
opera voice. 

Another Montreal prodigy who will soon 
return is Ellen Ballon, who is eleven years 
old now, and was scarcely eight when she 
amazed Montreal by revelling in the most 
complicated fugues of Bach, and playing 
them like a veteran. She was then a pupil 
of Clara Lichtenstein, and since going to 
New York has been studying with Joseffy. 
She will make her début with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra on March 10, 
when, so report has it, she is to play three 
piano concertos from memory 

The McGill Conservatorium Choral, under 
Principal Perrin, gave its concert last week, 
and performed a number of glees and mad- 
rigals with great success. It is rather a 
glee society than a large chorus, consisting 
of some fifty-odd members and being more 
notable for delicacy than for depth of 
tone. Among the works performed was a 
composition by Dr. Perrin himself entitled 
“Wake Up, Sweet Melody,” which showed 
a deep feeling for the old forms and a 
clever handling of them. 

Tetrazzini is booked here once again, her 


first visit having fallen through. She will 
sing at the Théatre Frangais on Monday, 
March 14. 

The Lenten recitals of Lynnwood Far 
nam, organist, are drawing large audiences 
at Christ Church Cathedral. At the second 
of the series he played Boellmann’s “Fanta- 
sie Dialogue,” op. 35, with splendid ef- 
fect. Mary Tooke, probably Montreal’s 
most distinguished non-professional violin- 
ist, and a pupil of Ysaye, played the La 
Folia Variations of Corelli with great ear- 
nestness and beauty of tone. K. 
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EMIL SAUER'S BUSY 
SEASON IN LONDON 


_ Elena Gerhardt and Richard Buhlig 
Also Among Recent 
Recitalists 


Lonpon, Feb. 12.—Elena Gerhardt was 
the principal attraction at the Chappell 
ballads concert, last Saturday. She sang 
Schumann’s “Der Nussbaum” and “An die 
Musik,” by Schubert, and later a song by 


Lambert. 

The Russian Trio made its initial Lon- 
don appearance Monday and proved itself 
worthy of the reputation which preceded 
it. Tschaikowsky’s lovely work in A 
minor, written in memory of Nicholas 
Rubinstein, was played with fine under- 
standing and beautiful ensemble. 

Richard Buhlig, the American, undertook 
a formidable task for the first of his three 
piano recitals. The program was entirely 
given to Beethoven, comprising the Sonata 
in D, op. 18; the A flat, op. 110, followed 
by the C minor and the ‘ *32 variations.’ 

I was “iE to hear only the great A flat 
Sonata, and judged that Mr. Buhlig was 
not in his best mood. The reading showed 
the thorough student in every phrase, but 
in some way the bigness of the work was 
missed. 

The notable interest in Kathleen Bruck- 
shaw’s pianoforte recital was a fine ren- 
dering of MacDowell’s “Keltic” Sonata. 

Emil Sauer is appearing here three 
times this week—in his own _ recital 
Wednesday; the Philharmonic Thursday, 
and the Reonty Hall Symphony concert 
Saturday. In the program for his own re- 
cital, Mr. Sauer excelled in compositions 
which revealed his crisp and scintillating 
technic, yet his interpretation of Beethoven 
and Chopin sonatas was sane and never 
sentimental. 

Elena Gerhardt found a large audience 
to welcome her at Bechstein Hall Thurs- 
day evening. An admirable program was 
rendered with great charm. Undoubt- 
edly Miss Gerhardt stands at the very front 
of interpreters of the German lied, and 
she has done much to show the English 
public the beauties of this literature. 

Parry's Symphony in E minor was 
played at the Philharmonic concert Thurs- 
day. It has been many years since the 
work has been heard. It reveals much 
good musicianship, but perhaps not enough 
of inspiration. Emil Sauer played Schu- 
mann’s Concerto in fine style, and some 
solos later in the evening. 

Last evening that energetic composer, 
Joseph Holbrooke, gave his orchestral con- 
cert at the Queen’s Hall. Landon Ronald 
shared the honors of the baton with the 
composer. In order to fulfil Mr. Hol- 
brooke’s requirements an orchestra of one 
hundred and twenty players was in attend- 
ance, but, with all this effort, little really 
interesting work was brought forward. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





Well-Known ’Cellist Insane 


His mind shattered and the savings of 
four years paid out to specialists by his 
wife, Jacob Borodkin, a Russian ’cellist of 
note in Europe as well as in New York, 
has become a patient in New York’s public 


hospital for the insane on Ward’s Island. 
Before she would allow her husband to go 
to the public hospital, Mrs. Borodkin sac- 
rificed even his beloved ‘cello, disposing of 
it to the pawnbroker to buy food. Borod- 
kin is suffering from acute melancholia, 
and little hope is entertained that he will 
recover. 








AMERICAN TOUR IN 
PROSPECT FOR CARL 
PHILIPSEN, PIANIST 














A German Cartoonist’s View of Carl 
Bernhard Philipsen, the Danish 
Pianist 


It is not unlikely that America may hear 
Carl Bernhard Philipsen, the accomplished 
Danish pianist, next year, for he is con- 
sidering a tour with Alexander Heinemann. 
With Paul Schram assisting, Mr. Philipsen 
will offer a program of compositions for 
two pianos, in Vienna this month, and with 
Mr. Heinemann he will make a short tour 
of Denmark from March 8 to 15, introduc- 
ing the Clutsam keyboard for the first time 
in Denmark. 





Haensel and Jones to Book Gerville- 
Réache 


Mme. Gerville-Réache has recently con- 
cluded arrangements with the concert man- 
agers, Messrs. Haensel & Jones, whereby 
this firm will have entire charge of all 
concert engagements for her in the future. 
Already since signing this contract they 
have booked two important festival engage- 
ments for her in April, one of these being 
with the Damrosch Orchestra at Spartan- 
burg, S. C., on April 15. 





Nordica’s Farewell to Havana 


Havana, Feb. 19.—Mme. Nordica’s fare- 
well concert in her series in Havana was 
made the occasion last night of a warm 
demonstration of regard. The prima donna 
sang arias from “Aida,” and was repeat- 
edly recalled and showered with gifts of 
flowers. After the concert a big crowd 
assembled outside the theater to bid her 
farewell. 


VIENNA PIANISTS 
SPEND BUSY WEEK 


Alfred Grunfeld, Franz Schmidt 
and Others Appear in 
Recitals 


Vienna, Feb. 13.—The week just past 
contained an unusual number of piano re- 
citals, besides other concerts of interest. 

Alfred Griinfeld, the Vienna “Liebling,” 
gave his annual concert in the Grosser Mu- 
sikverein Hall.on Thursday, and, as usual, 
evety seat in the house, which has room 


for more than 1,700 persons, was occupied. 
Grinfeld is the one pianist among the many 
who appear in Vienna who invariably plays 
to a packed auditorium in the hall men- 
tioned, and. his annual recital has come to 
be famous, quite as much on account of the 
feminine finery which is always on exhibi- 
tion as for the abilities of the performer. 
Always on his program there is a little 
Beethoven, Schumann—even Brahms, per- 
haps, for the sake of the conventionalities 
of the piano program, but afterward come 
the numbers for which the decolleté occu- 
pants of the orchestra chairs have been 
waiting—rhythmic tidbits from the pen of 
Griinfeld and others, and a Strauss tran- 
scription, perhaps, as a rousing finale. The 
encores would last until past midnight if 
the débutantes and boarding-school girls 
could have their way. 

Franz Schmidt’s recital seemed alluring, 
from the program, which contained as clos- 
ing number a piano transcription of Richard 
Strauss, “Also sprach Zarathustra.” The 
other numbers were the Beethoven Sonata, 
op. 31, No. 3; a Schubert Impromptu and 
the Schumann “Humoreske.” Besides dem- 
onstrating the technical and _ theoretical 
skill of the performer, the program was 
interesting in that it gave the listener the 
opportunity for hearing Strauss’s_tone- 
poem devoid of its brilliant-hued orches- 
tral coloring. Whatever may be said of the 
later Strauss, certainly in his tone-poem 
period he cannot be accused of covering a 
paucity of ideas with a highly colored or- 
chestration. The luxuriousness of the mod- 
ern orchestra is there in all its glory, but 
then the ideas are there, too. This applies 
to “Also sprach Zarathustra” just as it does 
to “Tod und Verklarung,” “Don Juan” and 
others. In the other numbers on the pro- 
gram the pianist showed himself to be an 
academician of the old school. The read- 
ings were dry and uninteresting, and one 
can very well understand a certain critic 
dubbing the Schumann “Humoreske,” “the 
tapeworm,” under such circumstances. 

Dagmar Wally-Hansen gave a piano re- 
cital of Norwegian compositions on 
Wednesday evening. The program con- 
tained numbers by Grieg, Agathe Backer- 
Grondahl, Neupert, Melling, Alnaes, Sind- 
ing, Olsen, Cleve and Svendsen. 

On Saturday evening Mena T®épfer- 
Nechansky, a Wunderkind—of whom great 
things may be expected—gave a concert in 
Boesendorfer Hall. 

Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli is a composer 
of whom good things are spoken. He gave 
a concert of his own works on Monday at 
the Grosser Musikverein Hall, with the 
assistance of the Tonkiinstler Orchestra and 
two soloists, voice and violin. The pro- 
gram included an Allegro de Concert and 





Ballade Symphonique, for piano and orches- 
tra; a sonata for violin and piano, besides 
songs and piano pieces. 

Vernon Stiles appeared as Raoul, in “The 
Huguenots,” at the Opera on Wednesday 
evening, with his usual big success. Elsa 
Elizza, who sang the Valentine, deserves 
especial mention, along with Mr. Stiles. The 
wonderful richness of her voice and her 
perfect vocalization give her one of the 
very first places of honor among the mem- 
bers of the Vienna Royal Opera. 

Goldmark festivals in honor of the eigh- 
tieth birthday of the celebrated composer 
seem to occur every other week or so in 
Vienna. Orchestral programs, portions 
from his operas, his violin concerto and 
several of his chamber music compositions 
have been heard this season already, and 
now the direction of the Royal Court Opera 
is planning for a production of his “G6tz 
von Berlichingen.” This will be the Vienna 
premiére of the opera. Epnwin HucuHes. 


FLONZALEYS IN MILWAUKEE 








‘Their Initial Appearance There Results 


in Extraordinary Success 


MitwaukteE, Feb. 28.—The initial appear- 
ance in Milwaukee of the Flonzaley Quartet 
was_an extraordinary success. Considerable 
interest had been manifested for some time 
in the appearance of the Flonzaleys, who 
came heralded as ensemble players of the 
first rank. It was the thirteenth concert in 
the present season, given under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Clara Bowen-Shepard. 

It seemed that the playing of the Flonza- 
ley combination was as near perfection in 
every phase as is possible in the rendering 
of such music as Mozart’s String Quartet 
in C, Beethoven’s B Flat Major String 
Quartet, opus 18, and Dvoérak’s grand piano 
quintet, together with a scherzo movement 
of Max Reger’s composition and a succes- 
sion of harmonic progressions on a simple 
theme in the form of an adagio for strings 
by Chausson. 

Special applause was given Erich Schmaal, 
pianist, of Milwaukee, who played the ac- 
companiment with great artistic refinement, 
and did his full share to make the chamber 
concert one of the most successful of its 
kind that has been offered in Milwaukee 
for many a day. M. N. S. 





Louis Bachner’s Artistic Recital 


BAttrmore, Feb.. 24.—A piano recital of 
superior merit was given by Louis Bachner 
at the Peabody Conservatory, Friday after- 
noon, before a large and highly appreciative 
audience. An interesting program was pre- 
sented, which opened with the Beethoven 
Sonata in D major, op. 28, followed by 
Schumann’s “Papillons,”’ descriptive of a 
miniature carnival, which was most cor- 
dially received. Scott’s Mazurka, op. 67 
No. I, was repeated. An interesting number 
was Howard Brockway’s “Traumerei,” and 
other selections were from Brahms and 
Chopin. The program concluded with Mac- 
Dowell’s Polonaise in E Minor, after which 


the artist was repeatedly recalled. 
W. J. R. 


Honor for American Teacher’s German 
Pupil 

Bertin, Feb. 19.—Rudolf Berger, the 
German singer whose voice Oscar Saenger, 
the New York teacher, transformed from a 
baritone to a tenor, has received a flattering 
offer from the newly formed Berlin Grand 
Opera, as a consequence of which he will 
probably leave the Kaiser’s Royal Opera 
staff at the end of his present engagement. 
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SAYS TORN FINGER SPOILED HIS TOUR 





Richard Buhlig Ascribes Lack of Success in His Native America to 
Injury Sustained While Rehearsing—Resuming His 
English Recitals After Long Rest 


Lonpon, Feb. 12.—I called on Richard 
Buhlig recently, the day after his first Lon- 
don recital. This was almost his first ap- 
pearance since his tour of America, which 
resulted so disastrously, and, after having 
heard many versions of that tour, I wanted 
Mr. Buhlig’s own. I found the American 
pianist in a retrospective mood and quite 
willing to talk. 

“Before I went to America,” he said, “I 
had been having really flattering success in 
London and the provinces. The Steinways 
made me an offer on the strength of this, 
and advertised me in good style on the 
other side. My prospects were very bright 
indeed. Then at a rehearsal, at the very 
beginning of the tour, in doing a tremen- 
dous run which demanded strength and 
great tone, I literally tore the nail off one 
of my fingers, and I am not exaggerating 
when I say that every time | played on 
that American tour I suffered excruciating 
pain. I had to go-through with it for two 
months. Can you possibly imagine a pian- 
ist being able to give the best of himself 
under. such physical torture? 

“The finger did not heal?” I ventured. 

“Had it been given the least chance, it 
naturally would have healed, but I was 
playing about four times a week, which 
absolutely precluded its getting well.” 

“And you do not think the critics took 
this into account ?” 

“No; I fear not.” 

“Of course you know,” he added, hastily, 
“this may sound like a clever excuse, but 
I assure you it is the truth. 

“Since then,” he continued, “I have had 
a threatened case of appendicitis, which, 
though not serious enough for an opera- 
tion, has become so dangerous that | have 
been obliged to live a most quiet life.” 

“You are now living in Berlin?” ' 

“Yes; I have a flat there. I am now just 
beginning to feel my old self again. You 
must understand that the sad part of the 
American experience was my feeling that, 
after injuring my finger, I should abso- 
lutely have refused to play, yet could not.’ 
Mr. Buhlig looked out at the falling rain 
and sodden English atmosphere. “It takes 
some energy to enter the arena anew after 
months without practice.” 

“Where have you been recuperating?” 

“Italy. That is the only country where 
people may really rest and not feel they 
are shirking their work. 

“I have just been playing at Hudders- 
field and Middlesborough, and, between 
my second and third recitals, | must go up 
to Sunderland. Our American violinist, 
Macmillen, has been appearing up there, 
and also Elena Gerhardt.” 

“You will be here in the season, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes. I have an orchestral concert April 
2, and I may give a Debussy recital in the 
season. You know I was early in playing 
his his_ things here; in fact, long before he 


was very well known.” Mr. Buhlig lit a 
cigarette and dropped back into a philo- 
sophical mood. 

“Have you ever had the feeling of sud- 
denly finding yourself not young? It is 
very odd. I suddenly find mo just out 
of. the youthful class and am beginning to 
be old. I am twenty-nine, but often taken 
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RICHARD BUHLIG 


A Snapshot of the American Pianist, 
Who Is Resuming His Recitals in 
England 


for thirty-five. It is rather difficult to ad- 
just oneself to the change.” 

I had noted Mr. Buhlig’s distinctly Eng- 
lish pronunciation, and made bold to re- 
mark upon it. 

“Your English is not quite American,” | 
said. 

“Another point,” he replied; “my Eng- 
lish, entirely unassumed, | assure you 
struck the Americans as somewhat of an 
effrontery. If I spoke, or tried to speak 
as an American, that also displeased them. 
They did not consider that twelve years 
abroad, especially at the developing period, 
make great and strong impressions. So, 
you see, I am flattering myself on being 
a much misjudged man, though I shoulu 
much prefer it otherwise.” 

Emerson WHITHORNE. 


ST. PAUL'S LENTEN MUSICALE 





Local Favorites Give a Vocal and In- 
strumental Program 


St. Paut, Mrnn., Feb. 24.—The first of a 
series of Lenten musicales was given in 
the “Angus” drawing-room Friday morn- 
ing. The occasion was distinguished by 
the appearance of Lewis Shawe, baritone. 
In a group of German lieder, including 
Schubert’s “Der Wanderer,” “Ungeduld” 
and “Der Neugierige,” Grieg’s “Ich liebe 
dich” and Meyer-Helmund’s “Ich wand’le 
unter Blumen,” the singer’s musicianly 
qualities met the demands of an expectant 
audience with whom Mr. Shawe is a favor- 
ite artist. The second group included Eng- 
lish songs. 

Rosario Bourdon, ’cellist, was received 
with enthusiasm. His solo numbers, “ Wid- 
mung” and “Vito,” by Popper, contrasting 
agreeably in style, were exceedingly well 
played, and won unmistakable popular 
favor. 

Norma Williams, violinist, opened the 
program with Borowski’s “Adoration” and 
a Hungarian dance by Haesche, making a 
ons appearance. 

Lina O’Brien, pianist, Miss Williams and 
Mr. Bourdon completed the program in a 
rendition of Haydn’s Third Trio. To Miss 
O’Brien, as pianist and accompanist, fell a 
goodly share of the burden of the hour, and 
to her was largely due the success of the 
occasion. 

The concert series is under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. M. D. Munn, and the patron- 
age representative of musical and _ social 
circles, ef ee! 


KAISER AS OPERA DIRECTOR 


—_—_—_ 


Takes Active Charge of Final Rehearsal 
of “Le Prophéte” 


Ber.in, Feb. 24.—Kaiser Wilhelm acted 
as critic and director of the final rehearsal 
of Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte” here to-day, 
taking charge of affairs for five hours. He 
directed the rehearsal from the front row 
of the stalls, giving many suggestions for 
improving the dramatic and orchestral de- 
tails. The opera will be given a gala per- 
formance at the Royal Opera to-morrow 
night. 

When the Kaiser left the theater he said 
the performance as revised under his di- 
rection was very good, indeed. 








The Opera Ticket Speculators 

Twelve ticket speculators arrested on a 
recent Sunday night in front of the Metro- 
politan Opera House were selling tickets 
which, the management says, were fur- 
nished to them by yearly subscribers. The 
testimony in the night court was to the 
effect that they were insulting patrons who 
refused to buy their wares. Magistrate 
Barlow discharged them all with a repri- 
mand, and it is fair to assume that they will 
be on the job again another Sunday night 
insulting other patrons of the opera house. 
Perhaps the Magistrate had no alternative, 
but if sidewalk speculation were controlled 
by a heavy license fee such fellows could 
not make a nuisance of themselves, or, if 
they did, the magistrate before whom they 
were arraigned would make short work of 
them and their offensive business.—New 
York Telegraph. 





Georg Henschel was welcomed back to 
Edinburgh at a concert in that city last 
month, 


PARIS NOW DELUGED 
WITH CONCERT MUSIC 


But American Students Find It Difficult 
to Select the Best—Charles Do- 
mergue’s Programs 


Paris, Feb. 20—Paris is now deluged 
with concerts, It is difficult for an Ameri- 
can student to exercise, within the first 
year at least, a wise discrimination and 
judgment in his choice of these musical 
events. And, strangly enough, there are 
very few of them who ever arrive, even 
after years of residence here, at selecting 
the best the city has to offer musically. 
This is one reason why Paris is so fre- 
quently depreciated, in a general musical 
way, by transient artists. It is true that its 
musical life is less concentrated than that 
of Berlin or New York and perhaps Lon- 
don, and a poor advertising system adds 
to the difficulties of the eager young 
American. Buta really broad musical edu- 
cation is open to the wide-awake student 
just by what he may hear, without allying 
himself to a school or conservatory if he 
just learns where to go to hear. 

A series of excelleiit concerts too little 
appreciated by American students in Paris 
is that given by Charles Domergue under 
the name of the “Cercle Musical.” These 
concerts have been taking place for five 
years in a little room called the “Salle des 
Photographies,” where certain photographic 
exhibits are wont to be held, over in the 
Rue de Clichy. These concerts are run 
with little regard for gain by a director 
who is rarely perceptive musically. Their 
programs are among the most progressive 
and artistic to be heard in Paris and are 
patronized and participated in by such men 
as Colonne, Debussy, d’Indy, Pierné, Ravel 
and Vidal. 

A special séance in the Theater de 
l’Athénée presented most admirably the 
Beethoven Archduke Trio by Harold Bauer, 
Firmin Touche, brother of the ’cellist of 
the Concert Touche, and Marneff, pianist; 
three “ariettes oubliées” and the _ well- 
known “Green” of Debussy by Maggie 
Teyte, appearing for the first time since 
her marriage; Chromatic Fantasy of Bach 
and César Franck Suite for piano by 
Bauer; String Quartet of Debussy by the 
Touche Quartet; and Debussy’s three chan- 
sons of Charles of Orleans for four voices, 
sung by Miss Teyte and the chorus of the 
Colonne concerts, unaccompanied, Debussy 
directing. ‘This was by all odds the most 
distinguished concert of the season thus 
far. It were well nigh impossible to sing 
Debussy better than Teyte, and the com- 
poser himself considers her the best of his 
interpreters. She has made a number oi 
trips with him since the Fall to present his 
music in different European countries. Vo- 
cally she is a charming example of what 
de Reszké can do with a small voice. Her 
tone has both warmth and purity. The 
little theater showed to grateful advan- 
tage the exquisite timber of her medium. 


L. L. 


Vocal pupils of Dora Wiley-Tennis gave 
a musicale at the Duryea Ballroom, No. 200 
West Seventy-second street, New York. on 
February 20. The audience found much tc 
enjoy in the singing of the participants. 
many of whom had studied but for a short 
time. Among those who distinguished 
themselves were Evelyn Roberts, Elmer 
Ley, Gertrude Ethel Faust, Alexander 
Laing, Thomas Patten and John de Behm. 
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Dear Mutr: 


give me to exercise my art. 


What splendid results follow from your treatments! 
cabinet. I am delighted to hear of the great success you are achieving, for I know it is deserved. 
Ever yours most sincerely, 


WHAT DALMORES SAYS: 


I always feel better and sing better with less effort after spending that reposeful, pleasant time in your little 
I am deeply grateful for all your care, skill and ate and the freedom you 
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LAOCOON SAN FRANCISCO 


The permanent symphony orchestra problem for San 
Francisco is dealt with in an editorial by Alfred Metz- 
ger in a recent number of the Pacific Coast Musical 
Review. When is San Francisco going to leave off 
hammering vainly at this nut and produce the hero 
who can crack it? 

San Francisco wants a symphony orchestra. The 
absence of one is unquestionably a sore spot in the 
artistic conscience of that city. San Francisco is a very 
peculiar city, entirely different in some respects from 
any other city in America. It is in some respects a 
striking anachronism—a city of cave men, with bear- 
skins and clubs, existing coincidently with a more or 
less civilized world. This does not mean that there 
are not many persons of great culture in San Francisco; 
there are probably about as many in proportion to its 
population as there are in other important American 
cities. But as regards the advancement of public 
affairs—political, educational, artistic—a state of war 
exists there which is virtually unparalleled in any other 
city of the United States. If one man gets his head a 
little higher than the others, they at once rush up with 
their clubs and knock him down. It makes no differ- 
ence whether he deserves such treatment or not; but 
the intense nature of rivalry in San Francisco is such 
that he gets it in any case. The heritage of the days 
of 49, the very thing which gives San Francisco its 
greatness and its strong men, is at the same time the 
greatest barrier to its artistic progress to-day, which 
can come only through co-operation. 

San Francisco in some respects leads the United 
States. There is no city whose inhabitants have a 
stronger sense of strength, freedom, and happiness. 
There is something about the very atmosphere of San 
Francisco which seems to defy every musty tradition 
which incrusts and hampers most other cities of 
America and of the world. It is essentially a city of 
promise—the City of the Golden Gate. But if San 
Francisco is going to lift itself up to the sense of the 
times, it will have to give over this battle of giants and 
establish co-operation among its citizens for artistic 
ends. 

Mr. Metzger founds his argument, including its re- 
jection of various plans which have been proposed, 
upon the principle that any policy should be opposed 
which prescribes support—artistic or financial—without 
at the same time providing a reward for such support. 
Mr. Metzger rightly thinks that the musicians who 
make up this orchestra should not give their services; 
and there is certainly no reason why they should. It 
is not the orchestral players’ place to make difficult 
sacrifices that citizens of America may have their 
Beethoven. But when the editor says that the business 
men should not contribute to a symphony orchestra 
without receiving “therefor the usual interest,” he is 





proclaiming himself an enemy of the art of his city. 
In taking such a stand he is going directly against the 
natural evolution of civilization, and putting a mere 
vagary against realities. In making this argument he 
shows himself the victim of a national disease. One of 
the chief symptoms of this disease is a confusing of the 
proper business handling of artistic matters with the 
commercialization of art itself. For a professional 
musician to refuse to do a certain thing because it is 
not good business, is one thing; but for a commercially 
successful man to refuse to use some of his money to 
advance an artistic situation because it will not pro- 
duce the same per cent. that a business does, is a 
totally different matter. By the time a civilization has 
reached the summit of prosperity commercially, it finds 
that there is no enhancing of the value of human life 
except through art, and it becomes natural and right 
to expend some of the money produced through com- 
merce, upon the advancement of art. 

Upon this great law of human growth Mr. Metzger 
would place a ban. His argument is subtle and spe- 
cious. It appeals to all Americans who have the same 
disease which he has, and he will probably succeed in 
arousing a certain amount of opposition to real prog- 
ress. But a wave of the hand of such a true prince as 
Major Higginson, who supports the greatest musical 
glory of America, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
shakes down such a structure of false reasoning as 
Parsifal’s spear shook down Klingsor’s magic gardens 
into a mass of ruins. 

It would be more democratic, it is true, if ten men, 
or twenty, would do such a thing instead of one. It 
would be still more democratic if the entire population 
of the city should share the expense of such an under- 
taking. But for all our democratic ideals in America, 
humanity has not yet reached a stage where this is 
possible. 

Mr. Metzger might find good grounds for asserting 
that it is unnecessary to have a famous “prima donna 
conductor”; but he is not stating the true grounds 
when he says that such a conductor is too great a 
luxury. He misrepresents the financial aspect of the 
situation to those to whom he is addressing himself 
when he asserts that the engagement of “prima donna 
conductors” is the cause of the “unnecessary financial 
failure” of Eastern orchestras. The. deficits of these 
orchestras are usually considerably larger than the cost 
of the conductor. Moreover, it is true that the en- 
gagement of world-famous conductors brings much 
patronage to the concerts that they would otherwise 
not have, and is thus desirable from a business stand- 
point. There is more value in the editor’s argument 
that such a conductor is not sufficiently catholic to 
answer the demands of variety. It is true that the 
European is sometimes too prone to superpose his ex- 
clusively European ideas upon America; and the in- 
tellectual freedom of San Francisco particularly will de- 
mand a broad-gauge man. 

The California Promotion Committee has advertised 
in the daily papers, inviting any one to suggest ideas, 
and it is in response to that advertisement that Mr. 
Metzger speaks. His ideas are cramped and commer: 
cialized. They are infinitely too small for the splendid 
city of San Francisco. So long as one is in the business 
of music, let him be businesslike about it, even if he be 
blessed with ideals. But when it comes to the million- 
aire appreciator of art, in Heaven’s name let him not 
hold the idea that art contains nothing which out- 
reaches the claims of business. 

Mr. Metzger would refuse to support any plan for a 
permanent symphony orchestra for San Francisco un- 
less it “could convince the promoters that such a plan 
was associated with financial gains to every one who 
could be induced to put money into it.” In other 
words, Mr. Metzger would kill any possibility of a 
symphony orchestra for his city. The symphony or- 
chestra is perhaps the most highly idealized form of 
artistic expression known to humanity, and is likely to 
be one of the last things in the history of civilization 
to pay money interest on the investment. In the 
prestige which it brings to its city it is nowadays, how- 
ever, regarded as a good asset. 

If the California Promotion Committee is still pon- 
dering the matter, let it think over some of the ideas 
herein expressed. 





VISITING EUROPEAN COMPOSERS 


The going of Rachmaninoff reminds one that sooner 
or later most of the prominent European composers of 
the present day, great, greater, and less great, visit 
America. Looking in retrospect over the last few years 
it may be seen that several men who are national leaders 
in various countries of Europe have been with us. 

Rachmaninoff himself may practically be regarded 
as the leader of the Russians to-day. None of the 
present Russians are more widely known or are pro- 
ducing works of more poetic and substantial character. 
The demand for a repetition of the “Isle of Death,” 


with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, speaks much 
for the impression which that work made in the Hub. 
It is not often nowadays that repetitions of large, new 
orchestral works are demanded. 

Several years ago Scriabine, who artistically is about 
as much a Frenchman as a Russian, came to these 
shores, but without making so great an impression 
as Rachmaninoff. Puccini, who may be regarded as 
the leader of modern Italy—certainly so in the operatic 
field—has been to this country, as has also Leoncavallo. 
No less a man than the leader of musical evolution— 
some say demolition—in Germany, Richard Strauss, 
was in this country not many years since, and Humper- 
dinck, occupying a high and unique place, as well. 

France has sent us Vincent D’Indy, who has been 
spoken of as a figure of uncompromising artistic 
dignity, and who might be regarded as the leader of the 
saner radical musicians of Paris. He produced a num- 
ber of his important works in America several years 
ago. Also, there has been Saint Saéns, who might be 
regarded as the leader of the older school in France. 
France has sent us also the sprightly Chaminade. 

England’s musical chief, Elgar, has been with us, 
and England’s Liza Lehmann is with us still. Now it 
is reported that Massenet will come to look us over. 
Strauss is likely to return, and Humperdinck certain to. 

The result of all these visitations, especially since they 
are by those whose lives, as composers, are spent at the 
source of music, must be a constantly increasing knowl- 
edge in Europe of the true state of musical affairs in 
America. Foreign visitors are famous, it is true, for 
making curious and erroneous deductions from observa- 
tions in this country, but the high order of intelligence 
of the composers who have been here should lead to a 
pretty fair idea of America being given out in Europe 
from their standpoint. When a returning European vis- 
itor has something disagreeable to say about us, it is im- 
mediately heralded and magnified on every hand, but 
it is probably not known how many comments of 
another nature have been made by returning visitors, 
concerning what they have seen of the steady upbuild- 
ing of music and the status of music in America. More 
and more, Americans visiting Europe should find there 
a better and more sympathetic knowledge of affairs 
here at home, and it may not be so far in the future 
when Europe will be requiring visits from our com- 
posers as we now require visits from theirs. 
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A Tenor and His Musical Pet 


This is William Kittredge, the tenor, and his dog, 
Prince Charlie, from London. Prince Charlie’s chief 
accomplishment is playing the piano, which ability he 
dearly loves to display, his favorite reward being a 
piece of sponge cake. He will go from any part of the 
house and play the piano when told to by his master. 
His preference is for ultra-modern music, which every- 
one knows has no harmony or melody. 


Cavalazzi— Malvina Cavalazzi, head of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House School for Dancing, is not particu- 
larly hopeful of the future of the American girl in the 
art that she teaches. “America is not likely to develop 
many premier dancers,” says Mme. Cavalazzi, “nof be- 
cause of the lack of inhetent ability, but because of 
the law which forbids dancing professionally until the 
age of sixteen.” 


Garden—Mary Garden, who has for a number of 
years been closely acquainted with Debussy, describes 
the composer as “at once the tenderest and cruellest of 
men.” “Think of the American novelist Hawthorne,” 
she says; “shy, sensitive, and reserved—there you have 
Debussy. His first wife, who was my intimate friend 
in Paris, was broken-hearted when his affections were 
captured by another woman. His wife shot herself. 
It seemed to make no more impression on him than 
would the casual flight of a bird. That’s what I mean 
when I call him cruel.” 
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Mary Turner Salter Has Achieved 
Fame as a Singer as Well as 
Song Writer 





By Stella Reid Crothers [| 











{Eprror’s Notz.—lIn this series Miss Crothers 
takes the most liberal and democratic view, and 
the discussions are not in the nature of a critical 
review. It is the wish of the writer to make them 
both suggestive and stimulating to those possessed 
of latent talent.] 


To have achieved double fame in her pro- 
fessional career—first as singer and later 
as composer—has been the good fortune of 
Mary Turner Salter. 

Born in Peoria, IIl., and inheriting a sen- 
sitive, musical nature, Mary Turner, while 
still a child, played and sang in concerts 
with a younger sister; who was a contralto. 
Her early study was with Dr. Max Schil- 
ling, in Burlington, Ia. Her family realized 
that she had a rich mezzo-soprano voice, 
and she was sent to develop it further by 
study with John O’Neill, at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, at Boston, and 
with Mme. Erminie Rudersdorf, in New 


York. 
She soon became known as a concert and 


oratorio singer of great charm, and in this 
capacity filled engagements under such di- 
rectors as B. J. Lang, Iheodore lhomas 
and Leopold Damrosch in company with 
such well-known soloists as Annie Louise 
Cary, Myron W. Whitney and the famous 
Ole Bull. } 

Although accustomed from early child- 
hood to give expression to her fancies by 
means of the piano, it was only after her 
marriage that Mrs. Salter began to give 
more definite attention to composition, and 
then chiefly as a diversion and rest from 
the duties of a busy domestic life. 

While the change from the concert plat- 
form to supervising a home was a very 
happy one, yet when the care of babies 
made such demands upon her strength that 
singing was for a time given up, the longing 
for musical expression was so insistent that 
the songs “just happened,” as Mrs. Salter 
expresses it. Yet every one can read be- 
tween their lines the inspiration of a talent 
not to be denied. 

Mrs. Salter says it never seemed as if 
any one else could care for the songs, be 
cause they were just the natural expression 
of herself, modestly ignoring the fact that 
that is the principal desideratum in art. 

Many of her songs are pure products of 
musical feeling, without preparation or spe- 
cial study, since Mrs. Salter has given only 
meager attention to the theory and technic 
of musical composition. Indeed, it is de- 
lightful to hear her say she “made them up” 
while engaged in such essentially feminine 
domestic occupations as baking, sewing, 
marketing and others of the homely dut 
of every-day life. “Contentment,” for in- 
stance, was written while she was busy 
making cakes; and, with a delicious sense 
of humor—so often lacking in women, ’tis 
said—Mrs. Salter adds that the cake, in 
spite of the diversion, was a success. Cer 
tainly the song has proved to be. The Ori- 
ental cycle, “A Night in Naishapur,” was 
composed on “moving day,” while the fam- 
ily was packing, and “The Pine I ree” “just 
came” while the mother was looking after 
her small youngster in Central Park. 

The first song which Mrs. Salter had the 
courage to write out, “A Water Lily,” was 
offered as a birthday remembrance to her 
husband, who is the well-known organist 
and composer, now director of music at 
Williams College, Massachusetts. 

Often she is able to “think out” a song 
during the night and hold it clearly until 














MARY TURNER SALTER 


day, but hundreds of melodies conceived 
are never put on paper, for Mrs. Salter al- 
most thinks in rhythm, so insistently does 
her musical thought clamor for expression. 
Many times words and music come simul- 
taneously, and many charming songs, both 
sacred and secular, testify to her ability as 
poet-musician. 

Her friends are rejoiced that Mrs. Salter 
has been persuaded to take up recital work 
again, for the reason that the solace and 
joy that music has ever been to her are ex- 
quisitely communicated to an audience 
through her interpretation of the songs of 
Schubert, Schumann, Rubinstein, Grieg and 
others of the masters. 

Mrs. Salter’s compositions range from 
the delicious. little lullaby, “The Sky- 
Meadows,” to the intensely dramatic set- 
ting of “The Cry of Rachel,” a cycle of 
songs, “Love’s Epitome,” being especially 
appealing. 





Peabody Students’ Recitals 


Battimore, Feb. 24.—Two excellent stu- 
dents’ recitals were given at the Peabody 
Conservatory last week. Monday after- 
noon, the participants, who are piano stu- 
dents under Ernest Hutcheson, were Mary 
K. Hutchins, Amoret Cameron Price, Car- 
lotta Heller, Selma Rosenheim and Law- 
rence Goodman. On Wednesday after- 
noon, students under Emmanuel Wad and 
J. C. van Hulsteyn participated. They were 
Lola Belle Jacobs, Louise Marsh, Emma 
Bosshart, Mary A. Sparkman and Josephine 
Williams, pianists, and Eli Kahn and Jeno 
Sevely, violinists. W. J. R. 





Europe Wants Maurice Renaud 


If he had not been engaged for next sea- 
son by Oscar Hammerstein, Maurice Re- 
naud, the distinguished French baritone of 
the Manhattan Opera House, might have 
difficulty in deciding where to place his 
services, so much are they desired by Eu- 
ropean managers. Last week M. Renaud 
received three invitations to sing next 
season in Europe. The directors of the 
Paris Grand Opéra wanted him for the 
role of Mephistopheles in a production of 
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“La Damnation de Faust,” next Winter. 
The Opéra Comique director, M. Carré, 
asked him to sing during the coming sea- 
son the title role in a revival of “ihe kiy 
ing Dutchman,” while Jules Massenet re- 
quested him to create the title rdle in the 
Paris production of “Don Quixote,” his 
latest operatic work. M. Renaud cabled 
his thanks for the offers, with the explana 
tion that his American engagements would 
not permit of acceptance. 





A Concert for Charity 


A concert was included in the bazaar of 
the University Settlement, at No. 184 El- 
dridge street, New York, February 23, given 
to help build a country home for “fresh air” 
purposes of the settlement. There was a 
large audience of children and their elders, 
who listened raptly to every bar of the 
music. The singing of Edith Chapman 
Goold, soprano, and Ellen Learned, con- 
tralto, charmed them particularly, for it 
was beautiful singing of the kind that 
leaves one hungrying for more. George 
Barrére’s flute-playing was also popular, 
and the other soloist, Hugh Allen, and 
Vida Sutton, reader, contributed much to 
admire. 





Ernest Hutcheson at the White House 

Wasuincrton, D. C., Feb. 28.—A musicale 
was given at the White House on February 
21, at which the Hess-Schroeder Quartet 
rendered four numbers. These were two 


movements of Grieg’s great G Minor Quar- 
tet, Arthur Foote’s “Tema con Variazioni,” 
for two violins, viola and ’cello, op. 32; two 
movements from the Quartet in G Minor 
of Debussy, and Schumann’s piano Quintet 
in E flat. The piano part was played by 
Ernest Hutcheson. 


Elman’s Farewell Recital 


Mischa Elman at his farewell recital in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Wednesday 
afternoon, March 9, will play for the first 
time in a recital the Saint-Saéns’s Concerto 
in B Minor and also the “Othello” Fan- 
tasie by Ernst. Following this recital El- 
man will make another Western tour, play- 
ing in Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, a 
farewell recital in Chicago at the huge 
Auditorium; Milwaukee, Duluth, Minneap- 
olis, Detroit, Toronto and Montreal. Young 
Elman will return to Europe early in April 
and will rest from then until the early part 
of next October, when he goes to Germany 
for a long tour. 


Emma Eames Suffers Bad Cold as Re- 
sult of Paris Flood 

Mrs. E. H. Eames, mother of Emma 
Eames, the prima donna, informed Musica 
America fhis week that her daughter’s fail- 
ure to appear in the concert given recently 
in Paris for the benefit of the flood 
victims was due entirely to a bronchial cold 
caused by the flood, and which made it im- 
possible for her to sing. 








“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so strong and so 
decisive was it.’’—(London Dally Tele- 


graph.) 


“Seldom indeed do we find a planist In 
whom are combined so man ualities 
that make for GREATNESS.”’— ndon 
Daily Telegraph.) 


“Her playing Is refined, and she Is 
plainly a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.”’-—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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FIGURING EXPENSES FOR BERLIN’S NEW OPERA HOUSE 








New Yorkers, Philadelphians and Chica- 
_ who have had some experience in 
nancing grand opera will be interested in 
the prospectus just issued by the promoters 
of Berlin’s new Grand Opera House, as it 
is described in the New York Times. The 
enterprise, which is to open its doors within 
a year, and many details of which have 
already been given in Mustcat AMERICA, 
will represent an investment for ground 
and building of $1,375,000. The capital will 
be raised by the issue of $875,000 worth of 
first mortgage bonds and $500,000 in shares. 

On a plot of 10,000 square yards in the 
Kurfiirstendamm, the fashionable West 
End residential section, a building of such 
heroic proportions that it will rank as the 
“largest opera establishment in the world” 
is to be erected. Within and without the 
opera will be architecturally pretentious. 

The house will hold 2,700 people. The 
price of seats will range from 25 cents to 
$2. On this basis the management reckons 
upon an annual income from tickets of 
$424,500, and $102,500 from the restaurant, 
checking and other concessions. The fixed 
charges will include $300,000 for purely 
artistic and managerial expenses—a sum 
which will strike the Directorate of the 
Metropolitan and Oscar Hammerstein as 
utterly Liliputian. 

The prospectus contemplates annual prof- 
its for dividends and a reserve fund of 
$106,000. 

Angelo Neumann, the manager of the 
German National Theater at Prague, in Bo- 
hemia, has been engaged as artistic director 


of the new enterprise, with Maximilian 
Moris, the accomplished stage manager of 
the Berlin Opéra Comique, as his chief 
lieutenant. As an inducement for the gen- 
eral public to participate in the flotation, 
the projectors announce that every pur- 
chaser of $1,250 worth of stock will be 
entitled to two seats at every performance 
given on the premises. 

Although his budget from the American 
point of view is extremely modest, Man- 
ager Neumann assures the Berlin public 
that both the vocal and instrumental staffs 
of the new opera will be absolutely first 
class. 

It is rumored that Caruso will be hired 
to dedicate the establishment with a fort- 
night’s répertoire. Arrangements are also 
said to be pending with Frau Cosima Wag- 
ner for the first German productions of 
“Parsifal” ever permitted outside the clas- 
sic precincts of Saiventh: 

The “Grand Opera” will, of course, com- 
pete actively from the start with the 
Kaiser’s Royal Opera. The policy of the 
new establishment includes representations 
of worthy but hitherto little known works 
from German, French and Italian operatic 
literature and a greater solicitude than is 
now customarily bestowed upon the works 
of the budding composers. _ 

To cater to the “people” in the broadest 
sense is the underlying idea of the whole 
scheme. The motive power behind it is 
Fedor Berg, the Berlin banker, who has 
already launched a number of successful 
amusement enterprises. 





MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM 





Rehearsals for April Festival Now Well 
Under Way 


BIRMINGHAM, Feb. 26.—The musical 
event of the month was the second in the 
series of the Treble Clef Club concerts. 
Albert Janpolski, a Russian baritone, and 
Mesdames Wells, Dunham, and Clarence 
Klenk, violins; Dr. Levy, flute, and Mr. 
Reitman, ‘cello, assisted. Miss Corrie 
Handley was accompanist. Mr. Janpolski 
sang numbers by Dv6rak, Brahms and 
Grieg. The ensemble work under the di- 
rection of William Gyssen was especially 
pleasing in “The Legend of Miana,” by 
H. de Foutenailles, with soprano solo by 
Elise Jones. The club is doing excellent 
work under the present director, William 
Gussen. 

Sara Mallam’s second “at home” was well 
attended and brought together all those 
who are interested in furthering things 
musical. 

The Oratorio Society under the direction 
of Fred I. Grambs has discontinued its 
rehearsals on “Eli,” and at the suggestion 
of Walter Damrosch will do the choruses 
in Tschaikowsky’s opera “Eugene Onegin.” 
The dates for the Spring Festival are 
April 19, 20 and 21, with two matinées. 

The Music Study Club has given the 
Lenten season over to the study of the 
Wagner operas. At the last meeting “Der 
Fliegender Hollander,” “Tannhauser,” “Lo- 
hengrin,” “Tristan and Isolde” and “Die 
Meistersinger” were the subjects. The 
story or legend is told, the most note- 
worthy scenes and situations are described 
and some famous singers are heard on the 
Victrola. A. H. G 





Opera Tenor Arrives 


Charles Le Sueur, who has been first 
tenor with the Carl Rosa and other promi- 
nent English opera companies, arrived in 
New York February 26 on the Mauretania. 
He has appeared as Faust, as Cassio in 
“Othello,” in “Maritana,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” “Il Trovatore” and other standard 
works. He comes of a distinguished fam- 
ily, having among its members Jean Fran- 
cois Le Sueur, founder of the Paris Con- 
servatory of Music. The singer will visit 
his brother, Peter Le Sueur, organist of 
St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Erie, Pa. 





Automobile Accident Prevents Nordica 
Concert 


Pam Beach, Fla., Feb. 24.—An accident 
to the automobile in which Mme. Lillian 


KAISER PRAISES AMERICANS 


But There’s One Berlin Editor Who 
Doesn’t Exactly Reverence Us 


Berurn, Feb. 19.—Although American 
taste and accomplishments in musical art 
are not highly regarded in Germany, the 
Kaiser this week indicated that he is not 
altogether subject to the general view. 
When he heard that Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
MacLennon, the American stars at the 
Royal Opera in Berlin, were soon to leave 
for Scotland to sing in the great Wag- 
nerian cycle, the Emperor summoned them 
to his box during Tuesday’s performance 
of “Aida,” complimented them highly and 
wished them good luck in Edinburgh. 

An indication of how American operatic 
intelligence is considered here in some cir- 
cles is contained in the Lokal Anzeiger, 
which heard a rumor that a New York 
syndicate might undertake to produce 
American opera in Berlin and remarked 
thereon as follows: 

“May the gods preserve us. What 
American theatrical art chiefly has to offer 
is cakewalks, ragtime and Buffalo Bill Wild 
West shows. We have already made the 
acquaintance of these dramatic treats in 
the past. Or do the Yankees, perhaps, in- 
tend to regale us with an Americanized 
edition of Wagner? That would not be at 
all uninteresting. We should like to hear 
how a Hottentot renders ‘Walkiire,’ for in- 
stance. We are afraid Europe, however, is 
not yet ripe for such experiments. 

“Wee produce art. Americans pay mil- 
lions to Caruso, millions for a Velasquez, 
leaving everybody happy. It would be bet- 
ter if things remain on this basis.” 








Adamowski Trio in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 28.—The first concert 
of the Adamowski trio in Milwaukee re- 
cently drew a large audience. Much in- 
terest had been aroused in the event by 
the fact that it was the first Lenten con- 
cert for the benefit of the Children’s Free 
Hospital. An ensemble of well-balanced 
quality was presented by the three artists, 
Mme. Szumowska and the Adamowski 
brothers. T. Adamowski proved a most 
efficient violinist; I. Adamowski, a ’cellist 
of marked ability, and Mme. Szumowska a 
most sympathetic and artistic pianist. An 
interesting novelty was presented in the 
last number on the program, a piano trio 
by A. Gretchaninoff. M. N. S. 





New Bookings for Christine Miller 


During the past week Christine Miller 
has added two additional engagements to 
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4 Nordica was journeying from Miami pre-_ her list of recital dates for her Western i 
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FOUR KINDS OF AN OPERATIC DEVIL 








Gustave Huberdeau, the French Tenor of the Manhattan Opera 
House, Has Been All of Them and Has Studied to Be Still 
Another, But There’s Nothing Satanic in the Man Himself 








To those who know M. Huberdeau off 
the stage, it may seem strange to call him 
a “very devil of a fellow.” The new 
French basso of the Manhattan, who has 
steadily increased his popularity with the 
public during this, his first season at that 
theater, does not at first suggest anything 
devilish. Tall, erect, with a military bear- 
ing, a pleasant, frank countenance, and 
charming smile, there are many other ad- 
jectives which would seem more suitable, 
but—M. Huberdeau is, if one judges from 
his répertoire, decidedly and specifically, a 
“devil of a fellow.” 

He was born and educated in Paris, his 
family being almost entirely military. But 
young Gustave had no inclination for an 
army life. As a little boy he sang in 
church as soloist, and when he grew to 
manhood, and his voice developed into the 
excellent basso with which we have be- 
come familiar this season, he determined 
to adopt music as a profession. He en- 
tered the famous Conservatoire, where he 
remained four years, interrupting his 
studies for the one year of military ser- 
vice required by the government. His 
début was made at the Opéra Comique in 
the “Barber of Seville,” and his next role 
was in Gounod’s “Mireille.” Another in 
which he has often appeared is the basso 
role in “Lakmé,” which he will sing soon 
at the promised production of that opera 
at the Manhattan. M. Huberdeau has sung 
in a number of opera houses in France, but 
remained for years at the Opéra Comique. 

Now for the devilish side of his nature: 

New York has seen M. Huberdeau as 
Mephistopheles in Gounod’s “Faust,” and 
as the jolly, comic Devil in Massenet’s 
“Grisélidis,” one of Mr. Hammerstein’s 
novelties of this season, but_ which M. 
Huberdeau has often sung in Europe. He 
has appeared in the role of Mephisto in 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” under the 
great conductor, Colonne, the work being 
given in oratorio form, and, with the same 
director, he has also sung the role of 
Satan in César Franck’s “Beatitudes.” 
Lastly, although he has never yet sung it, 
he has made a careful study of the title 
role of Boito’s “Mefistofele,” a work over 
which he is most enthusiastic, and which 
he hopes to have an opportunity of singing. 

| consider it a remarkable work,” said 
he, “and a remarkable characterization. It 
seems to me the very embodiment in music 
of Goethe’s ‘Faust.’” 

From this list it will be seen that no 
one is better qualified than M. Huberdeau 
from study of the various musical charac- 
terizations of his Satanic Majesty, to speak 
with authority on the subject. 

Another opera which is a great favorite 
with M. Huberdeau, and which he would 
greatly like to sing in New York, is “Le 
Roi d’Ys,” in which he has often appeared 
at the Opéra Comique. Massenet’s “Ma- 


non” and another opera, unfamiliar to us, 
but which he declares interesting and of 
musical worth, Rabaud’s “La Fille de Ro- 
land,” are both favorites with him, and he 
is fond also of the rédle of Escamillo in 
“Carmen.” 

To a remark that this latter rdle usually 
seems too high for a bass and too low for 
a baritone, M. Huberdeau agreed, adding 
that it was apt to be so with roles written, 
as was this, for a particular voice. 





—Copyright Mishkin Studios. 
M. Huberdeau as “Mephistopheles” 


M. Huberdeau is not one of those 
Frenchmen who would limit their singing 
to the French language alone. Believing 
that this is to limit one’s art, he began 
several years ago to study Italian in Paris, 
and partly to the fact that he could sing in 
both languages was due his present con- 
tract with Mr. Hammerstein. He has al- 
ready sung Sparafucile in “Rigoletto,” 
Colline in “La Bohéme,” in Italian here, 
and is cast as Leporello in the forthcom- 


ing revival of “Don Giovanni,” at the 
Manhattan. 

M. Huberdeau remarked on the general 
intelligence of the opera audiences here. 

“T think they know exactly what they 
admire, and why,” said he. . “It seems to 
me that the public here deq#les for itself 
as to the merits of each arti They hear 
what is said about him beforehand, but 
come with unbiased minds, listen, and form 
their own opinions, based on intelligent un- 
derstanding. It is a great mistake, I be- 
lieve, to say that Americans will take the 
opinions of others.” 

M. Huberdeau is less gloomy in his 
views of the operatic situation in Paris 
than some of his confréres. 

“Tt is true that the subsidy given the 
Opéra is not nearly large enough, that 
even.with it as it is the theater cannot pay 
expenses,” said he. “But, then, everything 
is dearer now; the singers naturally de- 
mand more money, and hence until more 
money is voted for the support of the 
opera it cannot be otherwise than insuffi- 
cient. I think, too, it is a great mistake to 
cast singers of little or no artistic reputa- 
tion—young, untried artists—during the 
Summer months, as is now done. It is 
then that the majority of foreigners visit 
Paris, and it is a pity that they cannot 
hear the better artists. I think it would 
benefit the finances of the Opera if the 
better artists were provided.” 

Asked why opera was generally better 
given at the Opéra Comique than elsewhere 
in Paris, M. Huberdeau declared that it 
was because of the absence at the Opéra 
Comique of old-fashioned conventions as 
to acting. 

“True, the modern operas are doing 
away with these conventional ideas of act- 
ing in opera. It is no longer considered 
necessary always to face fully the audi- 
ence when one sings, whether one is sup- 
posed to be addressing another character 
on the stage or not. We no longer limit 
ourselves to the few conventional gestures 
of old-time grand opera. But, at the 
Opéra Comique, with its spoken dialogues, 
its necessity for more ‘real acting, singers 
learned some time ago to abandon these 
things, and hence the performances have 
been more interesting.” 

M. Huberdeau’s wife accompanied him 
on this, his first visit to America, and the 
two are comfortably ensconced in their 
own furnished apartment, two _ pianos, 
loaded with scores and music, in the 
drawing room bearing mute testimony to 
the singer’s profession and industry. 

It would be a mistake to close any ar- 
ticle concerning M. Huberdeau without al- 
luding. to his creation of the rdéle of 
Orestes in the recent production of Rich- 
ard Strauss’s “Elektra,” at the Manhattan 
—a role in which he added new laurels to 
those hitherto won. Although the charac- 
ter appears only in the last portion of the 
drama, and has little action, M. Huber- 
deau’s classic poses were admirable in it, 
and he sang the music allotted the charac- 
ter admirably. Exise LATHROP. 


“Pique Dame” and “Salomé” This Week 


Two first performances of much interest 
will be given in New York’s opera houses 
on Saturday afternoon, March 5. Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pique Dame” will receive its 
premiére at the Metropolitan, under the 
conductorship of Gustay Mahler. The cast 
will include Mmes. Destinn and Meitschik 
and Messrs. Slezak, Didur, Forsell and 
Miithlmann. On the same afternoon Mary 
Garden will sing in Strauss’s “Salomé” 
at the Manhattan for the first time this 
season. 





FOOTE'S NEW TRIO 
PROVES PLEASING 


Given Its First New York Hearing 
at Concert by Olive Mead 
Quartet 


The Olive Mead Quartet gave its second 
subscription concert of the season in New 
York before an enthusiastically inclined 
audience in Mendelssohn Hall on Wednes- 
day evening of last week. The program, 
which was not as interesting as might have 
been desired, consisted of three numbers— 
Mendelssohn’s D Major Quartet, op. 44, 
No. 1; Arthur Foote’s Trio in B Flat, op. 
65, for piano, violin and ’cello, and Tschai- 
kowsky’s Quartet in E Flat Minor, op. 30. 

The Foote trio was heard for the first 
time in this city, and the composer himsel: 
played the piano part. It is in three move- 
ments—Allegro giocoso, Tranquillo and A\l- 
legro molto. While not a work of epoch 
making significance, it is not without pleas 
ing qualities, which were considerably ap- 
plauded. Mr. Foote does not indulge in any 
ultra-modern experiments of harmony or 
coloring, and he does not see fit to eschew 
melody altogether. His thematic material is 
pleasing, albeit not the product of the 
loftiest melodic inspiration. There is de- 
lightful buoyancy in the chief motif of the 
opening division, and it is not spoiled by 
excess Of elaboration. The slow movement 
is probably the best part of the whole work, 
and is poetic and charming. The closing 
one falls below the level of the other two. 

It was admirably played by the Misses 
Mead and Littlehales and Mr. Foote, and 
all three were recalled to the platform a 
number of times at the close. The remain- 
ing numbers were played with all the deli 
cacy, refinement and finish of which this ex- 
cellent organization is capable. The Men 
delssohn Quartet, however, is hopelessly 
antiquated and dull, while the Tschaikow- 
sky composition, despite its harmonic rich- 
ness, is prolix and melodically uninterest- 
ing. Exception should be made of the di- 
vision designated as “Andante funebre e 
doloroso,” with its wondrously expressive 
and poignant minor second dissonances. Its 
sombre éloquence is sufficient to atone for 
the shortcomings of the remainder of the 
work, and it was rendered with full appre- 
ciation of its possibilities. 








Fritz Kreisler in Toronto 


Toronto, Feb, 22.—On Monday of last 
week the fourth concert of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra was given in Massey 
Hall, and a vast audience was attracted to 
hear the famous violinist, Fritz Kreisler. 
His chief number was the Beethoven Con- 
certo, and in this performance both the 
soloist and the orchestra scored an artistic 
triumph, The accompaniments by the or- 
chestra were executed with remarkable pre- 
cision, Mr. Welsman’s reading of the score 
being perfect throughout. Later in the 
evening Mr. Kreisler contributed four 
lighter numbers. He was in excellent form 
and was warmly applauded. H. H. W. 





Isadora Duncan has still another imitator 
in barefoot dance interpretations. Her 
name is Cilia Claud, and Vienna claims the 
honor of discovering her. 
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. (Quartet) “Sir Fanch and the Fairy.” 


. (Cont. Solo) “I Dreamt My Love Was 
Singing.”’ 

. (Tenor Solo) “‘The Ruby Necklace.” 

4. (Trio—Soprano, Tenor and Bass) ‘‘The 
Nightingale.”’ 


FRANCES M. GOSTLING 


5. (Contralto Solo) “No Candle Was There 
and No Fire.” 

6. (Quartet) “The Spinning Wheel.” 

7. (Soprano Solo) “L’Ankou” (The Death 
Cart). 

8. (Bass Solo) “King Gralon’s Daughter.” 

9. (Quartet) “St. Peter’s Night. 
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A COLD DAY FOR THE BARBER! 
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—From Boardman’s Magazine. 
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“Professor,” said Mrs. Newly-Rich to the 
distinguished musician who had been en- 
gaged to entertain her guests, “what was 
that lovely selection you played just now?” 

“That, madam,” he answered, glaring at 
her, “was an improvisation.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember now. I knew it 
was an old favorite of mine, but I couldn't 
think of the name of it for the moment !”— 
Evening Mail. 

* + 

Wife—What sort of a play would you 
like to see? Husband—Something lively, 
that keeps you awake, and has plenty of 
music in it. 

“Um! You'd better stay at home and take 
care of the baby.”—Life. 


Knicker—Do you like music with your 
meals ? 

Bocker—We can’t help it; 
on singing.—Brooklyn Life. 


Bridget insists 


a * + 
“What we want is harmony,” said the 
statesman. 
“Yes,” replied Senator Sorghum, “it 


makes me think of a glee club I used to 
belong to. Every fellow’s idea of harmony 
was to pick his own key and sing so loud 
nobody else could be noticed.”—W ashington 
Star. 
* * & 
“Why can’t they base a grand opera upon 
an American theme?” 
“We have no peasantry to introduce as a 
chorus.” 
“Ring in a chorus of ultimate consumers.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * * 


Organizer of Village Concerts (to small 
farmer, reputed owner of a pianoforte)— 
Excuse me, Mr. Hayseed, brt would you 
be so kind as to lend us your pianoforte 
for the concert at the schools? 

Mr. Hayseed—Take it; take it. But 
mind, IT doan’t suppose ye'll find all the 
noates in’t, for when my missus wants a bit 
o’ wire, she allus goes to the old pianner. 





Pacific Coast Tour for Maud Allan 


On Thursday afternoon, March to, Maud 
Allan will give her farewell performance 
at Carnegie Hall, assisted by the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor. 

Miss Allan will dance and _ interpret 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt Suite,” Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song,” Strauss’s “Blue Danube” 
Waltz, Schumann’s “Papillons,” Rubin- 
stein’s “Valse Caprice” and the Reed Pipe 
Dance from Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” 
Suite. 

Miss Allan will then leave for the Pa- 
cific Coast, where she will make a tour of 
twenty performances. She will return East 
about the 18th of April, stopping off at 
Denver, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

After that she will return direct to New 
York and will sail for Europe about the 
end of April. 

Miss Allan will return to America for a 
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tour of thirty performances, beginning early 
October. 





Milwaukee Director Gets Divorce 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 28.—William H. Stark- 
weather, musical director of this city, aged 
sixty-nine years, has obtained an uncon- 
tested divorce from Mary Ellen Stark- 
weather, aged thirty-three years. Mr. 
Starkweather’s marriage to the young East- 
ern woman five years ago came as a great 
surprise. She was to have been his 
daughter-in-law instead of his wife, for 
she was engaged to be married to his son, 
Robert Starkweather, who died shortly be- 
fore the wedding was to have taken place. 
Mr. Starkweather has been identified with 
chorus organizations of Milwaukee for 
many years. M. N. S. 


The Sultan of Turkey is very fond of 
music. He takes piano lessons from an 
Italian named Lipadari, whom he keeps in 
his retinue. 
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RUSSIA’S POETESS OF ART IN MOTION 


Anna Pavlova’s Repertoire a Pandora Box of the Terpischorean 
Wiles of All Ages and Countries and When She Opens It 
Something Really New in Dancing Is Likely to Emerge 








If New Yorkers fondly imagine that they 
have been regaled with every imaginable 
terpsichorean confection during the last two 
years they will during the next two months 
enjoy ample opportunity to ponder upon 
the futility of established beliefs—at least 
they will do all this if Anna Pavlova and 
the Metropolitan Opera Company’s pros- 
pectus are to be trusted. To be sure, Isa- 
dora Duncan, Maud Allan and a few other 
apostles of the poetry of motion have of late 
days done wild and wonderful things, even 
to the extent of demonstrating that sym- 
phonies and funeral marches are danceable. 


But they only did it in the way the ancient. 


Greeks would have done had they been 
blessed with a Beethoven or a Chopin. By 
the grace of the Metropolitan management 
and the help of a whole company of danc- 
ing Russians, Miss—or rather, Mademoi- 
selle—Pavlova, of St. Petersburg, will.show 
that things equally wonderful can be done 
after the fashion of the Russians, the 
French, the Bohemians, the Scandinavians, 
the Italians, the Spaniards, the Orientals, 
and, as a matter of course, the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 

Mlle Pavlova—or Pavlow, Pavlouva, 
Pavlov, take your choice—comes to this 
country with the heartiest indorsement of 
Paris, where they know good dancing when 
they see it. When you meet her you do not 
need to know beforehand that she is a 
dancer, however, for the multitudinous ser- 
pentine motions and sinuous gestures with 
which she emphasizes her conversation 
would quickly apprise any one of the fact. 
Seated in her charming apartments at the 
Hotel Knickerbocker on the day after her 
arrival in America, she confided to a repre- 
sentative of Musicat America with an 
alacrity that was most startling that she was 
over twenty-one years of age—yes, and 
more than that, that she was twenty-seven. 
She said it without hesitation, without hav- 
ing been asked, and with two lithe, upward 
flourishes of her graceful arms. On being 
told that she did not look it she replied 
that she did. 

“Yes, I am twenty-seven,” she repeated, 
thoughtfully, in a_ slightly Russianized 
French that was charming, “and I have been 
on the stage for ten years, dancing, always 
dancing. How did I take it into my head 
to become a professional dancer? Why, I 
don’t know; I just seem to have been born 
to it. My parents, I know, were not in- 
clined that way. Once, while I was still 
very, very little, they took me to see a ballet 
performance in St, Petersburg. Well, when 
I came home from the theater I simply 


started to imitate what | had seen, and my 
future was decided. Did I enjoy it? Ah! 
je crois bien! 

“Then I was sent to a training school— 
we have large and splendidly equipped 
schools for dancers in my country. But it 
was hard work, I can assure you. I had to 
study and practice for eight years before 
even starting, and to this day I have to keep 
at it like an athlete in training. There are 
a thousand and one things you must keep 
thinking of in dancing. The slightest mo- 
tion, the least gesture must have its pur- 
pose and its meaning. You must manage 
your breath with more care than a singer. 
You must be paying attention to the posi- 
tion of your toes, to the motion of your 
arms, to the expression on your face. And 
all that is only a little of it. There are re- 
hearsals and rehearsals, and still more re- 
hearsals. And when there are no more 
rehearsals, there are the performances. Yes, 
it means work, and a good deal of it.” 

Mile. Pavlova’s one regret is the fact that 
she may not have the opportunity to show 
the American public how much she can do 
as the result of so much work. 

“T think we shall be able to give some of 
the native Russian dances and some of the 
Italian and Spanish ones. I also hope to he 
able to do some of my ancient Greek ones. 
But you do not seem anxious for novelties 
of the kind in this country. There we are 
set down for ‘Coppelia’ at our first appear- 
ance. ‘Coppelia!’—a thing that everybody 
has seen a thousand times! Of course, 
when you have to crowd it into forty short 
minutes after an opera you can’t be ex- 
pected to do very much. Why, look! In 
Europe there are ballets given that occupy 
an entire evening—ballets in four or five 
acts, just like a play or opera. In Russia 
we have special theaters built for them. 
You haven’t acquired a taste for these yet, 
have you?” 

Mile. Pavlova seemed delighted when 
told of how the country had suddenly be- 
come infatuated with the Isadora Duncan 
dances. It confirmed her opinions that the 
Americans would appreciate something 
more than the ballet of Italian opera if 
some one only had the sense to break the 
ice. 

“Ha! It is well!” she exclaimed. “But 
we must not stop at that. There are many 
other charming things besides the dances of 
the ancients. Frankly, I must tell you that, 
though I am a great admirer of that splen- 
did artist, Isadora Duncan, her methods 
eventually begin to lack variety. Besides, I 
don’t believe in dancing all of the music that 


she does. A Beethoven symphony is too big 
for such treatment. You may feel the emo- 
tions which it inspires yourself, but you 
don’t succeed in properly conveying them 
to your audience. There is much music in 
which you will thus be handicapped in this 
way. It is simply too overwhelming, too 
grandiose to be expressed in this fashion. 
And if the composition is very long the 
repetition of the same type of gestures is 
bound to become somewhat tiring. I enjoy 
dancing Chopin, though, and I have often 
done the waltzes and the mazurkas. Taken 
altogether, I think that my work is harder 














Anna Pavlova, the Celebrated Russian 
Dancer, Now in New York 


than that of Isadora Duncan. You see, she 
never has to get up and dance on her toes, 
and I do.” 

“And Maud Allen—what do you think of 
her?” the dancer was asked. 

“She is very highly thought of abroad, 
and I find much to admire in her art. One 
of the finest things she does is the ‘Hall of 
the Mountain King,’ by Grieg. But do I 
like her as well as Isadora? No, I don't. 
She is not quite so graceful, and you can 
always feel that she doesn’t put much of 


work’—here Mlle. Pavlova 
“But still, 


this into her 
placed her hand on her heart. 
she is very talented.” 

“What do you think of 
dance ?” 

At this Mlle. Pavlova made a comically 
wry face, and whispered, “No.” There 
were to be no discussions of that sort for 
her. 

“Have you appeared anywhere in Europe 
outside of Russia and Paris?” 

“Yes, indeed,” she answered with vivac- 
ity. “We danced before some of the nobil- 
ity in England—oh! c’était charmant! The 
King and Queen were there. The King was 
very nice. Do you know, he complimented 
all of us, and said some very pleasant things 
to me. We were told to return soon again, 
and I hope we shall. In Paris, as you have 
already heard, we had much success all 
through the Summer.” 

Asked the names of some of the dances 
which she and her associates might pre 
sent in this city, she quickly reeled off a list 
of names and desc riptions sufficient to stag- 
ger the memory. Folk dances, operatic 
dances, interpretative dances of all ages 
and countries seem to be at her command. 
If they are all she claims them to be there 
are some big surprises in store for the 
jaded theater and opera goers of this city. 
They promise to be something new under 
the sun. 

“IT don’t know of anything more I can 
tell you now,” she suddenly exclaimed, with 
some renewed circular motions of her left 
arm. “Come to the Metropolitan, and | 
hope you will enjoy yourself. You can 
judge better with scenery and costumes 
than you can from any further descriptions 
I could give you. Just now I am dreadfully 
upset. None of my trunks have come from 
the custom house as yet. C'est embétant! 
An awful nuisance!” 


her ‘Salomé’ 





American Singer Entertains Royalty 

Bertin, Feb, 28.—A _ signal honor has 
been conferred by the Prussian Court upon 
Mrs. Bates Batcheller, a singer from Bos 
ton, whose work has given much pleasure 
to discriminating audiences. She received 
a “command” to sing before the imperial 
family, a distinction seldom accorded to 
foreign amateurs. Mrs. Batcheller scored 
an emphatic success, and declared that 
everyone present had been so charming to 
her that she had entirely forgotten about 
nervousness. 





Pittsburg Chorus Elects Officers 

Pittsspurc, Pa., Feb. 28.—The Mendels- 
sohn Male Choir held its annual election 
last week at the rooms of the German Club, 
in Craft avenue, and elected the following 
officers: E. J. Braun, president ; Ernest Lunt, 
conductor; Charles McGhee, secretary and 
treasurer; Price Mustin, accompanist, and 
John G. Lawton, librarian, the officers be- 
ing re-elected by acclamation. The execu 
tive committee elected includes Messrs. 

Lathweed, Ludwig, DeGraff and Carr. 
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HASTINGS: 


MR. PAUR MEETS AN OLD FRIEND 





Sir Edgar Speyer, Sponsor for the Queen’s Hall Orchestra in London, 
and Pittsburg Director Have Unique Reunion in Toronto — 
The Orchestra Concert in Pittsburg 


Pirtspurc, Pa., Feb. 28.—“What’s going 
on in town to-night?” asked Sir Edgar 
Speyer of London, England, as he leaned 
up against the desk of a Toronto, Canada, 
hotel office last Monday night, directing his 
remarks to the clerk. “The Pittsburg Or- 
chestra and the Schubert choir of 200 voices 
is about the best thing I know of,” declared 
the hotel man. 

“What—Emil Paur and his orchestra?” 
inquired Sir Edgar, and the clerk further 
assured him. At that very moment Mr. 
Paur, reading the daily papers, noticed that 
his old friend and chum, Sir Edgar Speyer, 
was in town, and the director of the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra immediately telephoned to 
the clerk in the same hotel to ascertain if 
Sir Edgar was there. “He is here now,” 
said the clerk to Paur over the telephone. 
“T’ll be right down,” said Paur, and in a 
minute he was grasping the hand of the 
man who is sponsor for the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra of London, of which Henry 
Wood is the conductor, Sir Edgar occupy- 
ing the same position to the Queen’s Or- 
chestra in England as the forty-four guar- 
antors do to the Pittsburg Orchestra. 

That night Sir Edgar Speyer went to 
the. concert, and was delighted with the 
work of the orchestra. In addition, a ban- 
quet was tendered to Paur the same night 
by the. Governor-General of Canada, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario and the 
honorary president and vice-president and 
prominent citizens. The orchestra met with 
a tremendous reception, Mr. Paur being 
called before the audience of thousands six 
times, at the conclusion of his men playing 
Brahms’s symphony, so delighted were the 
hearers. Mme. Jomelli was the soloist and 
also made a tremendous hit. The orchestra 
also’ received a most flattering reception at 
Rochester. 

Sir Edgar Speyer is one of the foremost 
leaders of music and art in Great Britain. 
He is one of the founders of the White 
Chapel Art Gallery and takes a leading in- 
terest in musical matters in his country, 
being, however, especially interested in the 


Queen’s Hall Orchestra, which, however, is 
a much larger orchestra than the Pittsburg 
Orchestra. 

The executive committee appointed ten 
days ago to devise ways and means to save 
the orchestra to Pittsburg, tried to hold a 
meeting twice last week, and failed because 
of the want of a quorum, but promise to 
get together this week. It is realized that 
something must be done and done quickly. 
The plan of campaign, as outlined to the 
representative of MusicAL AMERICA by one 
of the members of the committee, who does 
not wish to be quoted, is looked upon as 
the most likely to be adopted. It is pro- 
posed to form ten groups of prominent men 
with ten members to each group. The blue 
book of the city will be consulted, and 
from it the name of every prominent man 
or family, together with prominent firms 
and manufacturers, will be obtained. Each 
group of men will be required to call in 
person on those from whom aid will be 
asked. Each man will be asked to give 
at least one day’s labor to the cause. It is 
planned to send out these groups of men 
on a given day, if this plan is decided feas- 
ible, in order to make a clean-up of the 
matter perhaps in one day or two, or three 
at the most. If the plan to save the or- 
chestra is to succeed, it is generally admit- 
ted that greater enthusiasm must be ex- 
hibited than has been shown. 

Director Paur for last week’s pair of 
local concerts selected, among other things, 
the concerto for strings by Antonio Vival- 
di. The solo violin parts, in the first and 
second movements of the concerto, were 
taken by Messrs. Kohler and Shapiro, while 
in the slow movements three soloists were 
heard: Messrs. Kohler, violin; De Backer, 
viola, and Goerner, ’cello, and a most care- 
ful and impressive performance was given. 

What proved to be a most interesting 
number was Mozart’s Symphony in E Flat, 
which had not been heard at the local con- 
certs for some time. It was given with 
charming effect and refinement of phrasing. 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt,” another popular favor- 
ite, was played with such rare ability that 
the orchestra was compelled to repeat the 
last movement. The program was brought 
to a close with the playing of Smetana’s 
tone-poem, “The Moldau.” a & & 





NEW PIANIST FOR MONTREAL 





Albertine Labrecque Makes Début After 
Study in Paris 


MonrTrEAL, Feb, 29.—Albertine Labrecque, 
a young Montreal pianist who has studied 
in Paris for some time, made her first ap- 
pearance here before the general public as 
a soloist on Thtirsday evening, the Wind- 
sor Hall being well filled by a large and 
friendly audience. In a program which in- 
cluded the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fu- 
gue she introduced four of her own compo- 
sitions, all of them_slight, but showing a 
genuine musicianship and a pleasing taste. 
As a pianist she is technically satisfactory, 
fond of a full and sonorous ‘tone, occa- 
sionally a little hard and unsympathetic, and 
possessed of immense physical resources. 
As evidence of versatility she also sang the 
“Reine de Saba” cavatina and other num- 
bers with good style. 

A sister, Jeanne Labrecque, gives promise 
of being an even more interesting artist 
than Albertine. She is a violinist, and plays 
with a brilliance, a richness of tone and an 
exuberance of personality that are almost 
excessive. Yves Lamontagne, another ar- 
tist of powers beyond his years, gave Pop- 
per’s popular Gavotte, for ‘cello, in excel- 
lent style and was warmly received. These 
three young people constitute the Mozart 
Trio, of whose good work mention has al- 
ready been made in these columns. They 
played together Gade’s op. 42, in a manner 
which gave hope that they might next sea- 
son satisfactorily replace the defunct Bee- 
thoven Trio. 





Oldest Anglican Chorister Dead 


LouIsviL_e, Feb. 28.—Shrouded in . the 
vestments he wore during his sixty-one 
years of continuous service in the choir of 
Christ Episcopal Church Cathedral, John 
Hite Morton Morris, seventy-eight years 
old, was buried here to-day from the church 
he had served so long. He was the oldest 
Anglican chorister in America. 
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ELMAN IN WASHINGTON 





Coming Month Promises Big Things for 
National Capital’s Music 
Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 28—March 


opens auspiciously for the musical element 
of the capital city. Maud Allen ushers in 


the month with her presentation of “A 
Vision of Salomé,” under the direction of 
Mary A. Cryder. Sembrich, the Philadel- 


phia Orchestra, Dr. Ludwig Willner and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra are the 
attractions which follow. 

Mischa Elman, the young Russian vio- 
linist, was heard in a most artistic program 
on Friday. Paganini’s Concerto in D Ma- 
jor, Handel’s Sonata in E Major and a 
group of light compositions comprised the 
program. The audience was thoroughly en- 
thusiastic at all times, and Mr. Elman dis- 
played even more beautiful technic and 
agile fingering than on his previous visits to 
Washington. 

The first of the series of lecture-recitals 
by Ernest Hutcheson took place on Satur- 
day last in the ballroom of the Arlington, 
before an audience composed largely of 
students and teachers of music, who gave 
close attention to every point brought out 
by the lecturer. On this occasion Mr. 
Hutcheson presented a clear idea of the 
opera “Elektra.” “Die Meistersinger” and 
“Parsifal,” by Wagner, will be the subject 
of the other recitals to be given by Mr. 
Hutcheson on March 12 and 19. 

A musical evening of the varied numbers 
was enjoyed by the Washington College of 
Music and its friends on Friday last, under 
the direction of Mrs. A. M. Blair, who is 
the musical conductor of the Monday Morn- 
ing Club and the Rubinstein Club. The 
concert was designed chiefly for the stu- 
dents of the college, but it proved very 
enjoyable to all present. W. H. 





Jaques-Dalcroze, the Swiss composer and 
piano pedagogue, is conducting special 
courses in his system of teaching rhythm 
by means of gymnastics in Berlin. 
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NEW BALLET CAUSES STIR IN PARIS 


Reynaldo Hahn’s “‘ La Fete Chez Therése Given Sumptuously at 
the Opera—Director Messager Tells ‘‘ Musical America”’ 


Concert at the Opera Comique 








Paris, Feb. 16.—In putting on a perform- 
ance like “La Fete Chez Thérése,” of Rey- 
naldo Hahn and Catulle Mendés, which had 
its “répetition générale” Sunday, and is to 
have its premiére to-morrow night, André 
Messager, director of the Paris Opéra, ac- 
complishes the impossible, as it were. He 
pleases both the public en masse and his 
own subscribers. For this captivating ballet 
is new and alive and very modern, yet it is 
a ballet, and Paris-old, traditional, opera- 
going Paris, loves its ballet. 

The story is placed in the reign of Louis 
Phillippe—a veritable golden age of dance. 
The first act, which passes in the shop of a 
celebrated dressmaker of the period, is’ full 
of delights in costuming, in setting, in 
choreography, in music. The quaint crino- 
lined skirts of 1840 are irresistible and 
quite in the key of the coquetry and light 
intrigue of the ballet. And all is gratifying- 
lv consistent with this, even to the portraits 
on the walls, which were painted for the 
production, incidentally, by such distin- 
guished men as Detaille, Gervex, Stewart 
and Scevola. The dance itself is replete 
with the actual steps and combinations ot 
the period, treated in free and varied man- 
ner, and the music, while following most 
significantly the human and emotional im- 
port of the story, is so much a part of the 
picture that one can scarcely realize it as a 
part made to fit. One is merely, by the en- 
semble of it, transported into an earlier cen- 
tury. The composer indeed has had re- 
course to certain old “chansons populaires” 
current in the period to which he has given 
most seductive harmonization. 

The Fete itself fills the second act, and 
here there is, if less piquant originality, 
more life and color. All of the traditional 
guests of the masked ball have their parts— 
Harlequin, Folly, Love, the Abbé, the gri- 
settes and the delicious ladies and cour- 
tiers of the eighteenth century. Here the 
music takes its chances to be rollicking, 
virile, brilliant and melancholy. In fact, in 
no instance has Mr. Hahn failed to turn 
his opportunity to perfect, almost flawless 
account. With his facility, his melody, his 
graceful proportions, he -is unique as a 
composer. And he writes music in a noble, 
straightforward way. He is a modern Mo- 
zart, whose name must one day have as 
safe a place in music’s future. If one may 
pursue, for a moment, the comparison, it 
is to say that Hahn is perhaps more vola- 
tile, less centralized in his expression, but 
he is also more alert, writing, if not from 
a bigger, at least from the more emanci- 
pated and tolerant viewpoint of a modern. 
And besides, he is young, and the “Fete 
Chez Thérése” is probably therefore nearer 
to the beginning than the end. 

The ballet is preceded at the Opéra by a 
two-act musical legend called “La Foret,” 
written by Savard, of Lyon. His musical 
ideas are so securely intrenched behind an 


abstruse manner of statement that it is 
well-night impossible to get at them in one 
attack. But one cannot be prepared to say 
after that one audition that they are not 
there, and perhaps worth all the necessary 
persistence. It is probable, however, that 
“tout Paris” will linger comfortably over 
its dinner and will arrive at the Opéra just 
in time for the first glimpse of those pro- 
digious feet of Zambelli, who will recap- 
ture its heart as Mimi. 

The Opéra shows unmistakable signs of 
convalescence after what seemed its hope- 
lessly prolonged state of coma. Nothing 
gives better proof of this renewal of vigor 
than the list of productions which M. Mes- 





Maggie Teyte, the English Prima Donna 
of the Paris Opéra Comique—She 
Is Now the Bride of Eugéne 
Plumeau 


sager announced, in an interview for Mu 
sicAL America, for the near future. 

Berlioz’ s “Damnation of Faust” is to be 
put “en scéne” as an opera. “Salomé” is to 
be produced, as has been stated, with Mary 
Garden as interpreter. A new opera by 
Georges Hiie, one of the younger French 
composers, whose songs are known already 
in America, is to be produced some time 
during the Spring, Chénal, of the Comique, 
who was traded once, with M. Carré, for 
Mary Garden, creating the soprano role. 
The Russian Opera will have a season there 
in May and June, and the “Maitres Chan- 
teurs” is to be revived in the Fall. 

“Next season?” laughed M. Messager, in 
response to his interlocutor. “There isn’t 
any ‘next season’ at the Opéra. The season 


is perpetual. That’s the trouble. We haven’t 
even a vacation for the ‘Spring house clean- 
ing.” Why, there are piles of scenes back 
there almost as high as the stage is broad 
that have been lying so long that they’ve 
almost grown together. Gradually we are 
getting them out, sorted, restored and de- 
stroyed; but it’s slow work.” 

The director is as loyal a patriot as 
Chanteclair himself. Not that he detests 
strangers, for we know that Miss Garden 
has his hearty recognition, and that she is 
not the only foreigner to be well received 
in his corps of singers. But he resents the 
idea that the Paris Opéra cannot produce a 
ballet equal, or even superior, to that much- 
heralded Russian organization. 

“Take ‘Sylphide,’ which recently created 
such ecstacies of enthusiasm,” contended 
M. Messager. “Perhaps you don’t know 
that it was produced years ago here in 
Paris, and the people wouldn’t have it. Af- 
terward it was given successfully in Russia, 
and now it creates a furor in Paris.” So 
America isn’t the only country, after all, 
that sniffs at the home-grown; that catches 
fatuously at the word “imported,” whether 
it be on a hat or an opera or an artist. 

I believe it was publicly cited last year, 
during the Russian season, by some jour- 
nalist patriot, that the masters of the ballet 
in Russia are and have been Frenchmen for 
generations. In Messager’s words, “We've 
sent them a whole dynasty of Petits Pas.” 
Of Pavlova and the other Russian virtuosi 
of the dance, the Paris director had warm 
appreciation, but he is not to be convinced 
by any one that Russia has as yet produced 
the superior of Carlotta Zambelli. 

= 

The American concert which took place 
yesterday afternoon at the Opéra Comique, 
was perhaps the largest and most serious 
event of its kind ever given by members of 
our colony in Paris. The affair netted 
over 20,000 francs for the benefit of the 
sufferers from the overflowing of the Seine. 
Socially, it was under the patronage of the 
Ambassador, Mr. Bacon, and Mrs. Bacon, 
and names which might have comprised a 
Paris-American social register. It is a fact 
based upon precedent that affairs of a too 
social origin are usually lacking in profes- 
sional and artistic interest. This concert 
in that respect was a rare exception, the 
entire management of the musical program 
having been placed in the hands ot a com- 
petent organizer and a superior musician, 
Alfred Baehrens. 

The result was a perfectly balanced pro 
gram, executed by the first American ar- 
tists in Europe. Mr. Baehrens is a man so 
thoroughly in touch with music and musi- 
cians throughout the Continent that he was 
able to bring singers from four ditterent 
European operas to give their services. 
Bessie Abott, of the Metropolitan, was an- 
nounced on the program, but she sent news 
of a sudden indisposition at the last mo- 
ment, and the audience received with de 
light the intelligence that Maggie Teyte, of 


the Opéra Comique, had graciously con- 
sented to sing the Air from “Louise,” which 


Miss Abott had promised them. Aside from 
this change, the artists were all Americans. 
They were Miss Lindsay, of the Paris 
Opéra, who sang Susanne’s Air from “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” and two songs of 
Walter Rummel, to the accompaniment of 
the composer; Mrs. Frease-Green, of the 
Royal Opera, Berlin, who did the “Travi- 
ata” air with exquisite feeling, subtlety and 
vocal precision, and Ruth Deyo, who played 
most masterfully three MacDowell num- 
bers—“Guinevere,” “Flute Idyll” and ‘Con- 
cert Etude”; Walter Wheatley, of Covent 
Garden, London; Henry Weldon, of the 


Opéra de la Monnaie, Brussels; Ellison 
Van Hoose, of the Opéra Royal, Mayence; 
Charles W. Clark, Oscar Seagle and Ar- 





thur Hartmann, violinist. Mr. Hartmann 
also played a MacDowell number in his 
g i ipti “Toa Wild 
Rose.” 


M. Albert Carré very kindly offered the 
use of the Opéra Comique for the concert, 
the Paris branch of Steinway & Sons fur- 
nished one of their best pianos, and Ruhl- 
mann conducted in a finished manner two 
orchestral numbers. Most of the singers 
were accompanied by the orchestra. The 
cover design of the program was drawn 
and donated by Richard Miller, the Ameri- 
can painter here. 

* * * 


The fear expressed by many friends and 
admirers of Maggie Teyte that her career 
might be affected by her recent marriage 
to the young French lawyer, M. Eugene 
Plumeau, appears to be quite groundless. 
For it is the contention of this gifted young 
English artist that she has married what 
she has always most needed—a competent 
manager. And in truth M. Plumeau seems 
to have taken his wife’s affairs most suc- 
cessfully in hand if one is to judge by the 
brilliancy of the prospects just ahead. 

Miss Teyte’s next appearance at the 
Comique is to be in the leading part of 
Pierne’s new opera, which the composer is 
now in the act of finishing. In the Fall she 
will create the big rdle of Debussy’s new 
work, of which we have at last the name, 
“Le Diable du Beffroi.” There is a per- 
sonal quality in Miss Teyte’s singing, which 
is extremely touching, and in the focusing 
of her medium, her equalized scale, her 
sudden climactic pianissimos, she is*admir- 
ably skilful. Louise LLEWELLYN. 





KAISER ON “ELEKTRA” 





He Sanctioned Its Production for Pe- 
cuniary Reasons Only 

3ERLIN, Feb, 27.—It was by pecuniary and 
not artistic considerations that the Emperor 
William was actuated in permitting the pro- 
duction of “Elektra” at the Royal Opera 
House, which is his private property. He 
said as much in an interview with a Swe- 
dish writer, Annie Wall, to whom he ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of the Strauss 
music drama. 

In the course of the conversation the 
Emperor found occasion to remark that he 
would never permit Strindberg’s works to 
be given in the Royal Opera House. 

“Your Majesty is very severe on Strind 
berg,” said his interviewer. Why not be 
equally severe with Richard Strauss? Why 
did you permit ‘Elektra’ to be produced at 
the Opera?” 

“The reason,” the Emperor answered, “i 
that if we had not accepted ‘Elektra’ it 
would have been produced at one of the 
other theaters in Berlin and every one 
would have rushed to see it from curiosity 
and the Royal Opera House would have had 
empty seats. Pecuniary reasons governed 
us. 
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Tina Lerner will play the 
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opera, “Cleopatra,” 


August Enna’s new 
Berlin People's 


had its premiére at the 
Opera recently. 
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MUSIC AN ARCH-ENEMY OF DISEASE 


How Nervous Ailments Are Diagnosed and Doses of Melody or 
Harmony Prescribed According to Needs of the Patient— 
National Society of Musical Therapeutics Soon to Discuss the 
Subject in Its Annual Convention 


The value of. music as medicine—a sub- 
ject often brought forward and perennially 
interesting—is of particular timeliness at 
present from the fact that it will be dis- 
cussed in New York this month at a con- 
vention of the National Society of Musical 
Therapeutics, organized several years ago 


to “encourage the study of music in rela- 
tion to life and health and the promotion 
of its use as a curative agent in hospitals, 
asylums and prisons.” Eva A. Vescelius is 
president of the society. 

A recent discussion in the New York 
Times reviews the experiments of those 
concerned in the care and cure of the sick, 
particularly of those suffering from ner- 
vous diseases, such as neurasthenia and in- 
somnia. In many institutions throughout 
the country these ailments are carefully 
diagnosed by physicians who are experts in 
musical therapeutics, and doses of rhythm, 
melody and harmony are prescribed and 
administered with remarkable results. 

In an interesting experiment the exact 
effects of musical treatment were demon- 
strated by Dr. Francis S. Kennedy, of 
Brooklyn, a prominent pioneer in musical 
therapeutics, says the Times. The patient 
was a person only slightly musical and of 
dark complexion and medium build. While 
classical music was played upon a piano, 
observations were taken of the subject’s 
pulse and respiration. With the pulse at 80 
the effect of “Solveig’s Song,” by Grieg 
was to lower the pulse to 76, and when the 
“Traumerei,” by Schumann, was played it 
dropped to 64, and then rose under the in- 
fluence of “The Little Romance,” by the 
same composer, to 70. The pulsations were 
accelerated and rose to 80 in response to 
the inspiring notes of “The Invitation to 
Dance,” by Von Weber, and in the inter- 
vals between the playing of this number 
and selections from the “Oberon,” which 
followed, dropped to 68 and then went up 
to 84 when the “Fantasie” was played. Res- 
piration was similarly affected. At 20 with 
the playing of “Solveig’s Song,” it dropped 
to 18 under the influence of the “Traume- 
rei” and “The Little Romance,” returned 
to 20 with “The Invitation to Dance,” and 
rose to 22 while the “Oberon” and “Fan- 
tasie” were played. 

How insane persons are affected by music 
was demonstrated at a concert given for 
the inmates of the Dunning, IIl., asylum. 
Four hundred insane men and women lis- 
tened quietly from the first number of the 
program to the conclusion. Patients who 
in the wards were continuously restless, sat 
quiet and subdued. In the words of Dr. 
Podstata, General Superintendent, the music 
was “better than barrels of medicine, and 
much more effective than straps or strait- 
jackets.” 

Other experiment, -extending over some 
years, were made by the late Dr. E. C. Dent, 
Superintendent of Manhattan State Hos- 
pital on Ward’s Island. Of one set of 
patients so treated he has reported the fol- 
lowing observations: 

1. Pulse, respiration and bodily tempera- 
ture usually increased in majority of cases. 

2. Bodily nutrition greatly improved in 
nearly all cases; three-fourths of them 
showing a marked increase in weight. 

3. They were less disturbed through the 
night, showing that the calming effect was 
prolonged for some time. 

Music as a medicine has a wide applica- 
tion. It has been administered while the 
patient slept, and also to induce sleep, in 
cases of hysteria, insomnia and other ner- 
vous diseases. It has often proved more 
potent than the strongest sedatives, with 
the added inducement of producing a nat- 
ural sleep. It aids surgery with its harmon 
izing waves, relieving congestions and re- 
ducing inflammation. While its application 
in organic nervous diseases is not clearly 
established, it is useful in functional diff- 
culties, such as nervous prostration and the 
depression accompanying it. 

As medicines are classified, so has music 
been classified. There are stimulants, as 
strychnine ; sedatives, as the bromides; nar- 
cotics, as morphine and tonics, as iron and 
arsenic. Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
2, for example, has been found to be 
stimulating to a high degree, whereas Men- 
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delssohn’s “On Wings of Song” has the 
effect of a sedative in the treatment of a 
nervous patient. Schubert’s “Ave Maria 
is a narcotic, and for patients in need of a 
tonic marches and bright and melodious 
waltz songs are most effective. 

In musical treatment the cause and nature 
of the disorder and the sensitiveness of the 
patient to the influence of music are ascer- 
tained and then are administered the key, 
rhythm and kind of music best suited to the 
requirements of the case. The personal key- 
note of the patient is the important factor 
in this cure. It is used as a point of de- 
parture and return in administering treat- 
ments. To get this personal keynote the 
usual method is to require the patient to 
pronounce each of the vowels in his singing 
voice, prolonging the final U until the cor- 
responding note is found on the piano. 

“Every note produces a certain number 
of vibrations and a certain number of vi- 
brations in a second will always produce 
the same note, whatever the instrument 
used,” says. Higgins in his “Philosophy of 
Sound.” “The power of the vibrations on 
the individual may be understood from the 
law that the undulations of any vibrating 
body can put into motion any other body 
when the vibrations are the same.” This is 
one of the chief reasons why in giving a 
dose of music it is important to get t. 
patient’s keynote. 


THRILLED BY SAMAROFF 








Jamestown Audience Insisted on Encore 
After Encore 


JAMESTOWN, VA., Feb. 22.—Hundreds of 
music lovers braved the storm of last 
Thursday to attend the piano recital of 
Olga Samaroff in the Unitarian Church. 
The recital proved a sumptuous musical 
feast such as Jamestown cannot hope to 
experience again for some time to come, 
unless Mme. Samaroff should happen to 
return. Seldom indeed has a pianist stirred 
a Jamestown audience as Mme. Samaroff 
stirred this one. 

very number was received with enthu- 
siasin, and at the close of the final selec- 
tion—Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. 14—the ap- 
plause knew no bounds. It did not subside 
until the artist signified her willingness to 
add an encore. She played Scriabine’s Noc- 
turne for the left hand, and then had to add 
still another number, the Chopin Mazurka 
in A Flat. Even then the enthusiasm did 
not abate, and only after she had rendered 
the “Ride of the Valkyries,” by Wagner- 
Hutcheson, was the audience willing to rec- 
ognize her generosity and content to allow 
the recollection of so delightful an inter- 
pretation to remain as the last impression 
of a memorable concert. Beethoven, 
Brahms, Bach and other composers were 
earlier on the program, throughout which 
the polish and elegance of Mme. Samaroff’s 
playing, her flawless technic, firmness of 
touch and marked temperamental qualities 
were fascinatingly in evidence. 


TO TEACH IN WISCONSIN 








A. H. Arneke, New York Organist, 
Chosen for Lawrence Conservatory 


Arthur H. Arneke, a pupil of William C. 
Carl and post-graduate of the Guilmant 
Organ School, has signed with Dean Har- 
per as head of the piano and organ depart- 
ment at the Lawrence Conservatory of 
Music, Appleton, Wis., for next year. The 
offer made by Dean Harper was a flatter- 
ing one and advantageous in many ways. 
Mr. Arneke will enter upon his duties at 
the Conservatory early in September. 

Another Carl pupil who is having emi- 
nent success in school work is Frederic 
Arthur Mets, who for the past three years 
has been head of the music department in 
Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hacketts- 
town, N. J. Mr. Mets is a post-graduate of 
the Guilmant Organ School and a brilliant 
performer. Since his advent at the insti- 
tute the grade of work has been enlarged 
and the standards raised to a large degree. 





Claire Friché, of the Paris Opéra Com- 
ique, is engaged for the Monnaie, Brussels, 
next season. 





CHALMER 


CLARA 


de RIGAUD 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placing to Repertory 


Madame Langendorff, the 
great contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, New York, 
and the Royal Opera of Ber- 
lin and Vienna, says: 

May 1st, 1908. 

I studied under the greatest 
masters wherever my professional 
life led me, but I found nowhere 
as clear and natural a course of 
tuition as Madame de Rigaud 
usesin herlessons (Translation.) 


Concert and Recital Engagements Accepted 
Monday and Thursday from 1 to ha M. Metropolitan Opera 
House, 1425 Broadway. Studio No. 37. ‘Phone 1274 Bryant. 
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Half Minute Song Cards 


(A Blend of Philosophy and Harmony) 
By CARRIE JACOBS-BOND 
12 Cards to the set, $1.25 the set 
Sample Card by mail, | 5c. 
CARRIE JACOBS-BOND & SON (Art Dept.) 
246 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO— Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 


315 W. 98th ST., NEW YORK. Tel. 9211 River. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Furnishes ORGANISTS, CHURCH SINGERS, 
and TEACHERS. Also Artists for Oratorio, 
Festival, Opera, Lyceum and Recital in Solo, Quar- 
tette and Chorus. 


Suite 836-839 Fine Arts yansieg: Chicago 


Telephone. -- oaees  ~ 
Mrs. Kate Jordan Hewett . gr. Music Dept. 
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GEORGE 


CARRE 


TENOR | °®4TORIO, CONCERTS 


TALS — 


Management: THE HENRY umm 4 BUREAU 
1 West vhecasg St., New York 


Personal Address - _-___15 East roth St. 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Director 


Formerly Lecturer on Music at Princeton University 
The Alpine, 55 West 33d Street 
Tel. 6120-38th St. NEW YORK 


Eleanor McLellan 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Atelier 7. puted. 33 West 67th Street 
‘Phones 4225 and 6965 Col.,.N. Y 
List of Creassawes Pupils in Oratorio and Con- 
to be had on application. 


WM. BEARD 


Bass-Baritone 
RECITAL -:~- CONCERT «te ORATORIO 
AUDITORIUM BLDG. (Phone, Harriece 1726). CHICAGO 


SONGS COMPOSED AND PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES GC. WiacDermid 


FINE ARTS BUILDING. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ninety-First Psalm. For the Mountain Shall Depart. 
Arise, Shine, for the Light Is Come. In My Fat 

House Are Many Mansions. Thou Will Keep Him In 
Perfect Peace. ‘“Charity.”” My Love Is Like the 
Red, Red Rose. “ Fulfillment. 3 Love’ s Great Song. 
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349 West 57th Street, 
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CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK 
Instructor of 
MANDOLIN, GUITAR 
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BARITONE 


Season 1909-10 on tou: on tour with Sembrist 
Managem ent LOUDON CHARLTON 








March 5, 1910. 
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ARENS ORCHESTRA IN 


ERIE AMATEURS IN GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERA 








BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 


Heinrich Gebhard Wins an Ovation 
at Third of People’s Symphony 
Concerts 


The third concert of the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, given in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Friday evening of last week, 
was devoted entirely to the music of Bee- 
thoven. A large audience was present and 
liberally applauded the excellent playing of 
Mr. Arens’s men and the admirable piano 
playing of the soloist, Heinrich Gebhard. 

The eminent Boston pianist was heard in 
the “Emperor” Concerto, while the re- 
mainder of the program included the second 
and third movements of the Ninth Sym- 
phony, the “Egmont” Overture, the Alle- 
gretto alla Polacca from the “Serenade,” 
op. 8, and the “Turkish March,” from “The 
Ruins of Athens.” The orchestral numbers 
were preceded, as usual, by Mr. Arens’s 
lucid and interesting explanatory com- 
ments. There was much applause for every 
number on the list, but it was at the con- 
clusion of Mr. Gebhard’s performance of 
the concerto that the enthusiasm became 
almost riotous. The artist was recalled to 
the stage over half a dozen times, and had 
it not been for the interference of the 
piano movers he would have been compelled 
to add an encore. 

He played with a technical brilliancy and 
facility that was astonishing, and revealed 
the poetic and emotional contents of Bee- 
thoven’s music as one seldom has the for- 
tune of hearing them. There were majesty 
and tenderness in the opening allegro, 
heartfelt pathos in the second, and irresist- 
ible gayety in the way he delivered the 





Erte, PA., 


doliers,” 


pecially organized for the occasion. 
accompanying picture, and their rdéles, 
Reading from left to right, upper line: 
T. W. Armstrong, Antonio; 
T. J. Ewing, Lutz. Second line: 
Ella Sheridan, Casilda; Susan Adams, 
George French, /nez; Mabel Smith, 
Elsie Bennett, Giulia; 


Feb. 28.—The recent production of Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera, 
by the choir of St. Paul’s Church of Erie, was an artistic triumph for Peter Le 
Sueur, the musical director, as also for all the participants, including an orchestra es- 


The principal performers, 
are appended: 

J. W. Bomgardner, Don 
Peter Le Sueur, director; W. E. 
J. O. Merwin, 
Gianetta; 
Fiamet ta ; 
Nell Misimer, Duchess of Plaza Toro. 





“The Gon- 


as they appear in the 
Alhambra del Bolero; 
Hirt, Duke of Plaza-Toro; 
Giuseppe; Mrs. F. F. Von Buseck, Tessa; 
Vernon T. Carey, Marco. Bottom line: 
Mrs. C. W. Harden, director of dances; 





rondo. The cadenza of the first movement 
was dazzling, and showed the wonderful 
dexterity of the pianist in a brilliant light. 
The support furnished by the orchestra 
was quite worthy of the soloist, and it was 
also a pleasure to hear its presentation of 


RICHMOND, IND., FESTIVAL 





Executive Committee Announces Tenta- 
tive Program for May Concerts 
tentative 


the highly dramatic “Egmont” music, the RicHMonpD, INp., Feb. 28.—The 
graceful “Serenade” excerpt, and the tre- program for the May Music Festival of 
mendous Ninth Symphony. Mr. Arens’s Richmond has been announced by the ex- 


ecutive committee. May 24 and 25 are the 
dates set for the event, and, including solo- 
ists, orchestra and chorus, there will be 
over 500 participants: The Richmond Sym- 
phony Orchestra of forty pieces will assist. 
In its present form the program stands as 
follows: 

Tuesday evening, May 24—Overture, 
“Rosemonde,” Schubert. Voice, solo. Men- 
uet, des Follets, Berlioz, Children’s chorus 
cantata, “Into the World,” Benoit. Suite 
L’Arlésienne, Bizet. Voice, solo. “Corona- 
tion,” P. Meyerbeer. 


readings stamp him unmistakably as one of 
the most able conductors of the day. 





Shuberts Get Léhar Operetta 

“The Man with Three Wives,” the sec- 
ond work of Franz Léhar, the composer of 
“The Merry Widow,” has been obtained by 
the Shuberts for production this Spring in 
New York. The libretto, which has been 
entirely rewritten, is by Paul Potter. This 
operetta has for the past season been a 
reigning success of Berlin and Vienna. 





Several of the musical numbers, especially , : 
“The Rose Waltz,” “The Signal Duet,” Wednesday afternoon, May 25—Sym- 
“The Lullabye” and “The Cadets’ March,” phony in B Minor, Unfinished, Schubert. 
are already as famous in Europe as any of Marche Funebre,” Chopin. Suite, “Peer 
the selections from “The Merry Widow.” Gynt,” Grieg. Overture, “Egmont,” Bee- 

thoven. Piano solo. “Kaisermarsch,” Wag- 

Yvonne de Tréville during a recent visit ner. 

in Bucharest sang for Carmen Sylva, who Wednesday evening, May 25—Oratorio, 
played the accompaniments to her Swedish “Elijah,” Mendelssohn. Elders’ chorus and 


songs. soloists. 





TRANS-AMERICAN TOUR OF THE WORLD FAMOUS 


Flonzaley Quartet 


Founded by E. J. De Coppet of New York 
BOOKED SOLID TO MAY ist 

SEASON 1910-11 NOW BOOKING 
“The Flonzaley Quartet need fear no rival in this 
country to-day.”—Philip Hale, in Boston Herald, 

January 8, 1909. 

Sole Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie ‘Nall, New York 
BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATOR North Clark St. & Chicago Ave., Chicago 
KENNETH M. BRADLEY - - - + Director 


THE LEADING CONSERVATORY OF 


M UsIcC EXPRESSION 


LANGUAGES 
SUMMER NORMAL 


A compl-te faculty and more advantages offered than by any 


10 weeks’ course beginning May 16th, $50 
5 weeks’ course beginning June 20th, $25 


btained by students for normal work apply towards certificate and 





ACTING 
OPERA 


other institution 


The credits o 
degrees 

In order to 

Free literature 





application should be made in advance 
upon application to 


. SCHWENKER, Secre 


The COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART (INCORPORATED) 
VICTOR HEINZE, President. DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Registrar. 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Every Department thoroughly organized and under the direct supervision of Instructors of International Repu- 
tation, whose fame in their special lines of work is an absolute guarantee of the highest standard obtainable. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS USED For Catalogues and further information address REGISTRAR 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY |- 


All Branches of Musio and Dramatic Art KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL 
Send for Catalog JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


secure time, 
and full particulars 











“TRIS” ON THE LIST 


Mascagni Work Principal Novelty of 
San Francisco’s Grand Opera Week 
San Francisco, Feb. 23.—San Francisco's 

week of opera will begin next Sunday night, 

when the Lambardi Grand Opera Company 
will present “Madama Butterfly.” The week 
yromises to be exceedingly interesting, for 

Suavenarie Lambardi has announced an ag 

gregation of singers stronger than he has 

ever brought together before. 
There is to be one real novelty—Mascag- 


ni’s “Iris,” which will be sung on Tuesday 
evening. The cast for this opera will in- 
clude Marina Calvi, lyric soprano, one of 
the new artists of the company. Attilio 


Maurini, tenor, will portray Osaka, said to 
be one of his best roles. An old favorite of 
San Francisco—Angelo Antola, baritone— 
will also be heard in the opera. Vincenzo 
Viola, basso, will present the blind father 
of Iris. 

Perhaps next in interest to “Iris” will be 
the appearance of Mme. Ester Adaberto, 
dramatic soprano, who four years ago met 
with much favor here. Since then she has 
appeared with the Italian Grand Opera 
Company, and returns to San Francisco with 
added laurels. Mme. Adaberto will be heard 
in three operas—‘“Aida,” “Il Trovatore” and 
“Faust.” 

Other operas to be given, in addition to 
those mentioned, are “La Gioconda,” “Lu 
cia,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci” 
and “La Bohéme.” 





Alice O’Brien, the Paris Opéra Comique’s 
Irish soprano, recently made a success in 
Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut,” in Nice. 


NEW LAURELS FOR 
MME. RIDER-KELSEY 


Noted Soprano Wins Distinction at 
the Philharmonic Concert in 
Springfield, Mass. 


America’s 





Corinne Rider-Kelsey, distin 


guished soprano, scored an overwhelming 


success at the recent concert of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, in Spring- 
field, Mass. Her contributions to the pro 


gram consisted of two eighteenth century 
airs—Mozart’s “Voi che sapete” and Han 
del’s florid “Quanto dolci.” 

In the present condition of affairs there 
are but few singers so thoroughly ground- 
ed in the true technic of their art as to be 
able to deliver the lengthy phrases and the 
florid ornamentations of Handel’s airs with 
anything like the requisite breadth of style, 
authority and repose, while investing them 
at the same time with their proper emo- 
tional qualities. 

Mme. Rider-Kelsey is one of these ad 
mirable rarities, and she combines all these 
virtues with a wonderful clarity and per 
fection of tone. On this occasion she was 
at her very best, and also gave the Mozart 
number with a bewitching delicacy and 
graceful touch of humor. Genuine music 
lovers and connoisseurs are always pleased 
to be privileged to welcome a singer so 
gratifyingly true to her art and so free 
from all personal display. She was heartily 
applauded. 

In addition to this particular concert the 
soprano has and is yet to fill many engage- 
ments of the highest importance. She has 
appeared five times with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with the Thomas Or- 
chestra for several concerts in Chicago and 
their Spring tour; with the New York 
Philharmonic for four consecutive years, 
at the Cincinnati Festival, and with Miss 
Eldridge in Norfolk, Conn., on July 27. 
She is booked solidly from March to 
May 30. 





Mme. Von Doenhoff Wins Suit 


Helen Van Doenhoff, the well-known 
vocal instructor, formerly one of the lead- 
ing contraltos of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, was returned a victor, February 
23, in her suit against the Conried Opera 
Company for $500 due for instruction to 
young members of the company. 








BUYING A 
PIANO 


Without knowing what action it con- 
tains is unwise, to say the least, for 
so much depends upon the action. 
Without a good action, you cannot 
have a good piano. A high-grade 
action is the best guarantee of a 
high-grade piano. If the piano you 
buy contains a STRAUCH BROS. 
action, you can rest assured of its 
quality, for these actions are never 
found in cheap pianos. 


Our book free on request. 


STRAUCH BROS. 
22-30 Tenth Avenue, New York 
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PHILLIPS 


Concert 
Soprano 


EASTERN TOUR NOW BOOKING 
Direction: 

J. €. FRANCKE 

24 W. 3ist St., N. Y. 
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PIANIST,—ACCOM PANIST—TEACHER 
COACHING 


Strupio, 2469 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


EDWARD 


WALKER 


Dramatic-Lyric 
Tenor 
6230 ELLIS AVENUE 
__ CHICAGO 
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TOLLEFSEN TRIO 
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NEW YORK: Carnegie Hall, Room 116, Saturday and Monday, 9— 2 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 





There can never be too much truth, wit 
and wisdom in the world, and therefore 
the book entitled “More Truth, Wit and 
Wisdom,”* from the pen of Algernon Ash- 
ton, is a welcome sequel to the first book, 
“Truth, Wit and Wisdom,” which appeared 
not so long since. These books will be read 
with a very lively interest by all who de- 
light in keeping in touch with all the varied 
affairs of the modern world, with an accent 
on musical affairs. 

Mr. Ashton has a passion for observation, 
and evidently never passes a tombstone, or 
any other object upon which dates are in- 
scribed, without making an accurate note of 
the message which it communicates. It 
would appear that almost every erroneous 
statement concerning birth date, centenaries, 
productions of important works, etc., which 
has appeared in the British press within the 
time of Mr. Ashton’s observation has been 
corrected by him. And his corrections in 
letters to the papers are by no means mere 
flat statements of fact, but are filled with 
opinion, controversy and anecdote, often 
of much interest. 

The first book contained 525 letters to the 
press, and the second contains 656, and in 
the preface to the second volume the author 
states that he does not believe that any 
single individual has previously succeeded 
in getting 656 different letters published in 
the press within the space of twenty-five 
months. He also doubts whether such a 
feat will ever be equalled again. 

In these letters he has constituted him- 
self a kind of public inquisitor, challenging 
everything in the public prints that seems 
to require it. Musical personages, great and 
small, famous and obscure, are touched 
upon—Beethoven, Brahms, Guilmant, Rei- 
necke, Schumann, Purcell, Elgar, Wald- 
teufel, Richter, Paganini—these are taken 


*Morr TrutH, Wit, ann Wispom. by Algernon 
Ashton, London, Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


at random, and important men of politics, 
letters and the drama are also touched 
upon. In places where he hds attacked the 
authorities because of the neglect of the 
tombs of famous men he gives footnotes 
telling of the improvements which followed. 

Each letter is given a title, some of them 
carrying satirical implication. Except for 
their great difference in respect to the far 
greater diversity of subject matter with 
which these books deal, they possess an 
interest somewhat similar to that of Whist- 
ler’s famous “Gentle Art of Making Ene- 
mies.” 

Aside from the general interest in which 
these books abound, they will be found an 
extremely valuable adjunct to the reference 
library. 





Incidental music by Henry Purcell to 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s play, “Bonduca,”’* 
has recently been published by Chappell & 
Co., in London. The pianoforte score has 
been arranged by H. M. Higgs. There is 
an overture and nine other numbers, in- 
cluding a “Catch,” sung by three soldiers; 
several solos, duets and choruses and sev- 
eral separate orchestral interludes and 
dances of the eighteenth century pattern. 
Purcell’s music, while of the period of 
Handel, shows, despite some characteristic 
features of the time, a pronounced indi- 
viduality. There are quaint and charming 
melodies in the score, and the harmonies 
are pleasing, though ingenuous. The over- 
ture is a simple but interesting piece of 
musical structure, opening with a Maestoso 
section of fourteen bars, following this 
with a fugue and ending with a short an- 
dante. The airs and minuet are captivating. 





*Bonpuca. Music written to a play of that 
name for soli, chorus and orchestra by Henry 
Purcell. Words by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Vocal score, 50 cents, net. Paper, 40 pages. 
Chappell & Co., Ltd., London, New York, Mel- 


bourne. 





“SAMSON” SUITS MY VOICE 





Says Zerola, Who Denies He Made 
“Bundle of Excuses” to Escape Réle 


Nicola Zerola, tenor of the Manhattan 
Opera Company, writes to the New York 
Herald denying that he refused to sing in a 
recent performance of “Samson et Dalila,” 
giving only a “bundle of excuses.” 

Says Mr. Zerola: “The truth is that I 
requested Mr. Hammerstein to excuse me 
from singing the réle unless he would give 
me the opportunity of a rehearsal with the 
cast and orchestra, as I had not been sing- 
ing the Saint-Saéns opera for over a year, 
and so much the more that I had to sing 
the rdle in Italian, while the other artists 
would have sung the opera in French. My 
request could not be complied with, as the 
time at which I_ was summoned was too 
close to that scheduled for the beginning 
of the performance 

“As a matter of fact, the role of Samson 
is one of the most suitable to my voice, and 
I have had the opportunity to achieve in it 
the most flattering success in Holland, Bel- 
gium and Italy.” 





Manhattan Director Hears of Father’s 
Death 

While he was conducting the performance 
of Louise at the Manhattan Opera House, 
on Saturday afternoon, February 26, a 
cablegram arrived for Henriquez de la 
Fuente, announcing the death of his father, 
Jacobus de la Fuente, who was professor 
of music at the Conservatory at The Hague. 
The message was sent to Jacques Coini, 
stage director of the Manhattan and a 
brother-in-law of Mr. de la Fuente. Mr. 
Coini held back the news until the end of 
the performance. 





Donkey’s Bray in Music 


Lonpon, Feb. 28.—That strange quips and 
cranks of orchestration are not as new as 
some admirers of Richard Strauss seem to 
think is the contention of Dr. Walford 
Davies, who lectured recently at the Royal 
Institution on illustrative music. In Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music, said Dr. Davies, there was the bray- 
ing of a donkey. Bach had also represented 
the animal's “hee-haw,” only in a more re- 
fined way than Mendelssohn.” 


FANNING IN NEW ORLEANS 





Young Baritone, Assisted by H. B. Tur- 
pin, Gives Interesting Recital 


New Orveans, Feb. 24—The most im- 
portant musical offering of the early Lenten 
season was the song recital by Cecil Fan- 
ning, assisted by H. B. Turpin, held at the 
Newcomb Hall yesterday. From the mo- 
ment the magnetic young artist stepped 
upon the stage to the last encore he 
charmed his audience, which for quantity 
and quality has seldom been seen here at 
recitals. 

Mr. Fanning’s art is beautiful in its sub- 
tlety ; everything he does is artistic, be it a 
song of Tschaikowsky or an unpretentious 
ditty. Indeed, in his every phrase there is 
revealed the stamp of the sincere artist who 
maintains the standard of his ideals. After 
the recital an impromptu reception was 
held, at which Mr. Fanning was engaged 
for an appearance at Bar Harbor during 
the Summer and a return engagement to 
this city. This will be the third time in two 
vears that he will have appeared here. H. 
B. Turpin shared in the honors of the eve- 
ning. All the local papers, in extolling 
the singer, give lavish praise to the ac- 
companist, whom they proclaim as being 
among the foremost of his class. rie be 





New American Oratorio to Be Heard at 
Metropolitan 


An innovation at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Sunday night concerts will be the 
production of “Lazarus,” an oratorio, by 
Julian Edwards, on April 3. In consequence 
of the amount of work still before it, the 
chorus of the Metropolitan Opera Howse 
cannot devote the necessary time to the 
rehearsals of a new work, and therefore 
the Mount Vernon Musical Society, of 
which Alfred Hallam is the director, will 
participate in this performance. 





Music Professor’s Brother a Suicide 


SAVANNAH, Feb. 26—C. P.  Lutkin, 
brother of Dean Peter C. Lutkin, head of 
the music department of the Northwestern 
University, at Evanston, III, committed 
suicide by asphyxiation at his hotel here 
last night. He left a note giving no rea- 
son for his act. 





Do You Practice 
Systematically ? 


Get music weekly in your home with 
complete instruction. Join the Music Club, 
whether a _ beginner or an advanced 
student, and do systematic work. Lessons 
in your home for Piano, Organ, Violin, 
’Cello, Cornet, Mandolin, Banjo, Guitar, 
Sight Singing and Public School Music. 
Under the direction of faculty of leading 
musicians. 

Further particulars by addressing 


“Music Club” 


Box No. 49a Madison Sq. Station 
New York City 











The John E. Pinkham Musical Bureau 


1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
OFFERS 


The MARGULIES TRIO 


ADELE MARGULIES, Plano 
LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, Vlolin 
LEO SCHULZ, 'Cello 
The following Artists available for solo 
engagements: 
MR. LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, Vlolin 
MR. CLARENCE EDDY, Organist 
MISS LUCY MARSH, Soprano 
MRS. CLARENCE EDDY, Contralto 
MR. CLIFFORD WILEY, Baritone 
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BANTOCK’S “QMAR” NOT 
INSPIRED COMPOSITION 


Inconsistency in His Use of Oriental 
Color the Composer’s Great Fault— 
Borrowings from Wagner 


Lonpon, Feb. 19.—I had intended hearing 
all three parts of Granville Bantock’s 
“Omar Khayyam,” as it was given in its 
entirety by the London Choral Society last 
Tuesday. I found it quite impossible to 
listen to more than two parts, although I 
arrived at 7:30 and left at 10:30. 

As a general criticism, I should say that 
Mr. Bantock is not consistent in his use of 
Oriental color. When he keeps to it the 
score is interesting and clever; when he 
wanders, as he too often does, he goes to 
Wagner’s orchestral palette and calmly 
takes dabs of that master’s color combina- 
tions. 

Where the soloists were concerned it 
often happened that they revelled in what 
I can only style “British sentimentality,” 
which appeared not in their readings so 
much as in the voice writing. They, of 
course, had to follow the notes. Parts of 
the work were truly lovely, but this was 
the one, great fault—absolute inconsistency 
throughout. There was revealed Bantock 
himself too rarely, occasionally Wagner, 
and at times a delightful honeyed sweetness 
of pure sentimental melody. 

So in spite of the size of the work, the 
cleverness of orchestral and voice technic, 
the composition, so far as I know it, is not 
great or inspired. Perhaps it is unfair to 
say this without having heard the third 
part, but surely three hours must show very 
well a composer’s limitations. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 


MME. HALLOCK IN ST. PAUL 





Gifted Pianist Gives Enjoyable Interpre- 
tations Before Schubert Club 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Feb. 28.—Mme. Mary 
Hallock has been the sensation of the past 
week in musical circles. 

In her recital before the Schubert Club 
on Wednesday, the artist made a distinct 
impression through her musicianly quali- 
ties, her intellectual equipment and strongly 
marked individuality. 

In her rendition of the Schumann Son- 
ata in G Minor, op. 22, she demonstrated to 
the pleasure of her audience what can be 
done in the exercise of an emotional tem- 


perament, balanced by intellectual poise. 
The Bach Prelude and Fugue in A Minor 
was particularly satisfying, and the Chopin 
group voiced many moods of a romantic 
composer and a sympathetic interpreter. 
Tschaikowsky’s “The Skylark,” an arietta 
by Grieg, Mendelssohn’s Spinning Song 
and a Liszt Rhapsodie completed the pro- 
gram. The audience expressed its pleasure 
by warm applause and many words of com- 
mendation. 

Mme. Hallock made her second appear- 
ance Friday in her lecture on “Pulse and 
Rhythm in Verse and Music,” under the 
auspices of the St. Paul Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. 

The statement and illustration of the 
speaker’s theories, based on laboratory ex- 
perimentation and scientific research, was 
entertaining and interesting, even where 
not wholly convincing. Py. & &. B. 


CHICAGO TO HEAR GEBHARD 





Boston Pianist Will Play “Pagan Poem’ 
with Thomas Orchestra 


Boston, Feb. 28.—Heinrich Gebhard, the 
well-known pianist, has been engaged for 
concerts with the Thomas Orchestra of 
Chicago, March 11 and 12, on which occa- 
sion Charles M. Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” 
will be presented. 

Mr. Gebhard received an ovation after 
his playing of the Beethoven “Emperor” 
Concerto with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at a concert in Cambridge, Mass., 
a week ago. After a number of recalls Mr. 
Gebhard was presented with a_ laurel 
wreath. 

This is one of Mr. Gebhard’s most suc- 
cessful seasons, and he has played many 
times in recital and in concert with the 


prominent orchestras of the country. 
a 





Ulrich on Baltimore’s Operatic Chances 


BAttiMoreE, Feb. 28.—Manager Bernhard 
Ulrich, of the Lyric, was in Chicago last 
week conferring with the director of the 
Chicago Opera Company, which he is to 
manage. Mr. Ulrich believes Baltimore has 
a better chance for a season of grand opera 
by the Metropolitan Company next year 
than either Philadelphia or Brooklyn be- 
cause the property here is owned by the 
company. The present plan of Mr. Ulrich 
is to take his family to Chicago for the 
Winter months and spend the Summer at 
his country place near Baltimore. 


W. J. R. 





BOGEA OUMIROFF, THE 
BOHEMIAN BARITONE 
AS SEEN BY VIAFORA 














Bogea Oumiroff, the famous Bohemian 
baritone, finds the Lenten season an ex- 
tremely busy one. Private musicales at 
some of New York’s most fashionable 
homes, where special programs suited to 
the season are given, have been frequent 
since Mr. Oumiroff’s return from Europe, 
and in all of these he has had the assistance 
of Benvenido Socias, the Spanish pianist, as 
accompanist. Mr. Oumiroff’s programs in- 
variably are both individual and distinc- 
tive—in fact, the making of programs is 
with him a real art. Not only do his selec- 
tions afford a delightful range of contrast 
for his voice and his art, but the style, type, 
theme and composition of the songs are 
carefully selected, so that, even when, as 
most often happens, encores are demanded 
again and again, the audience is never 
wearied either of the singer or his songs. 

The cult of music is one that is closely 


followed by some of New York’s wealthiest 
women, and requests that the singer render 
this or that selection are numerous. Mr. 
Oumiroff is now arranging a series of mu- 
sicales for private patrons, where the pro- 
gram is in each instance to be made up of 
requested numbers. 

During the past two weeks Mr. Oumiroff 
has appeared with the Kneisel Quartet, at 
Vassar College; with the Women’s College 
Club, and filled a number of private en- 
gagements in this city and elsewhere. The 
Easter season promises to be fully as busy, 
and Mr. Oumiroff will have most, if not 
all, of his time occupied until his denarture 
for his annual Spring season in London 
and Paris. 





TRIUMPH FOR BERGER 


Kaiser Congratulates Baritone Whom 
Oscar Saenger Changed to Tenor 


Oscar Saenger, of New York, received a 
cablegram, February 27, confirming dis 
patches from Berlin telling of the brilliant 
success of his pupil, Rudolph Berger, who 
appeared in the title rdle of “Le Prophéte” 
Friday evening, February 25, at the Royal 
Opera House. The Kaiser called Herr 
Berger to his box to receive the imperial 
congratulations. 

Herr Berger came to New York last 
vear to have Mr. Saenger transform his 
voice from a baritone to a tenor. The 
change was accomplished in less than seven 
months by Mr. Saenger at his studio here, 
the German singer having been granted a 
special leave of absence for that time by 
the Kaiser, with the express understanding 
that he was not to sing professionally in 
America. Mr. Berger is now the leading 
tenor of the Royal Grand Opera Company. 





Society Musicales in Washington 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 28—A bril- 
liant musicale of Saturday evening was that 
given by Mrs. Robert W. Patterson. Geral- 
dine Farrar and Edmond Clement, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, were the 
artists. Another brilliant entertainment 
was given at the home of Mrs. Albert 
Clifford Barney by Roberta Amies, who 
played a program of classical music for the 
piano, and after each number gave a dance 
illustrative of the theme which she had 
just played. Mrs. John Biddle, one of the 
talented vocalists in society, sang a series 
of songs, accompanied by Mrs. Lawrence 
Townsend. 








MARIA LABIA 


where she was warmly applauded in Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” in “Cavalleria Rusticana” and in “I Pagliacci.” 


capital. 


already a prime favorite in Berlin, has been adding 


to her laurels this Winter in the German 
She has also sung as guest in a number of German cities, meeting with the greatest 


success recently at Nuremberg, in the operas “Tiefiland” and “Carmen,” and at Berne, Switzerland, 


After March 20 she will make a tour of Buda 


Pest, Riga, Warsaw and Vienna, returning then to Germany for the imperial festivals, and singing in Frankfort, Leipzic and Wiesbaden, these engagements 
keeping her busy until Summer has well set in. She is in excellent voice and daily advancing in her art, as a few of her recent notices testify. 











As Carmen Mme. Labia confirmed once 
more the impression which she made as Mar- 
Into this part she threw 
all her southern, fiery temperament and in so 
doing left nothing to be desired in the way 
of glowing warmth and passionate expression. 
The harmony of her feelings with the dra- 
matic expression is astonishing; these sudden 
tigerlike springs, these clinging attitudes have 
nothing of the studied, nothing of the arti- 
ficial about them, but every motion is the re- 
Interesting is the 


tha in “Tiefland.” 


sult of inward compulsion. 


occasional deviation from the otherwise sin- 
ister moments as, for instance, in the scene 
Whereas most Car- 


after the “Habanera.” 


mens at this point only try to flirt with Jose, 
this one seems to want to give before the 





public an exhibition of her irresistible fasci- 
nations, wherefore the angry stamping when 
she notices that she has not yet succeeded in 
making any impression on Jose. In the clos 
ing scene of the fourth act a greater climax 
after such powerful acting as preceded was 
scarcely possible, and therefore this part fell 
somewhat below the rest. The glowing and 
powerful high register is the best part of her 
voice even though the less satisfying low one 
is always skillfully handled. 
—Nordbayrische Zeitung. 


Two performances of “Carmen” inside of 
two weeks would have been hard for a critic 
had the Carmen not been so unique a one as 
Maria Labia, who not only reawakened inter- 
est in it but even added to it in great meas- 
ure. It has become a stock phrase to speak 
of the “devilish” cigarette girl and_ the 
gypsy of Seville Miss Labia gave an imper- 
sonation such as my mind had never dreamed 
of before, a most exceptional one, and it 
would greatly please me if it were to become 
traditional. She was nothing more than a 
very customary grisette, whose gypsy origin 
scarcely made itself noticeable, and whose 


love adventures were told not only through 














Bizet’s music, but j 
also through the art- 
ist’s own and newly 
conceived dramatic ef- 
fects, which lift 
them above the level 
of the commonplace. 
Her life consists 
chiefly of playful 
trifling, and it was 
only in the scene of 
the card playing and 
at the close that one 
became aware of her 
having realized the 
seriousness of the 
situation and was 
ready to grasp it. 
Certain of her orig- 
inal touches, such as, 
for instance, the co- 
quettish kiss as Jose 
binds her hands, 
were the result of so 
thorough an _  under- 
standing of the role 
that one could thor- 
oughly agree with 





the audience that so 
absorbing a presenta- 
tion of the hackneyed 
work had seldom 
been seen. Concern- 
ing the singing of 
the artist, who made 








use of the standard original spoken French 
text, it should be said that every clear tone 


color served to express the “devilish’’ nature in 


the right way.—Frankischer Courier, Jan. 17. 


In the title role of this opera Maria Labia 
brought her engagement to a close amid great 
enthusiasm, which this artist of the first rank 
certainly earned. One can believe that she, 
the born Southerner, was made especially to 


embody Carmen. She seemed to sparkle with 








MARIA LABIA 


life and fire, moved 
with considerable 
grace and supple- 
ness; her whole body 
is rhythmic and plays 
and speaks constantly, 
so that one could 
never be mistaken as 
to the real state of 
her feclings, even 
when this hot blood- 
ed, passionate dauvgh- 
ter of the people did 
not speak. Her eager 


eyes, her constant 





of her thoughts. Her 
acting makes a spon- 
taneous 
none of which is pat- 
terned according to a 
given model, and one 
can well believe that 
her Carmen always 
exhibits new and in- 
teresting details (we 
are not thinking only 
of the furtive kiss 


the acting in the first 








likely to be seen. 


by 


and the box on the in 
ear). Best of all was the 


ie aye nih 
Berlin and so it is not remarkable that she 
understands how to apply every shade and de- 


to the part in a way that is not often 
But aside from the famil- 


larity with the character which she exhibits 
one 


must credit her with rare histrionic tal 


ents. rhe manner in which she lived the 


even to the smallest detail of facial ex- 


pression and plastic bearing was an object of 
interest in itself and really appropriate to 
renew the interest in this music drama whose 
weaknesses never seen to have been recognized 
the public. 


If one wishes to make a com 


parison of this dramatic ability I may of 
course bring forward the portrayal of San 
motions are pictures tussa by Eleanora Duse, which has not 


been 


seen in Nurnberg, according to my knowledge. 
In every motion, in every pose, in every look 
impression, she 


could characterize the tireless singer in 


dumb show, and by her vehement Italian 
temperament carry away her audiences in an 


original manner. 


Frankischer Courier, Jan. 14. 


Yesterday's performance of the music drama 
“Tiefland” brought us much artistic pleasure 


the shape of a visit from Maria Labia of 


Komischer Oper in Berlin. This artist 


reveals herself especially by her powerful and 


and last acts, now the eminent dramatic powers. Her methods are 
AS “CARMEN” thoughtful, enticing, not the traditional operatic ones, but are 
decoying, then the drawn from life, and every movement is real. 
headstrong as wilful Her passionate, natural acting captivates the 
woman who in the momet f trembling fear , 
- . ws t - nt r & . public. Quite as notable is her admirable 
of death still tries to defy life. Her singing ‘ al 
oca ecnni« 
was very good, on the whole, and the tones ‘ ; 
In the part ot Wartha the artist has 


had moments of entrancing quality. 


—Frankische Tagespe st. 


practically only the third act in which to 


show her powers and what she revealed was 


d’ Albert's 
“Tiefland” brought as the first representative 


Yesterday's presentation of 


of Martha the Berlin singer Maria Labia. The 
lady has sung the part innumerable times in 


= genuine artistry. The audience applauded her 
heartily as well as it did her supporters, es- 


pecially Messrs. Costa and Grunder-Guntram 


house was almost sold out, 


} 
General Anzeiger. 
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Franz Mantel’s Impressions of Music in 
Germany 


Ber.in, Feb. 18, 1910. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

As it was my intention to acquaint my- 
self with musical conditions in Germany, 
I prolonged my stay in Munich, where I 
had gone to arrange a piano recital for 
Aloys Kremer. That city affords a good 
example of German musical life. I heard 
“Samson and Dalila,” “Rheingold” and 
“Elektra” at the Hofoper, where artistic 
earnestness prevails in all details. Con- 
ductors, soloists, choristers, stage managers 
and stage hands all strive to outdo each 
other in the presentation of the ideas of 
the composer, but nevertheless the result is 
not always gratifying. 

Saint-Saéns, for instance, would have 
raised objections to the soloists. The rep- 
resentatives of the principal roles—Frau 
Preuse-Mortzenauer and Herr Kraus, the 
latter known to New York—certainly pos- 
sess interpretative and histrionic powers of 
a high order, but not the vocal technic ex- 
pected of singers in an opera house which 
claims priority. The more lyric moments 
of the score naturally lost their charm un- 
der too robust tone production. Orchestra, 
chorus and ballet performed excellently, 
and the fall of the temple was a piece of 
stage realism that did great credit to the 
master machinist, I. Klein, who has already 
been called to the Scala, in Milan, and the 
Hofoper, in Dresden, to institute some of 
his scenic novelties. 

“Das Rheingold” was, as may be believed, 
interpreted in grand style by the great 
Wagner conductor, Felix Mottl. I was 
much displeased, however, by the shouting 
and inadequate vocalism ‘of the gods and 
goddesses. 

Of course, I was very eager to hear 
“Elektra,” the operatic sensation of the 
day. Such nerve-wracking orgies Strauss 
surely never celebrated before. It is a 
mystery to me how Mottl could ever master 
that score as he did, and how the singers 
of the principal roles—Frl. Fassbender as 
Elektra, Maude Fay (an American) as 
Chrysothemis, and Frau Gmeiner as Cly- 
temnestra—could ever memorize their parts. 
Such tasks have never yet been imposed 
upon a conductor, singers or orchestra. My 
impressions? Well, I was reminded of a 
picture which I once saw, representing a 
vulture tearing a corpse. True, the picture 
was painted by a virtuoso. Its technic 
called for admiration, but the subject was 
repulsive to my senses. Such gloomy hours 
I have never yet lived in an opera house. 

Not a moment of sunshine, from begin- 
ning to end, in that dark, gloomy atmos- 
phere. My nerves were taxed to the ut- 
most, and I wondered how singers and con- 
ductor ever escaped insanity in studying 
that score. The after effect is no more sat- 
isfying, and you feel as if you had been 
deceived by orf speaking the language of 
music for intellectual rather than emotional 
purposes. I admire a giant, but I love a 
poet. If my judgment conflicts with that of 
critics, I must ask forgiveness. 

Aloys Kremer gave a piano recital at the 
“Museum.” It was a great popular success 
and was highly praised by the critics. The 
critic of the Miinchener Neueste Nachrich- 
ten commented with especial favor on his 
playing of Bach’s “Passacaglia,” MacDow- 


ell’s “Am Meer” and “Storm,” Beethoven's 
“Appassionata” and Farwell’s “Symbolistic 
Study.” He was recalled four times after 
the sonata, which he played at one stretch. 
He will play at the Schumann Festival in 
Mannheim next month. 

In Wiirzburg I heard Heinrich Knote, the 
tenor, who sang in a recital before a 
crowded house. There was much enthusi- 
asm, but I prefer to hear him in opera. 
Only a few can satisfy exacting critics in a 
song recital. 

Joseph Pembaur, Jr., Reisenauer’s suc- 
cessor at the Leipsic Conservatory, gave a 
piano recital in Wiirzburg, but to my mind 
he will not efface the memory of his pred- 
ecessor. He is an artificer, but not an ar- 
tist. He is sentimental, but not in a healthy 
way. His performances of Mozart and 
Chopin were not satisfying, and his man- 
nerisms outdo de Pachmann. 

Much more pleasing, from an artistic 
point of view, was the work of the young 
Hungarian violinist, Steefi Geyer, from 
Budapest. She is a pupil of Hubay. Her 
bowing seemed to me the familiar one of 
the Hungarian master. Her intonation is 
very pure. She played the Mozart Con- 
certo with feminine grace and poetry, and 
showed technical proficiency in pieces by 
Ernst and Wieniawski. She was hampered 
by a poor accompanist. 

Edouard Risler and Fred Lamond are to 
give recitals in Wiirzburg this month. I 
have not heard either as yet, but their rep- 
utations promise much. 

Albert Mildenberg’s opinions on piano in- 
struction, recently published in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, not only indorse but accentuate 
the arrogant imposition of the Herren Pro- 
fessors. But still people come to obtain the 
European reputations their countrymen in- 
sist upon. Yours very truly, 

Franz MANTEL. 


Give the American Teacher a Chance, 
Mr. Hammerstein! 


New York, Feb. 19, 1910. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

In the name of American vocal teachers, 
I protest against the proposed sending of 
Orville Harrold, the tenor, to Jean de 
Reszke, for coaching. 

Oscar Hammerstein has made a brave 
show at patriotism, but now is the oppor- 
tunity of his career as an impresario. He 
has given the American vaudevillian a 
chance. Let him extend the same chance 
to the American teacher, Oscar Saenger, 
who is responsible for the finish and polish 
of Harrold’s art, histrionic and vocal. He 
should be allowed to continue the good 
work already achieved. 

I think it a crying shame, typical of the 
indifference to domestic artistic ability, to 
be writing Jean de Reszke’s name in big 
headlines as the future teacher of Harrold, 


and wholly ignoring Saenger, who has 
done the pioneer work. 
Can it not be seen what an impetus 


would be given to the cause of American 
teachers to thus have one of their own 
recognized, when he has brought forth 
such a great voice? 

I think it is high time that these foreign 
shackles be burst, and that a little of the 
limelight be cast upon those in our own 
city who are deserving. 

Sincerely yours, 


ArtHur L. LAwRason. 








Mazarin in Court to Get Her Trunks 


Mme. Mazarin, who created Elektra in 
this country, appeared before Magistrate 
Barlow, February 25, to get possession of 
eight trunks which were being held by 
Mme. Bois, a boarding house keeper at No. 
20 East Twenty-eighth street, New York, 
at whose house Mme. Mazarin formerly 
occupied an apartment. Mme. Bois claimed 
that she had a verbal contract with Mme. 
Mazarin by which the singer was to remain 
at her house until the end of the opera 
season. A compromise was finally arranged 
by which Mme. Mazarin was to meet Mme. 
Bois’s demands, provided the latter could 
obtain judgment in a civil suit. 





Saslavsky String Quartet in New Jersey 


The Saslavsky String Quartet last week 
appeared at a musicale at the home of Mrs. 
Alva Trowbridge, Hackensack, N. J. They 
played in excellent fashion Dvorak’s Quar- 
tet, op. 96; Mozart’s Piano Quintet in G 
Minor, and Mr. Saslavsky played two vio 
lin transcriptions by Chopin and Godard. 


Mme. Hissem de Moss’s Engagements 


Mary Hissem de Moss, the soprano, has 
been engaged to appear with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra in Dayton, O., 
March 29. This is Mrs. de Moss’s third 
appearance in Dayton this season and her 
fifth in two years. She will also appear in 
Augusta, Ga., on April 9, with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra; in Haverhill, 
Mass., on March 8; in Brockton, Mass., on 
the 18th; in Newark, N. J., on the 24th; in 
New York City on the 25th; in Dayton, 
O., on the 29th; in Paris, Ky., on the 3oth; 
in Providence, R. L., on April 5. 





A New “Lieder Singer” Makes His Debut 


Rheinhold yon Warlich, a Russian lieder 
singer, made his New York début in Men- 
delssohn Hall on Thursday afternoon of 
last week. His program included Schu- 


mann’s “Dichterliebe” cycle, Brahms’s 
“Verrath,” Liszt’s “Es War ein Koenig in 
Thule” and “Die Drei Zigeuner,” and other 


songs by Horatio W. Parker, Schubert and 
Loewe. He was, on the whole, well re- 
ceived by the New York critics. 
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PITTSBURG APOLLO 
CLUB IN CONCERT 


Reinald Werrenrath and Mrs. C. F. 
Kimball Assist Chorus Directed 
by Rhinehard Mayer 


PirtspurG, Pa., Feb. 28.—A distinct tri- 
umph was scored last Thursday night, when 
the Apollo Club gave its closing concert of 
the season at Carnegie Music Hall the pres- 
entation of Max Bruch’s “Frithjof,” a work 
bristling with Norwegian folk lore, pleas- 
ing a capacity house. It was a notable cli- 
max to a brilliant season’s finish. Rhine- 
hard Mayer conducted with a master hand. 
The concert was one of the best that the 
club has ever given. 

The club on this occasion was assisted 
by Reinald Werrenrath, the sterling New 
York baritone, and Mrs, Charles Farrow 
Kimball, who soon leaves Pittsburg for 


New York, where she has accepted the po- 
sition of soprano soloist at the Brick 
Church, 

Some part-songs were given in addition 
to the Bruch cantata. The singing of the 
Hegar song was one of the best things of 
the evening, the Spicker “Serenade” also 
being especially enjoyable. Joseph Oéetting 
at the piano and W. K. Steiner at the great 
organ, played the numbers and accomppani- 
ments most aceeptably. Those who partici- 
pated in the solo work were: Messrs. Jar- 
ret, Davis, McKelvie, Wagner, Rinehart, 
Wilson, Porter, Smith, Mayer, Rosser, 
Flood and Hill. Mrs. Kimball sang Hahn’s 
“Could MY Songs” and Parker’s “The 
Lark” and other numbers in a manner that 
greatly pleased. Mr. Werrenrath sang in a 
manner to demonstrate that he had given 
his work intelligent study, his voice being 
especially fitted for ensemble. His inter- 
pretation of Damrosch’s “Danny Deever” 
was especially enjoyable, serving to dem- 
onstrate his splendid ability as a singer. 

Mary Ray Ure sails this week on the 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria for Europe to 
continue her study of music at the Lesche- 
tizky school in Vienna, under the direction 
of Fraiilein Marie Prentner. Miss Ure has 
recently appeared in a number of recitals 
through Western Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Rose Epstein, one of the foremost 
sopranos of St. Louis, will make her first 
appearance in Pittsburg, March 15, when 
the Mozart Club will present Schumann’s 
“Paradise and the Peri,” under the direc- 
tion of Conductor James J. McCollum. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will be the solo- 
ist of the Pittsburg Male Chorus at that 
club’s next concert, to be given at Carnegie 
Music Hall, April 25. E. C. S. 








NEW PRODIGY DISCOVERED 


Seattle Audience Astounded by Violet 
Bourne’s Playing 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Feb. 25.—A phenomenal 
pianist has appeared here in the person of 
little nine-year-old Violet Bourne, formerly 
of Chicago. She appeared on February 20 
as soloist with the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra, playing Mozart’s D Minor Con- 
certo, and roused her hearers to a remark- 
able pitch of enthusiasm. As encores she 
added a Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody and 
Paderewski’s Minuet. 

The little player’s achievements are con- 
sidered here to be fully as wonderful as 
were those of Josef Hofmann when he 
played before Rubinstein. 

Max Steindel, principal ’cellist of the or- 
chestra, also appeared as soloist at this 
concert. He played Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” 
with much beauty and feeling. The orches- 
tra’s numbers were Flotow’s Overture to 
“Stradella,” Grieg’s “Heart Wounds” and 
“Spring,” and “Festival Dance,” “Waltz of 
the Hours” and “Czardas” from Delibes’ 
“Coppelia.” Henry Hadley’s readings were 
marked by compelling vividness and sym- 
pathy. 








Reynolds Trio to Give Musicale 


Boston, Feb. 28.—The Helen Reynolds 
Trio have been engaged to give the annual 
musicale for the Daughters of Vermont 
at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, March 17. 
This event will be the annual meeting of 
the society, and is one of the most largely 
attended social affairs in Boston during the 
season. L. 





To Sing “Rosina” at Début 


The management of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company announces that Elvira de 
Hidalgo, the new seventeen-year-old Span- 
ish prima donna of the company, will make 
her début in America Monday, March 7, 
as Rosina, in “The Barber of Seville.” 








A REMINDER OF THE JENNY LIND DAYS 
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PART 1. 


OVERTURE—« L'Italiana in Algere,”.....00+++-+ese0++ eT =— ett 
ARIA—“Vi ravviso,”——(LiaSonhambula,)..........s--seeeeseeeeeees BEuuini. 
| SIGNOR BELLETTI. 
REOITATIVE--“* Raimbaud.” 
ROMANZA—* Quando lasciaire,”—(Robert le Diable,)...........++ MEYERBEER. 
M’LLE JENNY LIND. 
LA MELANCOLIH—Pastorale for the Vivlin,..........0.+++-+: PRUME.. 


MR. JOSEPH BURKE. 


TRIO for Voice and two Flutes, (Camp of Silesia,) composed j 








expressly for Mile Jenny Lind....:...-.2.-seee-eeeseeeeeeees MEYERBEER 
MLLE JENNY LIND. 
¥F LU TES....MESSRS. KYLE AND. BSIEDB. 
PART Itt. 
OVERTURBE—“Le Dieu et la Bayadere,”. ..........-..--eeeeweees AUBER. 
DUETT, on Tyrolean Melodies,..... ll lt aati 
M'lle JENNY LIND and Signor BELLETTL 
CORONATION MAROH—(Le Praghtin) .crccccccccceccesscoes MEYERBEER. 


SOENA and ARIA—*“Perche non ho,” (Lucia di Lammermoor,)..Don1zETTI. 


M'LLE JENNY LIND. 


BAROROLE—"Sulla poppa del mio brick,” Ga prigione 
GEdinburgo.......e-e-sceecccsecccesccccentrecsccecceseesees Ricci 
SIGNOR BELLETTI. 

THE BIRD SONG...-..-...-.0ce-eeeeeeseecueesseesenenes peccons TavsEat. 
M'LLE JENNY LIND. 
THE HERDSMAN’S SONG.........- Sesccgoececcocsccs Swepisn MELopr. 


M’LLE JENNY LIND. 
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Facsimile of the Jenny Lind Concert Given in New Orleans During the Early ’6os 


A rare program of a concert given in 
New Orleans in the early ‘60’s by Jennie 
Lind, Giovanni Belletti and Sir Julius Ben- 
edict, relates some highly interesting facts 
about the Swedish Nightingale’s Ameri- 
can journey. It appears that on her arrival 
in New York from Europe great crowds 
were in attendance on the steamer, and 
that they followed her carriage to the 
Irving House, remaining in its vicinity 
during the rest of the day. “At night, 
reads the program’s notice, “a grand sere- 
nade was given her by the Musical Fund 
Society. Mlle. Lind appeared on the bal- 
cony of the hotel and bowed her thanks to 
them. Shortly after this the concourse 
separated; it was but, however, to resume 
its position upon the morrow, and during 
the whole time which she remained at the 
Irving House those who were standing 
around its doors only retreated to make 
way for new crowds of the curious. . 

All of the concerts which she gave in New 
York, especially the last two, were crowd- 
ed, and, as we understand, produced in the 


aggregate considerably over $100,000. Nor 
must we omit stating that at the public 
auction which took place for the disposal 
of the seats at the first concert, the first 
seat sold for the enormous price of $225. 


“In Washington she encountered what 
we should conceive to have been in her 
own eyes the most brilliant and agreeable 
of all her triumphs, and her concerts were 
honored by the reunion of the greatest and 
noblest inhabitants of the country. . . 
The President, Millard Fillmore; Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, General Cass, Ben- 
ton, Foot, General Scott and many others 
of the more distinguished members of the 
Senate and Congress attended the first 
concert. . . Jenny subsequently pre- 
sented herself at the White House, and 
passed half an hour with the President, 
with whose simple, gracious manner she 
expressed herself as highly delighted. Dur- 
ing the short period she remained in the 
capital she visited Mount Vernon, and 
passed some moments in gazing on the last 
resting place of the greatest and noblest 
hero the world has ever produced.” 





Hattie Clapper Morris Pupils Win Favor 


Pupils of Hattie Clapper Morris are 
everywhere scoring phenomenal successes. 
Martha Woodsum and Jennie Kerr, sopra- 
nos, have been secured at double the orig- 
inal salaries for the Hanson Place M. E. 
Church, of Brooklyn, and the St. Paul 
M. E. Church, in’ New York, respectively. 
Giulia Strakosch is achieving remarkable 
success in “The Merry Widow” in Brus- 
sels, while Margaret Keyes is unable to 
fill all the engagements that have been of- 
fered her. She is shortly to sing in Mont- 
real, Can., and Cleveland, O., and after 
that will go on tour with the Thomas Or- 
chestra. 


Music in Ottawa, Can. 


Ortawa, CaNn., Feb, 28.—Miss Bambrick, 
a talented young harpist, has just been 
chosen for the Ottawa Symphony Orches- 
tra, which has twice won the Earl Grey 
trophy, and is hoping to win it again in 
April. 

The Beethoven Trio of Montreal gave 
an excellent concert in Ottawa last Wednes- 
day. The trio includes Margaret Froelich, 
pianist; A. Chamberland, violinist, and J. 
B. Dubois, ’cellist. The program consisted 
of works by Brahms, Schubert, Wieniaw- 
ski, Mozart, Mendelssohn, D’Erlanger and 
Smetana, and was played with great ar- 
tistic breadth and beauty of tone. 


NEW YORK ORATORIO 
SOCIETY IN CONCERT 


Distinguished Soloists Assist Dam- 
rosch Chorus in Bach and 
Parker Works 


Owing, no doubt, to the wretched weather 
conditions, there was but a small audience 
in Carnegie Hall last Monday evening, 
when the Oratorio Society, Frank Dam- 
rosch conductor, presented Bach’s wonder- 
ful “Magnificat” in D and Horatio Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima.” There was much ap- 
plause, however, much of which was earned 
by the splendid work of Edith Chapman 
Goold, Janet Spencer, Berrick von Norden 
and Horatio Connell, who sang the solo 
roles in both works. 

The juxtaposition of Bach and Parker 


on the same program was not highly favor- 
able to the American composer. Although 
his setting of Bernard de Cluny’s poem has 
been sung a number of times since its 
appearance in 1893, and has scored highly 
in England, where they make a specialty of 
works of this class, it is not the product 
of genuine inspiration or anything approxi- 
mating it. Its composer’s practices prove 
him an eclectic. His orchestration is for 
the most part that of Wagner, while his 
melodies may be traced to Wagner, Verdi, 
Gounod and a host of other opera com- 
posers of the nineteenth century. Of in- 
dividuality from any point of view whatso- 
ever there is scarcely a trace, and although 
the composer at one point introduces an 
elaborate fugue—to impress upon one, no 
doubt, that he is writing sacred music— 
his setting is about as foreign in spirit to 
the sentiment of the text as it well can be. 
At no time, however, does the composer 
betray the lack of a sense of euphony, and 
everything is made as sweet and sugary to 
the taste as possible. In spite of this there 
are parts that drag exceedingly. 

The singing of the Oratorio Society was 
all that could have been desired from the 
standpoint of vigor and energy. Unfor- 
tunately, there were numerous instances of 
disobedience of the conductor’s beat, and 
several times orchestra and singers parted 
company. The main shortcoming of the 
society has always been the lack of ability 
for delicacy and variety of shading, and, 
of course, this want is always bound to 
tell severely. The florid measures in the 
Bach music also proved stumbling blocks. 

Ample amends for the shortcomings of 
the choristers were made by the soloists. 
Mme. Chapman-Goold showed herself able 
to cope with the difficulties of Bach with- 
out the least trouble, and her lovely voice 
materially benefited the airs assigned her 
in the Parker work. She was liberally ap- 
plauded, as was also the contralto, Janet 
Spencer. One of the most delightful mo- 
ments of the evening was the latter’s de- 
livery of the wonderful air “Esurientes im- 
plevit,” in Bach’s “Magnificat.” Berrick 
von Norden and Horatio Connell were at 
their very best, each singing with nobility 
and great breadth of style such as very few 
of those who attempt Bach nowadays can 
command. Indeed, each of the four artists 
proved a tower of strength. m. Fs Be 








TILLY KOENEN IN CHICAGO 





Large Audience Attends Her Recital in 
Music Hall 


Feb. 27.—That 
contralto, has found unusual 
favor with her Chicago audiences was 
shown convincingly at her concert in 
Music Hall last Sunday afternoon, when 
she attracted a large number of music 
lovers, who were delighted with her inter- 
pretations. In addition to a voice which is 
rich and sympathetic, she has a dramatic 
instinct and a musical conception which 
enables her to present her songs with a 
fullness of meaning that greatly increases 
the interest of the listener. 

Her accompanist, Bernard Tabbernal, has 
also attracted the attention of the critics, 
who comment upon his work — favor- 
ably. + = 


CHICAGO, Tilly Koenen, 


the Dutch 





Can’t Use Lipkowska’s Name on Hotel 
Menu 


Boston, March 1.—Lydia Lipkowska, the 
Russian prima donna, has won her suit 
to restrain the proprietor of the Hotel 
Lenox from using her name in connection 
with dishes on the hotel menu. Judge 
Richardson, of the Supreme Court, found 
yesterday that the case involved the appro- 
priation of the singer’s name against her 
will for the hotel’s own use and profit, and 
in such a way that others might infer that 
she had procured it to be done. 
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We offer our newest publication 
of Art Songs, in the 


LIBRARY EDITION 


which is ‘**‘A WREATH OF 
SONGS,”’ op. 70, by Adolph M. 
Foerster. It is a set of 6 songs 
by one of America’s foremost 
muanipel composers : 


With Moonlight Beaming,” 
“Finland Love Song,” 
“Cupid Armed,” 
“O Fair; O Pure!” 
“Nubian Girl’s Song,” 
“Hidden Love.” 


They are gotten up in artistic 
form. Artists and teachers will 
find a wealth of musicianship 
and glorious opportunity for in- 
terpretation in this latest work 
of Mr. Foerster. Price, $1.25. 


BORDE 22 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1909-10. Will accept a 
limited number of pupils. 
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ca P. PARKS sisso 


Opera, Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals 


Address : CHICAGO, 246 MICHIGAN AVE. 
Care George Raymond Eckert 
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NEW ERA OF COMIC OPERA IS AT 


HAND, DECLARES F. C. WHITNEY 





[Continued from page 6] 


not meet with much success to- day? They 
have good music and bright librettos.” 

“They have had their day, that’s the big 
reason and the first one. Tastes in music 
change as do styles. Comedy changes. If 
you had never seen any of the old comic 
operas and saw them for the first time 
to-day you would say at once: ‘Why that’s 
old style comedy, that won’t raise any 
laughs in our generation.’ Fundamentally 
music and comedy is the same always, but 
we look for more than fundamentals. Both 
must accord to the times. As for the pro- 
duction of these operas to an American 
audience in French or any other language 
the reason for failure was never better 
stated than in a recent article in Musica 
America. To sit through several hours of 
comedy of which one cannot understand a 
word is worse than a bore, it’s torture, and 
no amount of pretty music will relieve it. 
I am trembling on the verge,” went on Mr. 
Whitney, with a laugh, “of launching into 
my theme of grand opera in English instead 
of in a dozen tongues that few of us un- 
derstand, but that’s too big a story. It’s 
coming though the mutterings are getting 
louder every day.” 

Leading Mr. Whitney from the general to 
the specific, I asked him about the selection 
of his operas and his people and his scenery 
and costumes. Here his interest blazed 
forth afresh, for Whitney is essentially an 
artist. He surrounds himself even in his 
business office with works of art, rare por- 
celains, bits of paintings, unique furniture. 
His home, I am told, is a veritable treasure 
house. He loves the artistic side of this 
work of opera production. He sees points 
that are entirely overlooked by others, and 
he gets his effects more easily and more 
surely than any manager I have ever seen. 

“Well of course first there is the music 
and the book,” he said, “I have said some- 
thing about them. In selecting a cast I try 
to have every member be the part he or she 
is to play, physically as well as vocally. If 
there is a star he or she must be the most 
capable artist procurable. No single person 
can carry a production to success, so there 
arises the necessity of surrounding your 
star with able assistants. The public in- 
terest must be sustained when the star is 
not on the stage, and the star must fit 
naturally into the general order of things. 
Hinging a production on one person has 
brought about many lamentable failures. I 
am wholly opposed to the star system. Fig- 
ure out the successes due to fine ensembles 
and contrast them with the successes due to 
individual stars and see how you balance 
up. That’s the answer. Then again don’t 


overlook the fact that a manager can give 
the public more, and a better all around 
entertainment when there is no star to con- 
sult or to take into every consideration. 
With some of the high-priced stars of 
to-day a manager finds it wholly impossible 
to ngage many other good artists in a 
support and make the venture profitable. 

“Now as to details, there must be care 
in casting an opera that the voices blend 
for ensembles, and as | have said that the 
people look their parts. ‘There’s my char- 
acter’ I have said time and again and if 
by good fortune he or she can also meet 
the lyric requirements I have ‘discovered’ 
another one. Again I have searched for 
weeks and months, have delayed a _ pro- 
duction for all that time to find a person 
who fitted in every particular. Five or six 
weeks usually answer for rehearsals and | 
rarely attend them until the last two weeks 
so that the production will be fresh to me 
when it finally goes on. Selecting the cos- 
tumes is another big item and an interest- 
ing one. In ‘Rob Roy,’ for instance, I had 
the plaids woven in Scotland. In ‘The 
Chocolate Soldier’ every one of the cos- 
tumes, the embroideries, the uniforms, bon- 
nets, headdresses and what not, even the 
furniture in the first act were made in the 
Dragoman Pass in Bulgaria where the ac- 
tion of the opera is supposed to take place. 

“Then comes the most essential feature, 
the orchestra. That is paramount, and | 
have always insisted whatever may be the 
cost that all the beauties of the music must 
be brought out. To-day the orchestra at 
the Casino is the largest that ever inter- 
preted comic opera in this country and 
when the opera goes on the road the same 
aos will be with it wherever it may 

— 

I tried to draw out some of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s plans for the future. When I called 
on him he was selecting the plates for 
“Baron Trenk,” a new Viennese opera laid 
in the time of Queen Maria Theresa of 
Austria and her gay court. That will be 
another spoke in the national opera whee 
—Viennese-Hungarian. Whitney intimated 
that musically it would be a revelation—a 
sensation, maybe. Scenically, too, it prom- 
ises to be marvelous, but When it is to be 
produced depends largely on his ability to 
find the right people for the parts. Cos- 
tumes, scenery, even the opera itself, some- 
times, is a question of barter, of buying and 
selling, but artists, ah! that is different, 
and the Whitney standard is that every de- 
tail must be perfect. 

So I left Fred. Whitney with his cos- 
tumes plate for “Baron Trenk” and his 
plans for future musical successes. 





LINDSBORG’S FESTIVAL 


Week of Choral and Orchestral Concerts 
Announced for the Kansas Town 
LinpsporG, Kan., Feb. 25.—Lindsborg’s 

twenty-ninth annual musical festival, of 

which Earl Rosenberg, of the Bethany Col- 
lege of Music and Fine Arts, is the direc- 


tor, will take place March 20 to 27, inclus- 
ive. Soloists engaged for the entire week 
are Mmes. Langendorff and Linne and 
Messrs. Hedge and Malloy. The Bethany 
Symphony Orchestra, Oratorio Society and 
Male Chorus will unite efforts. 

The festival will include the singing of 
Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio,” which 1s 
rarely heard in America, and also the sev- 
enty-sixth, seventy-seventh and seventy- 
eighth renditions of Handel’s “Messiah.” 








Lhévinne Gives Recital in Baltimore 


BaLtrmoreE, Feb. 28.—Josef Lhévinne, the 
Russian pianist, gave a brilliant recital at 
the Peabody Conservatory Friday after- 
before a large and highly enthu- 
The Beethoven Sonata in 
EK Flat Major, op. 81, was delivered in an 
inspiring manner. Ihe Mendelssohn “On 
Wings of Song,” transcribed by Liszt, and 
Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” tran- 
scribed by Liszt, were followed by numer- 
ous recalls. Mr. Lhévinne responded with 
two encores. Other selections were Rubin- 
stein’s “Prelude and Fugue in A Flat 
Major; four Chopin numbers; Massenet’s 
Air de Ballet and Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. 
11 and Waltz from Gounod’s “Faust.” The 
recital was a triumph for Mr. Lhévinne. 


W. J. R. 


noon, 
siastic audience. 


HONOR FOR HENRY HADLEY 





Selected to Compose $1,000 Orchestral 
Work for Connecticut Organization 
NorFotk, Conn., Feb. 25.—The commit- 

tee appointed by the president of The 

Litchfield County University Club—Horace 

D. Taft, of Watertown; Dr. R. S. Goodwin, 


of Thomaston; E. K. Rossiter, of Washing- 
ton; R. B. Stoeckel, of Norfolk, and Wil- 
liam B. Perry, Jr., of Lakeville—met at 
Norfolk Thursday evening and elected 
Henry Hadley to compose the orchestral 
composition, for which the club appropri- 
ated an honorarium of $1,000 at its recent 
meeting in Thomaston. The club, through 
its president, appoints a committee of three 
or five members to select a composer, pref- 
erably of American birth, who is to com- 
pose a choral on orchestral work for the 
use of the Litchfield County Choral Union, 
receiving its initial rendition at one of the 
union’s concerts. The honor is bestowed 
entirely without competition, the committee 
electing a composer who has not made ap- 
plication in any way. 

Mr. Hadley is director of the Seattle, 
Wash., Symphony Orchestra, and one of 
the most gifted of America’s younger com- 
posers. His new work will be the third of 
the Litchfield County series, the two pre- 
vious works having been written by Ho- 
ratio Parker of Yale and George W. Chad- 
wick of Boston. 





Philadelphia Girl’s Berlin Success 


Ber.in, Feb. 24.—Cecilie Ayers, the gift- 
ed young Philadelphia pianist, pupil of Sa- 
fonoff, gave a successful recital last night 
at Bechstein Saal. 
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ONE WOMAN'S MUSICAL INFLUENCE 


How Weenonah Poindexter Developed a Musical Department at the 
Mississippi State College for Women 


“new South” musically as well 
It is doubtful whether, in 
the South has de- 
from a _ material 


There is a 
as industrially. 
the past fifteen years, 
veloped more rapidly 


standpoint than it has improved musically. 
Fifteen years ago the organized musical ef- 
forts, of any importance, in the South were 
few, but 


woefully now that section of 





Miss Poindexter with the Plans of Music 
Hall and the First Load of Brick 


America holds the record for the most 
rapid musical development. 

Take, for example, the town of Colum- 
bus, Miss. Fifteen years ago a woman, 
Weenonah Poindexter, small physically but 
great in potential energy, became the head 


girls in the school, only fifty-five studied 
piano and voice. 

But Miss Poindexter, though striving for 
ideal conditions, was an organizer and soon 
succeeded in placing the department in 
such a condition that a building was neces- 
sary, and year after year she renewed her 
efforts with the State Legislature, until 
$40,000 was appropriated for such a build- 
ing. 

Since the completion of the building, five 
years ago, the department has had contin- 
ued growth until there are now 250 students 
in piano, sixty in voice, twenty in violin, 
500 in sight-singing, twenty in the orches- 
tra and more in the normal department 
than can be accommodated. 

Two features of the work are pre-em- 
nent: the normal department and the con- 
cert course. In the normal department, 
graduate students only are accepted and are 
allowed to teach children from the public 
schools, under the direct supervision of 
the faculty. The department is so success- 
ful that thirty or forty prospective students 
are refused each year. 

The giving of high-class concerts began 
with Miss Poindexter’s realization that 
more than good teaching was needed to 
make the students good musicians. With 
no guarantee and under her own manage 
ment, she engaged Paderewski for a con 
cert, paying him $1,000. She persuaded the 
railroads to run special trains and aroused 
so much enthusiasm that she made ex 
penses and cleared $1,000, which was imme 
diately spent for other concerts. After 
some years of personal management, a fund 
for concerts and lectures was established, 
whereby each student and faculty member 
pays a fee, making the concerts independent 
of town support. This nets $4,500 yearly 
and has made possible the engaging of such 
artists and organizations as Bauer, Nordica, 
Sembrich, Paur, Gadski, Bispham, Marie 
Nichols, Bloomfield-Ziesler, Hartmann, the 
Damrosch Orchestra, Ben Greet players, 
etc. 

This work has raised the musical stand- 





Music Hall at the State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. 


of the music department in the State School 
for Women, at that place. They had no 
music building, no department worthy of 
the name, and, out of nearly a thousand 


ard throughout the State and much of the 
musical activity in Mississippi can be traced 
to the efforts of Miss Poindexter and the 
teaching in the State School for Girls. 





Important Engagements for Marcus 
Kellerman 


Marcus Kellerman, bass-baritone, has re- 
turned from a short concert tour in the 
Middle West, where, among other places, 
he sang at the Handel Commemoration held 
at Denison University, Granville, O., Feb- 
ruary 23. So great was the success achieved 
by his singing in the “Messiah” that an 


artists’ recital was arranged for the fol- 
lowing afternoon, when the success was 
duplicated. 


_ Mr. Kellerman was also one of the solo- 
ists with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 


February 27 and March 1, and will sing 
with the Musical Art Society, New York, 
on March 17. Another recital tour will 
take him to the Middle West, and he wii! 
be heard in Russellville, Ky., Oxford, 
Franklin, Hamilton and Delaware, O., be- 
fore returning to New York. 


On April 1 Mr. Kellerman will go on 
tour with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra for ten weeks, and several impor- 
tant engagements have been booked for 
him in June, July and August. Mr. Keller 
man is under the exclusive management of 
Eugene Kuester, manager of musical ar- 
tists, 





Weenonah Poindexter, 


the Organizer of the Music Department at Columbus, Miss., 


State College for Women 





LOS ANGELES TALENT 
TAKES A SHORT REST 


Joseph Dupuy’s Recital Before the 
Gamut Club One Feature of 
a Quiet Week in Music 


Los ANGELES, CAL,, Feb, 22.—Los Angeles 
musicians are taking a rest so far as recital- 
giving is concerned. This, in the light of 
patronage at local affairs, is not an unprofit- 
able thing to do. The large number of con- 
certs by visiting artists, added to the series 
offered by the symphony orchestra, all at 
moderate prices, present such an array of 
good music throughout the season that 
those of more modest pretensions have a 
hard time to get a hearing. 

Just to show that he was undaunted by 
such local conditions, Joseph Pierre Dupuy, 
leader of the Orpheus Club and director of 
the B’nai B’rith Choir, presented a vocal 
program at the Gamut Club last week 
which showed eclecticism of choice and his 
mellifluous tenor to the best advantage. 
Standard lieder composers were represented 
as well as French, Italian and American 
compositions. As the French is Mr. Du- 
puy’s native tongue, the songs in that lan- 
guage were beautifully rendered. As novel- 
ties he sang a number by Laura Zerbe, of 
this city, and settings of four songs of the 
Omaha and Iroquois Indians. Mr. Dupuy is 
one of the most popular of local musicians. 
His accompanist was Will Garroway, who 
showed much native talent in his rendition 
of the Liszt Concert Etude in D Flat. 

Ralph Ginsberg introduced himself to Los 
Angeles as a recitalist last Thursday in a 
violin program of large scope for a lad of 
his years. Without considering the wisdom 
of so early an appearance as a quasi-artist, 
it must be stated that this lad shows excep- 
tional talent, and proves that he has made 
the most of the instructions of Arnold 
Krauss, concertmaster of the symphony or- 
chestra. 

Speaking of local prodigies, to which 
Ginsberg is the latest recruit, Los Angeles 
has no small list of young persons to its 


credit. Of these Olga Steeb, now playing in 
Berlin, is perhaps most in the limelight at 
present. Louis Angelloti, after winning 


honors in Belgium, is now in the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra. Edna Darch, a 


protégé of Calvé for a time, was equally 
talented and educated in piano and vocal 
lines. She is now located in Chicago, 1 am 
told. Paloma and Karla Schramm ante- 
dated these, but in their younger years came 
under the prodigy head, especially the for- 
mer, [hey are getting excellent notices in 
the Chicago press. Jamie Overton, another 
young violinist, but possibly not so talented 
as Ginsburg, is studying with Wilczek in 
Cannes, in the south of france. 

These are youngsters of unusual talent, 
the ones that have come to the top. But the 
list shows that Los Angeles is a good nur- 
turing place for the young musical person. 

W. F. G 


BONHOTE IN PHILADELPHIA 





English Baritone’s Success with the 


Pohlig Orchestra 


Edward Bonhote, the English baritone, 
appeared recently with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, singing the Prologue from *Pag- 
liacci’ with considerable success. His voice 
is beautiful in quality, and used with the 
proper regard for emotidnal expressive- 
ness. Its range is wide and his manner ot 
using it commands nothing but the most 
sincere admiration. Mr. Bonhote appeared 
for the second time with the orchestra on 
February 28, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and will give a song recital on Fri- 
day, March 18, at three o'clock, in Amy 


Grant’s studio, No. 78 West Fifty-fifth 
street. Among the patronesses are: Mrs. 
James Fargo, Gertrude Parsons, Mrs. Ben 


Ali Haggin, Mrs. William H. Draper, Mrs. 
Sandford Bissell, Mrs, Rudolph Schirmer, 
Mrs. Dan Talmage. Mr. Bonhote, who is 
studying with Oscar Saenger, will sing 
songs in English, French, German and Ital- 
ian. 





George Copeland’s Modern French 
Programs 

Feb. 28.—George Copeland, Jr., 
the pianist, who has given much attention 
to the playing of modern French music, 
and who has presented most artistic per- 
formances of works of Debussy and others, 
played several compositions of Ravel and 
Debussy and other modern French writers 
at a lecture given last week by Professor 
Spalding, head of the music department of 


Boston, 


Harvard University. Mr. Copeland also 
played a recital in Milwaukee, Wis., Feb- 
ruary 23, this being his second appearance 
in Milwaukee this season, the first being 
at a Debussy concert a few weeks ago. 
te En 
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HAMLIN IN CHICAGO RECITAL 








Frederick Stock’s New Composition for the Musical Art Society—Franck’s 


‘“‘ Beatitudes’? by the Evanston Musical Club—News 
of the Chicago Musicians 


Cuicaco, Feb, 28.—George Hamlin, who 
has been singing in cities far and near, re- 
turned to his own for a second song re- 
cital, which occurred yesterday afternoon 
in the Grand Opera House. The old say- 
ing about the prophet and honor does not 
seem to apply in his case as there were 
very few seats that were not occupied. 
His audience was larger than those which 
have greeted many of the visiting European 
artists. The program was made up entirely 
of songs in English and included a Schu- 
bert group, old Scotch numbers, and others 
by Chaminade, Debussy, Gounod, Clay, 
Stanford, Brandis, Chadwick, Rogers, 
Herman, O’Neill, and Ries. Some of the 
songs he was obliged to repeat in addition 
to singing three extras, two of which were 
composed by his accompanist, Edwin 
Schneider. In response to a request, Mr. 
Hamlin sang “Bright-Eyed Susan,” by Mr. 
Schneider, and the applause which followed 
was continued until he was obliged to sing 
again. This time he gave Mr. Schneider’s 
“Flower Rain” which is meeting with much 
popular favor and appears on the programs 
of many singers. The encore used at the 
close of the program was “The Lamp of 
Love,” by. Salter. 

A recent composition which has just been 
completed by Frederick Stock, is a chorus 
to be sung without accompaniment. This 
work Mr. Stock has dedicated to the Musi- 
cal Art Society and will be included in the 
program of their second concert on Tues- 
day evening, March 8, in Orchestra Hall. 

The Evanston Musical Club gave a high- 
ly creditable performance of the “Beati- 


tudes,” by César Franck, under the direc- 

tion of Peter C. Lutkin, under whose 

baton the work received an excellent in- 

terpretation. The composition in itself is 
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one of unusual value, and the composer’s 
skill in the adaptations of his resources to 
the text makes the work an oratorio of 
great worth. The soloists who were heard 
includes the following: Mabel Sharp-Her- 
dien, soprano; Jessie Lynde Hopkins, 
mezzo-soprano; Ethel May Wright, con- 
tralto; Edward Strong, tenor; Albert Jan- 
polski, baritone, and Gustave Holmquist, 
basso. Mrs, Herdien sang a part which is 
set to music of extraordinary beauty, which 
her singing advanced significantly. Mr. 
Holmquist, although cast in a part which 
did not have the opportunity offered in 
others, sang in a manner thoroughly con- 
vincing and satisfying artistically. The 
work of Mr. Strong was also one of the 
gratifying features of thé program. 

Hugh Anderson, who was recently en- 
gaged by the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany, was the soloist last Sunday afternoon 
with the Ballman Orchestra. He sang the 
Prayer from “The Magic Flute,” and the 
song of Mephisto from “Faust,” and in the 
latter was particularly successful, being 
obliged to repeat the number. The offer- 
ings of the orchestra included selections 
from the works of Meyerbeer, Flotow, 
Strauss, Wagner, Thomas, Resch, Rubin- 
stein and Offenbach. An arrangement of 
“The Scissors Grinder,” by Charlotte Druh, 
made by Mr. Ballmann, who is conductor 
of the orchestra, was also included in the 
program. The other soloists for this con- 
cert were Guy Woodard, concertmaster ; 
Mrs. Emma Weast-Biehl, harpist; Al E. 
Clark, trombone, and H. Wiesenbach, pic- 
colo. 

On Tuesday afternoon a large gathering 
of women filled Martine’s Hall to hear 
Leopold Kramer, violinist; Bruno Steindel, 
‘cellist; Ferdinand Steindel, pianist, and 
David Duggan, tenor, in a program which 
included the Mendelssohn Trio in D Minor. 
The ensemble of the three instrumentalists 
is of a very high order of excellence, and 
their playing, both in solos and concerted 
numbers, was most gratifying to the mem- 
bers of the Lake View Musical Club, under 
whose auspices the concert was given. Da- 
vid Duggan, a tenor who is meeting with 
considerable success, sang two groups of 
songs which were well received. 

Thomas Lewis, baritone, was heard in a 
program given in the Auditorium Recital 
Hall on Tuesday evening. He was assisted 
by Gertrude Consuelo Bates, violinist. His 
songs were selected from the works of 
Handel, Haydn, Schumann, Franz, Schu- 
bert, Elgar, Mallison, Huhn, Protheroe, 
Rossini, Clough, Leighter and Kennedy 
Russell. Mr. Lewis has a pleasing voice, 
and sings with, taste. Miss Bates played 
the Romance and a la Zingara from the 
Second Concerto by Wieniawski, and 
“Moise,” by Paganini, in which she dis- 
played a good sense of rhythm and a 
technic facility which is well developed. 
As Mr. Lewis stepped upon the platform 
to sing “The Night Is Still” and “Love 
Thee, Dearest,” by Daniel Protheroe, he 
beckoned for Mr. Protheroe, who sat in 
the audience, to come and play the ac- 
companiments, which he consented to do. 
Both songs are very effective, the first 
especially so. It is still in press, but will 
be available to the public in a short time. 
Marx Oberndorfer played the accompani- 
ments for Mr. Lewis in an artistic man- 
ner, and Gordon Campbell, a pupil of Mr. 
Oberndorfer, supported Miss Bates’s solos 
with good taste. 


Lester Bartlett Jones gave the second 
of his series of lecture-recitals last week 
on the “Growth of Song,” at Abraham 
Lincoln Center, University of Chicago. 
The topic discussed was “Folk Songs,” 
with musical illustrations taken from In- 
dian, German, Swiss, Russian, English, 
Irish, Scotch, Hungarian, negro, cowboy 
and American subjects. The composers 
represented on the program were Brahms, 
Bungert, Korbay, Root and Foster. He 
was assisted by Mrs. George N. Holt, pian- 
ist. 

A dramatic matinée was given by the 
students of the School of Acting of the 
Bush Temple Conservatory, under the di- 
rection of Edward Dvorak, at the Bush 
Temple Theater, Thursday afternoon. The 
play presented was “A Night Only,” a com- 
edy in four acts, translated from the Ger- 
man by R. M. Baker. Those who took part 
were: Mildred von Hollen, E. L. Furrer, 





Oscar Dean, Evelyn Enmark, J. J. Powers, 
James A. Mandel, Katharine Gray, Ger- 
trude Linkman and Roy Bigelow. 

Members of the ensemble class of the 
Columbia School of Music gave a concert 
in Cable Hall on Thursday evening, under 
the direction of Carl Hillmann. The fol- 
lowing pupils took part: Anna Chinlund, 
Florence Woodbury, Florence Bryant, Ar- 
thur Oglesbee, Herman Felber and Abbie 
Bissel. 

Much interest was centered in the pro- 
gram and recital offered by Anton Foers- 
ter on Thursday evening in Ziegfeld Hall. 
He was greeted by an audience of goodly 
proportions, among whom were many of 
the city’s representative musicians and mu- 
sical critics. It is sufficient to say that his 
playing found favor with his audience, and 
he received much applause, to which he 
responded with encores. His program in- 
cluded compositions from the works of 
Schubert, Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt. 
In all probability his most satisfactory in- 
terpretations were those he gave the Fan- 
tasie, op. 15, by Schubert’s and Liszt’s “Son- 
etto. de Petraca,” in which he displayed an 
artistic conception of the material at hand. 

Arnold Barber, baritone, presented a pro- 
gram in the Auditorium Recital Hall on 
Thursday evening, in which he was assisted 
by Grace Nelson, soprano, and Edgar Nel- 
son, pianist. Mr. Barber is possessed of a 
voice of good quality, which gives promise 
of future success, and his singing was 
heartily received by his audience. He sang 
the Aria, “Vision Fair,” from “Hérodiade,” 
by Massenet; “The Clover Blossoms Kiss 
Thy Feet,” Vogrich; “Lullaby,” Mozart; 
“The Two Grenadiers,” Schumann, and a 
group of three songs by Schubert. Miss 
Nelson’s singing gave much pleasure, as 
did also the playing of Mr. Nelson. Mr. 
Barber and Miss Nelson sang “Now Thou 
Art Mine Own,” a duet by Hildach, in 
which their voices blended very satisfac- 
torily. Mr. Nelson played the accompani- 
ments for Mr. Barber and Mrs, Eleanor 
Fisher for Miss Nelson. 

On Friday evening a large and enthusi- 
astic audience greeted Esther Plumb, con- 
tralto, in Music Hall. Miss Plumb was as- 
sisted in her recital by Emil Liebling, pian- 
ist, and Tina Mae Haines, accompanist. 
Her program was one of wide variety, and 
included both classic and popular selec- 
tions. Her voice is one of natural warmth 
and pleasing quality. Her interpretations 
were very satisfactory, and in them the 
audience found much pleasure, requiring 
repetitions and encores. Mr. Liebling’s 
playing was up to his standard in every 
respect, and he was the recipient of much 
applause, to which he responded with en- 
core numbers of his own compositions. 

At the regular Saturday morning recital 
of the Chicago Musical College the fol- 
lowing pupils were heard: Minnie Olson, 
pianist; Mrs. J. Lowenberg, Libby Ander- 
son and Dora Mendelssohn, pianists; Amy 
Neill and Mildred Brown, violinists; 
George Everett, Mrs. Eva De Val Avery 
and Mrs. Rose Kwasigroch, vocalists from 
the class of Maurice Devries. The pro- 
gram included compositions from the works 
of Mendelssohn, Handel-Martucci, Leon- 
cavallo, Grieg, Chopin, Henselt, Sinigaglia, 
Meyerbeer, Mozart, Massenet, Wagner- 
Liszt and Moszkowski. 

Ellen Wunder, pianist, and Ada Jose- 
phine McGregor, soprano, were heard in 
an interesting recital on Saturday after- 
noon in Kimball Hall. The former is a 
member of the faculty of the American 
Conservatory, and the latter a pupil of 
Karleton Hackett, of the same school. 

Walter Spry, pianist, presented the fol- 
lowing program on Saturday afternoon in 
a studio recital: Andante from the “Sur- 
prise” Symphony (transcribed by Saint- 
Saéns), Haydn; Grand Fantasia in F Mi- 
nor, op. 49, Chopin; fourteen numbers 
from “Scenes of Childhood,” op. 15, Schu- 
mann; Scherzo in E Minor, op. 16, Men- 
delssohn; Concert Study in D_ Fiat, 
Legend, “Saint Francis Walking on the 
Waves,” Liszt. Mr. Spry gave excellent in- 
terpretations, and was obliged to respond 
to a number of encores. 

The following pupils of the Cosmopoli- 
tan School of Music gave a recital in Cable 
Hall on Saturday afternoon: Hugh Price, 
Mabel Bond, Helen Broeniman, pianists ; 
Mrs. Charles Beason, Ruth Spink, Lucia 
Smith, Nellie Overpack, Maye Larson, 
Alma Wilson and Helen Barker, sopranos; 
Mae Welch, contralto, and Clarence Weav- 
er, tenor. These pupils represented the 
work of Marie Schada, Mrs. Lucile Tewks- 
bury, Mrs. Willard S. Bracken, Harold 
Henry, Mrs. Hanna Butler and E. M. C. 
von Helsdingen Ezerman. 

Edward Ehrhardt, the pupil of Emil 
Liebling, played at a private recital Satur- 





day evening with fine effect. His numbers 
were: Prelude in C Sharp Minor, Rach- 
maninoff; “Bird as Prophet,” Schumann; 

“Music Box,” Liadow; “Serenade,” Lieb- 
ling, and a concert étude by MacDowell. 
His interpretations were most satisfactory. 
He will give a recital some time in April 
in Kimball Hall. 

Edward Walker, tenor, recently sang 
with the Aurora Musical Club in a per- 
formance of “The Creation,” and received 
very favorable criticisms of his work. 

Edith Chapman Goold, soprano; Chris- 
tine Miller, contralto; Herbert Wither- 
spoon, basso, and George Hamlin, tenor, 
are announced as the soloists for the Apollo 
Musical Club presentation of the Bach 
Mass in B Minor, on March 21, in Orches- 
tra Hall. 

Ralph Errolle, tenor, who is a pupil of 
Herman Devries, of the Chicago Musical 
College, has, in response to a telegram re- 
ceived last Friday, gone to Boston to join 
the forces of the Boston Grand Opera 
Company. Mr. Errolle’s engagement with 
this company follows as the result of his 
singing for Mr. Russell during the Boston 
company’s Chicago season. Mr. Errolle is 
the second pupil of Mr. Devries to be en- 
gaged by Mr. Russell, the other being Hugh 
Anderson, a basso cantate, who has met 
with marked success as a singer. 

Pupils of the School of Acting of the 
American Conservatory will present Haupt- 
man’s “Lonely Lives” for the first time in 
Chicago at the Whitney Opera House, 
Tuesday afternoon, March 15, under the 
direction of Hart Conway. 

Hans Letz, of New York, has been en- 

gaged as assistant concertmaster for the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 
_ Gertrude Consuelo Bates, who assisted 
in the program given by Thomas Lewis, is 
a violinist of very marked talent, although 
a very young lady. She is a pupil of Max 
I. Fischel, and at an early date is to ap- 
pear as soloist with the Grand Rapids 
Symphony Orchestra. On March 10 she 
will present a program of her own, in 
which she will be assisted by Grace Nel- 
son, soprano, 

William Beard has returned from Louis- 
ville, where he sang in a performance of 
the “Creation,” in which he was very suc- 
cessful, and has been re-engaged for a 
second performance of the same work to 
occur in the near future. G. R. E. 





KAUFMAN QUARTET CONCERT 





Excellent Performance of Chamber 
Music at the Waldorf-Astoria 


It would have been hard for Messrs. 
Kaufman, Smith, Kovarik and Schulz to 
have selected for their second concert of 
the season at the Waldorf-Astoria a night 
much more unfavorable for chamber music 
than last Monday. The weather was natur- 
ally bound to exert its effect on the size 
of the audience, and, surely enough, the 
number of hearers was unfortunately small 
for so excellent a performance. It was 
also to be feared that the dampness would 
play havoc with the strings, but, thanks to 
good fortune and the artistic skill of the 
four players, imperfections of tone quality 
were very scarce. The program was an 
excellent one, consisting of Tschaikowsky’s 
beautiful Quartet in F Major, op. 22, 
Brahms’s Quartet for Piano and Strings, 
in G minor, op. 25, and Haydn’s sunny 
Quartet in D Major. In the Brahms num- 
ber the piano part was sympathetically 
played by Alexander Rihm. 

In spite of the excessive number of 
chamber music organizations in this city, 
one always is willing to welcome more of 
the artistic calibre of the one in question. 
Each of their numbers was played with 
impeccable style and finish, with admirable 
precision, musicianly phrasing and rhythmic 
effectiveness. Moreover, each work was 
done with profound insight into its poetic 
and emotional properties. The Brahms 
Quartet is one of that composer’s best 
efforts, and it was rendered with evident 
appreciation of the fact. Hearty applause 
followed the Tschaikowsky work, and also 
that of Haydn, whose delightful minuet 
and enchanting final presto were given with 
a virtuosity fully worthy of the players 
who did it. 





Dr. Wiillner’s Farewell to Chicago 


Cuicaco, Feb. 28.—Dr. Wiillner gave his 
farewell concert, as far as Chicago is con- 
cerned, in Music Hall on Saturday after- 
noon. His program included the ~ vy 1n- 
terreise” cycle by Schubert, and he received 
generous and enthusiastic applause. 

G. R. E. 





| Mischa Elman 
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“ HUGUENOTS” HEARD IN BOSTON 





First Performance of Meyerbeer’s Opera by the Russell Company— 
New Triumphs for Constantino and Alice Nielsen 


Boston, Feb. 27.—The past week at the 
Boston Opera House has had several dis- 
tinguishing features. Meyerbeer’s “Les 
Huguenots” was produced for the first time 
by the Boston Opera Company, in this city, 
on the 23d. Mr. Constantino, who made 
four successful appearances in the course 


of the week, was Raoul; Mr. Boulogne, St. 
Bris; Blanchard, de Nevers; Nivette, Mar- 
cello, and the principal woman’s parts were 
taken by Eugenia Bronskaja as Marguerite ; 
Mme. Boninsegna, Valentina; Fely Dereyne, 
Urban; Elena Kermes and Elvira Leveroni, 
maids of honor; Messrs. Giaccone, Pulcini, 
Perini, White, Archambault and Oggero in 
small parts. 

With the exception of the fourth act, 
this opera is chiefly remarkable for its 
historical interest—not as relates to the his- 
tory of the period, though there was a 
sure enough St. Bartholomew’s Eve, but to 
the history of opera. The fact is of in- 
terest, for does it not bear out the con- 
tention that music, after all, is more de- 
pendent upon its own vitality than upon 
any forms, ancient or modern? Donizetti’s 
“Lucia” is a year older than the work of 
Meyerbeer, and heaven knows that much 
of it is antiquated, and yet—put a young 
and talented prima donna, such as Miss 
Lipkowska, for instance, on the stage, pro- 
vide a tenor, and at the risk of being ac- 
cused of provincialism, I shall name Mr. 
Constantino, who is remarkably impressive 
in the final scene, the public will pour in, 
will sit to the last note, and come again. 
And there is more reason for this than the 
vocal paraboling of the “mad _ scene.” 
Verdi, in “Il Trovatore,” set a libretto 
which in spite of a few striking dramatic 
situations of the composer’s devising is a 
mess. But that old farce of a drama con- 
tinues to be heard, and the reason for its 
existence is obvious. Wagner’s “Ring” 
would live were it ten times more bulky 
and unwieldly than it is, by reason of the 
surpassing greatness of its music. 

To return. Meyerbeer was indeed ad- 
dicted to what is commonly and vulgarly 
known by the title “grand opera.” In this 
ornate affair, this gaudy spectacle, this 
dress parade of a creation, is at last the 
explanation of the phrase. “Les Hugue- 
nots” is a weighty affair, and the construc- 
tion of the scenes is at least proportionate 
and duly varied to suit the tastes and con- 
ventions of the period; nor are the big lines 
of the drama submerged by the flourishes. 
The only pity is that the composer knew 
what the audiences of 1836 wanted so well 
that he overlooked the wishes of 1910. 

The piece was given for all it was worth, 
with pomp and circumstance, with a splen- 
dor and historical accuracy in the scenery 
and the costumes which could hardly have 
been surpassed; and the cast did justice 
to a work which, whatever its age, remains 
unusually difficult for the soloists. Mr. 
Constantino, though hampered by imper- 
fect accompaniment, sang with his wonted 


finish and facility, with an appreciation of 
the beauty and the value of Meyerbeer’s 
polished phrases which made the passages 
almost worth while. And in the final scene 
Mr. Constantino rose to dramatic vehe- 
mence. Mme, Bronskaja sang cleanly and 
surely. If she made of Marguerite’s great 
air in the second act anything more than 
a showpiece, she at least did as much as 
most prima donnas accomplish with the 
lines, and more, considerably more, than 
a great many. 

On Monday night Miss Nielsen replaced 
Miss Alda as Marguerite in Boito’s “Me- 
fistofele,” given its second performance by 
the Boston Opera Company. She was truly 
admirable in this part. As an actress and 
a vocalist her performance was as con- 
spicuous for its artistic restraint, its finesse 
and its finely constructed climaxes as for 
the depth of emotion and sure dramatic 
power. And Miss Nielsen sang excellently. 
Her delivery of the roulades in the prison 
scene—one of the most poignant and dra- 
matic scenes in opera—was as remarkable 
for its suggestion of madness and a wan- 
dering mind as for the facility of execu- 
tion. 

Again Mr. Constantino sang in a mas- 
terly manner, and the performance as a 
whole was an advance after the first pro- 
duction of the work, s the third perform- 
ance on Saturday afternoon was a gain in 
sureness, celerity of development, etc., upon 
the second. For the mounting of this work 
alone the first season of the Boston Opera 
would be remarkable. Mr. Constantino’s 
other appearance was as Enzo, in “La 
Gioconda,” on Friday evening. In spite of 
his activities he was in excellent voice, and 
was obliged to repeat the aria “Cielo e 
Mar.” 

There was considerable excitement when 
on Saturday evening, ten minutes before 
the curtain was expected to rise the an- 
nouncement was made that Lydia Lipkow- 
ska, who had been for some time previous 
indisposed, had fainted, and that in spite of 
two physicians and her own plucky efforts 
it would be necessary to substitute Mme. 
Bronskaja as Lucia in Donizetti’s opera. 
So the audience waited until Mme. Bron- 
skaja, who took the part without any re- 
hearsal, and for the first time in Boston, 
was dressed, and the performance went on. 
Happy the opera company that can achieve 
such a presentation in spite of fate and 
failing prima donnas. Mme. Bronskaja 
surprised every one by her excellent per- 
formance. 

During the remainder of the season three 
more operas will be given: Massenet’s 
“Manon,” probably with some of the Met- 
ropolitan singers; Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville”; Puccini's “Tosca.” The plan 
for a $5.00 rate for seats next season seems 
likely to be adopted. It is known that 
many of the stockholders have signified 
their willingness to increase subscriptions 
to the necessary amount, and that Mr. Jor- 
dan has been for some time considering the 
proposal. Orin Downes. 





CHICAGO’S OWN QUARTET 
IN ENJOYABLE CONCERT 





Four String Players of the Thomas Or- 
chestra Give Fine Performance of 
Chamber Music 


Cuicaco, Feb. 28.—The Chicago String 
Quartet, consisting of the following ar- 
tists, who are members of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra: Ludwig Becker, first 
violin; Otto Roehrborn, second violin; 
Franz Esser, viola, and Carl Brueckner, 
‘cello, were heard in a program given un- 
der the auspices of the Chicago Chamber 
Music Society. Mrs. Theodore Thomas, 
Mrs. J. J. Glessner and Mrs. F. S. John- 
son form the executive committee of this 
society, which is advancing the cause of 
chamber music in Chicago. 

This concert took place on Saturday 
morning in Orchestra Hall Foyer, at eleven 
o'clock, and was attended by a large audi- 
ence, despite the extremely inclement 
weather. The beauties of the surroundings 
formed a fine setting for a musicale of the 
nature of the quartet’s performance, which 
was such that the scene was completely 
satisfying, both to the eye and the ear. 
There have been several very famous quar- 
tets heard in Chicago this season, but the 
work of our own does not suffer by com- 
parison with that of the visitors. 

The compositions offered were: Sonata 
in D Minor, for violin and piano, by 
Brahms, in which Marx Oberndorfer, pian- 
ist, supported the violinist, Ludwig Becker, 
with fine effect. Both artists were enthusi- 
astically received, and their interpretation 


was greatly appreciated; Andante from 
Quartet in A Major, by Mozart, and the 
Quintet in C Major, by Schubert. In the 
latter the quartet was assisted by Walter 
Unger, ‘cellist. The next concert in this 
series will be given in Music Hall on 
Wednesday evening, March 16, by this 
same quartet, and will include works by 
Mozart, Stock, Wolf and Dvorak. 
G. R. E. 


SANG “THE ROSE MAIDEN” 








An Excellent Performance by Ohio 
Northern University Choral Society 


Apa, O., Feb. 28.—“The Rose Maiden,” 
a cantata, was given here Wednesday by 
the Ohio Northern University Choral So- 
ciety, directed by Charles S. Wengerd, and 
was sung in a manner that exceeded even 
the high expectations held out for it. The 
soloists were Professor Wengerd, tenor; 
Elizabeth Hickernell, soprano; Reese F. 
Veatch, baritone; Clara Bales, soprano; 
Mrs. Myrtle Greer, contralto, and W. W. 
Meyer, baritone. May Alcott Lance was 
accompanist. Much charm and grace were 
revealed in the solo singing, and the chorus 
responded to Professor Wengerd’s baton 
with a precision that bespoke long and in- 
telligent training. 

The Ohio Northern’s College of Music, 
located here, has made great strides for- 
ward since last September, and now oc- 
cupies a new two-story fireproof building. 
The enrollment has greatly increased, and 
it has been necessary to add seven new 
teachers since the beginning of the school 
year. The most noticeable advancement 
has been in the voice department, of which 


Professor Wengerd is the head. The en- 
tire enrollment for last year was thirty- 
six, and since September 1 of last year 
there have been enrolled seventy-one stu- 
dents in the voice department alone. 

There has been a splendid artists’ course 
here this season, consisting, up to the pres- 
ent, of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, Hugo Heermann, soloist; John Hersh, 
basso; Alice Shiels, pianist; Grace Hall- 
Riheldaffer, soprano, in song recitals, and 
fae Bohlmann, in piano lecture-re- 
cital. 


CHICAGO AUDIENCE 
HEARS JANE NORIA 


Metropolitan Opera House Soprano 
Presented at Last of Rabinoff- 
Atwell Concerts 




















Jane Noria as “Manon” 


Cuicaco, Feb. 28.—The last of the sub- 
scription series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs, under the direction of the Rabinoff- 
Atwell management, took place yesterday 
afternoon, and a large audience found 
pleasure in hearing Jane Noria, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Henry 
Bramsen, ‘cellist, and Arthur Dunham, or- 
ganist, of Chicago. Mme. Noria was ac- 
corded a demonstration of popular favor 
for which there was much good cause. Vo- 
cally and personally she was a delight to 
her audience. Her charming personality 
proved to be a potent factor in winning the 
appreciation of the audience. Mr. Bram- 
sen again demonstrated his rare ability as 
a cellist, and Arthur Dunham proved that 
he is to be considered among the great 
organists of the day. Much credit is due 
the accompanists, Mrs. Eleanor Fisher and 
Marx Oberndorfer. The latter had an op- 
portunity to display his ability as a pianist 
in the Sonata in E Major, which Mr. Bram- 
sen presented and easily measured up to 
the requirements of his task. G. R. E. 





Clarence Eddy to Give Boston Recital 


On Thursday evening, March 1o, Clar- 
ence Eddy will give a special organ recital 
on the large new four-manual organ re- 
cently erected in the famous King’s Chapel 
at Boston. On Tuesday evening, March 
15, he will give a recital in the Court 
Street Methodist Church, at Lynchburg, 
Va. Mr. Eddy is also giving a series of 
half-hour recitals in conjunction with the 
Lenten lectures of Dr. Nacy McGee 
Waters, of the Tompkins Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn. His program 
this week was “Euryanthe” Overture, 
Weber; Schubert’s “Am Meer,” “Toccata 
and Fugue in F Minor,” Bach, “Variations 
on the Austrian National Hymn,” Attrup. 





Piano Recital at Settlement 


Henriette Michelson, the pianist, played 
groups of Schumann’s, Liszt’s and Men- 
delssohn’s compositions at a recital at the 
Harlem Federation Settlement, at No. 240 
East rosth street, New York, February 27, 
and gratified a large audience by her sym- 
pathetic playing. “William Hirsch assisted 
with violin solos. 


VARIOUS MOODS OF 
THE SEA IN MUSIC 


Thomas Orchestra Gives Unique 
Program in Chicago—Hans 
Richard as Soloist 


Curcaco, Feb. 28.—The twentieth pro- 
gram of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
afforded opportunity for comparison of the 
work of Mendelssohn, Nicode and Debus- 
sy in compositions upon the same subject, 
“The Sea.” There were: Overture to “Fin- 
gal’s Cave,” op. 26; two movements from 
“Das Meer” (“The Sea and Phosphores- 


cent Lights”), and “La Mer.” 

The more conventional lines of the first 
two were not dimmed by their association 
with the modern effect of the latter. 

The concert was closed with the over- 
ture, “Le Carnaval Romain,” op. 9, by Ber- 
lioz. The soloist for this occasion was 
Hans Richard, pianist, whose playing 
aroused great enthusiasm. He was accord- 
ed a demonstration of popular favor. On 
his entry he immediately impressed the 
audience by his manly appearance, and, 
although his playing was marked by a high 
degree of artistic refinement, he showed a 
gratifying virility and strength of person- 
ality. He received no less than four recalls 
at the conclusion of the Schytte Concerto 
in C Sharp Minor, to which he responded 
with an encore, and was again recalled a 
number of times, but did not play, to the 
evident disappointment of his admirers. 

G. R. E. 


NEW SOPRANO MAKES 
DEBUT IN NEW YORK 


Zada Clark Shows High Attainments at 
Concert of the International 
Art Society 


A New York début of more than ordi- 
nary interest was effected on Monday night 
at the concert of the International Art So- 
ciety, in the Hotel Astor, New York, when 
Zada Clark, a soprano, made her first pub- 
lic appearance. This young woman has 
been studying daily for the past year under 
the careful guidance of Mme. A. Litsner, 
and those of her hearers Monday who had 
heard her sing at an informal musicale in 
Mme. Litsner’s study last Winter were 
surprised over the artistic advancement she 
had made in this time. 

Although she is of slight stature, Miss 
Clark’s voice has a full, resonant quality 
which carries well. The evenness of the 
registers, the skill with which she delivers 
florid passages and the exquisite finish of 
her phrasing are characteristics of her work 
which should command a bright future for 
her. The “Spring Song” from _ Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila”; Schmidt’s “My 
Garden of Roses,” and Muzio’s “Le So- 
relle” were the selections advanced by this 
young singer. As a final number she sang 
“The Lover and the Bird,” a coloratura 
number, for which Mme. Litsner herself 
had composed a brilliant cadenza. 

The members of the society gave Miss 
Clark a cordial reception, which her work 
and that of her teacher easily justified. Dr. 
J. Christopher Marks gave her sympathetic 
support as an accompanist. 

The other musical feature of the program 
was the performance of De Beriot’s Con- 
certo in A Minor, played by a youthful and 
genuinely talented prodigy, Isidor Werner, 
who is still in knee trousers. 

The programs of the International Art 
Society, of which Mrs. J. Christopher 
Marks is an energetic president, are the 
means of introducing new talent to New 
Yorkers, and the organization is worthy of 
enthusiastic support in fulfilling this object: 











Mrs. Korn’s New Compositions 


A composer of note is Clara A. Korn, 
of Newark, N. J., and she is frequently 
called upon to write music for special oc- 
casions. She recently completed a colora- 
tura air, “The Bird in the Cage,” for the 
well-known soprano Beatrice Bowman 
Flint, and is now at work on another, 
“Barcarolle,” for Emma W. Hodkinson, of 
New York. She has also written songs 
and violin pieces and a suite for mandolin. 





W. Edward Heimendahl’s Funeral 


3ALTIMORE, Feb. 28—W. Edward Hei- 
mendahl, of the Peabody Conservatory fac- 
ulty, who died February 22, was buried 
Thursday afternoon at Loudon Park Ceme 
tery. The active pallbearers, who are of 
the Peabody faculty, were director Harold 
Randolph, Otis B. Boise, J. C. Van Hul- 
steyn, Pietro Miretti, Emmanuel Wad and 
Louis Bachner. W. J. R. 
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Jacques Kinsbergen, recently with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, is now 
first violinist of the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Quartet in Atlantic City. 

* * * 

Helen Marie Warrum, vocalist, and Miri- 
am Allen, pianist, both young musicians 
from the Leckner studios, of Indianapolis, 
will be heard in joint recital at the Propy- 
leum early in March. 

* * * 

The second semester of the University 
School of Music at Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
given an increase of almost 20 per cent. in 
attendance, many advanced pupils coming 
for special work. 

* * * 

An artistic recital was given at the Arun- 
dell Club, in Baltimore, Saturday afternoon. 
Lawrence Goodman, pianist; Eli Kahn, vio- 
linist; Rachel Aldridge, soprano; and Mrs. 
J. Hemsley Johnson, pianist, were the solo- 
ists. 

* * * 

On Tuesday afternoon, March 14, Arturo 
Tibaldi, violinist, the godson of the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught, will give a 
joint recital with Charles Gilibert, the cele- 
brated baritone, at Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York. 

* * * 

An interesting and well-performed re- 
cital was given February 24, in the Whit- 
ney Theater building, No. 17 East Van 
Buren street, Chicago, by pupils of Carl 
F. Robles, teacher of piano and voice cul- 
ture with the Theodore Bergey School of 
Music. 

* * * 

Rosine Morris, the young Western pian- 
ist, formerly of the Peabody Conservatory 
staff, will give a series of Lenten recitals 
in Baltimore, under the direction of the 
concert department of the Peabody Con- 
servatory, as a part of its “music exten- 
sion work.” 

* * x 

An operetta called “Miss Dudelsack,” that 
has been popular in Berlin and Vienna this 
season, will be given a hearing in New 
York early next Fall. The music is by Ru- 
dolph Nelson, and the principal characters 
are Scotch. Klaw & Erlanger have the 
American rights. 

* * 

The allegretto movement of Beethoven’s 
great Seventh Symphony received excel- 
lent interpretation at a recent Sunday af- 
ternoon concert by the Milwaukee Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Professor Christopher Bach. 

* * * 


At the Vose School of Music, in Law- 
rence, Mass., a piano recital was given Feb- 
ruary 14 by Mme. Helen Hopekirk, who 
played selections by Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin, Sgambati, Debussy and Liszt, be- 
sides three compositions of her own. 

* * * 


At a recent meeting of the Ladies’ Union 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., where the subject of 
the afternoon was “Tramping Through 
Germany,” a feature of the program was 
the singing of German folksong by Mrs. 
Worrell, wife of Professor W. H. Worrell, 
of the university. Mrs. Worrell is from 
Strassburg, Germany. 

* * &* 

Spohr’s “Last Judgment” was rendered 
Sunday evening by the choir of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in Baltimore, 
with a chorus of twenty voices under 
the direction of the organist, D, Merrick 
Scott. The soloists were Beulah Orem, so- 
prano; Lila Snyder, contralto; William H. 
Taubert, tenor, and Elmer C. Smith, bass. 

* a + 


Will C. Macfarlane’s Lenten cantata “A 
Message from the Cross” was presented at 
St. Mark’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Philadelphia, on February 27. Miss M. J. 
Smith, Mrs. A. Storey and Emil Bierfreund 
were the soloists, Dr. J. M’E. Ward acting 
as organist. In addition to the cantata, 
Dubois’s “Toccata” and Macfarlane’s “Rev- 
erie” were played. 

4 * + 

Katharine Halliday, ’cellist, and Margaret 
Gorham, pianist, of the Helen Reynolds 
Trio, of Boston, have been engaged to play 
at concerts in Framingham, Mass., March 
7, and Hudson, Mass., March 9. Arthur 
Hodges, a pupil of Miss Halliday, and Ruth 
Studley and Ray Hawkins, pupils of Miss 
Gorham, took part in a lecture-recital given 
on the subject of dance music by Fdith 
Lynwood Winn, at her studio last week. 


Dorothy Young, daughter of George W. 
Young, and stepdaughter of Mme. Nordica, 
arranged a very pretty dance February 26 
at “The Castle,” Miss Mason’s school, at 
Tarrytown, N. Y., where she is a student. 
It was given by Miss Young’s class, of 
which she is the president. 

* * * 


Miss M. A. Looker, a graduate of the 
School of Music of Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
assistant organist of the Methodist Church, 
is having excellent success in a piano class 
formed at Owasso, Mich., which, though 
largely a manufacturing town, is developing 
a number of musicians of merit. 

x * * 


Ellen Ballon, the pianist, will have the 
assistance of Walter Damrosch and his 
New York Symphony Orchestra at her con- 
cert in Mendelssohn Hall, New York. on 
March 7. Miss Ballon has selected a Bee- 
thoven Concerto. Following her New York 
début, she will make a tour of Canada. 

x * * 


Rita Sacchetto and the ballet of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House have been rehears- 
ing the “Peer Gynt” pantomime, to be 
given in the New Theater to Grieg’s music. 
The “Peer Gynt” suite will be followed by 
pantomimic tableaux, after Botticelli and 
Burne-Jones, posed and danced to Mendels- 
sohn music. 

x x * 

The Baltimore Music Club was enter- 
tained Thursday evening by Juliet Baldwin 
at her home, No. 1006 North Charles street. 
Mr. Bosco, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was the soloist. The next meeting of 
the club will be held Tuesday, March 8, at 
the home of Mrs. John J. Donaldson, No. 
1033 North Calvert street. 

* * * 


On February 12, in Atlantic City, Lafay- 
ette Chapter of the D. A. R. gave a musical 
tea and reception at the Hotel Westmont. 
Among those who contributed to the excel- 
lent program were Mrs. L. Dow Balliet, 
Mrs. Louis Kroll, contralto, and pupil of 
Oscar Saenger, of New York, and her hus- 
band, Louis Kroll, pianist. 

* * + 


Pupils of Gertrude J. Van Deinse, of the 
New York School of Music and Arts, were 
heard in recital February 17. Charles Ed- 
win Dancy, pianist; Marie Converse Marsh, 
violinist, and Diddley Mansfield, who ren- 
dered a composition of his own, to the 
piano accompaniment of Martha Zschae- 
bitz, attended to the musical end of the 
program. 

* * * 

A successful recital was given by Hugh 
McGibney, one of the most popular violin- 
ists in Indiana, in Shelbyville, Ind., on 
February 24. The artist was assisted by 
Mrs. McGibney, whose artistic work is al- 
ways appreciated, and who gave upon this 
occasion a reading of Longfellow’s “King 
Robert of Sicily,” with musical setting by 


Rossiter Cole. 
* * * 


A successful recital was given at the 
Conservatory of Music, College street, To- 
ronto, February 17, by the English soprano, 
Mme. Edith Grey-Burnand, who now re- 
sides in Toronto. Saint-Saéns, Tschaikow- 
sky, Moszkowski, Schira, D’Hardelot and 
Nevin were the composers chiefly drawn 
from. Mme. Burnand was recalled many 
times. Mona Bates was the assisting ar- 
tist. 

xk Se 

A small choir of voices selected from the 
more advanced students at the Lawrence, 
Wis., College Conservatory of Music will 
be organized next year for the study of 
a cappella music. The work will be under 
the direction of Dean William Harper, and 
will include the study of Palestrina, Bach 
and the early English madrigal writers, also 
the better examples of modern unaccompa- 


nied choral works. 
* * ~*~ 


“The History of Old Operas,” such as 
have been recently given in New York and 
Philadelphia at the big opera houses, was 
the subject of discussion at the Crescendo 
Club’s meeting in Atlantic City, February 
15, at the home of Florence Johnson, No. 
101 Virginia avenue. Mrs. Ralph S. Daw- 
son and Elizabeth Munson read papers pro- 
fusely illustrated by pictures culled from 
Musicat America. Piano illustrations were 
given by Miss Johnson and Helen Cotton, 
and vocal selections by Edna Cale. 


A benefit concert was given in the audi- 
torium of the Third Christian Church, In- 
dianapolis, under the direction of Professor 
Dungan, a prominent piano teacher. Those 
appearing were Lyra Clements, soprano; 
Earl Percy Parks, basso, and Jesse G. 
Crane, pianist. Mr. Crane's numbers were 
Chopin’s Ballade in A Flat and two Grieg 
selections, “Nocturne” and “From the Car- 
nival.” 

*x* * * 

The third of a series of chamber concerts 
was given by Alice Arnold Hunt, violinist, 
and Gertrude Lawson, pianist, February 26, 
in Butter Exchange, Providence. The audi- 
ence which filled the studio listened with 
enjoyment to the following program: 
“Wiegenlied,” Richard Strauss; étude, 
“Fantasie Impromptu,” Chopin; “Poémes 
Hongrois,” Jeno Hubay; Sonata, op. 30, 
No. 2, Beethoven. 

* * * 


Alessandro Bonci, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, was the guest of honor at the 
reception given by Emma Thursby, Febru- 
ary 18, and an especially large number of 
Miss Thursby’s friends testified to the deep 
regard in which the distinguished artist is 
held. Songs were sung by Percy Hemus, 
Anica Fabry, Estelle Harris, Sophie Traub- 
man and Anita Parker. Charles Gilbert 
Spross was at the piano. Christian Kriens 
played violin solos. 

* * * 

Arrangements have been completed for 
the annual Sangerfest of the Northern Wis- 
consin Sangerbund, which will be held at 
Medford, Wis., June 24, 25 and 26. Bach’s 
Orchestra and Band of Milwaukee has been 
engaged, and will be assisted by the Med- 
ford City Band. Singing organizations from 
all over Wisconsin will be in attendance. 
The association is composed of Stevens 
Point, Green Bay, Wausau, Rhineander, 
Merrill and numerous other cities of North- 


ern Wisconsin. 
* * * 


At the Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
New York, the following cantatas have 
been and are to be produced by the choir, 
of which J. Christopher Marks is choir- 
master: December 26, 1909, West’s “The 
Story of Bethlehem”; January 8, 1o10, 
Stainer’s “The Daughter of Jairus”; Feb- 
ruary 27, Gaul’s “Israel in the Wilderness” ; 
March 27, J. Christopher Marks’s “Victory 
Divine”; April 24, selections from Men- 
delssohn’s “Hear My Prayer,” “Elijah,” 
“St. Paul” and “Hymn of Praise.” 

S rus 


Pupils of Marguerite Luderer gave a re- 
cital at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium, De- 
troit, Mich., on February 24. Among those 
who participated were Fay Beebe, Matilda 
Wisser, Edith Seeger, Anna Levinson, Lois 
Wilsson, Gladys Cole, Alfred Posilius and 
Warner Seabury. The program was made 
up of numbers by Nevin, MacDowell, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Chaminade, Godard 


and Rheinhold. 
* * * 


W. Ralph Cox, of the class of ’08 of the 
Guilmant Organ School, in New York, 
gave a successful recital in the Thirteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church, of which he is 
organist and choirmaster, last week, and 
Prue Robinson Baird gave a recital under 
the auspices of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists last Friday evening in the Metro- 
politan Temple, New York, before a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 

* * * 


The Women’s Literary Club of Brad- 
ford, Pa., gave a musicale on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 11, with the assistance of Isabel 
Stewart-North, pianist, Nellie L. Fredericks, 
reader, and Vinnie Patch, soprano. The 
program consisted of Longfellow’s “King 
Robert of Sicily,” recited to Rossiter G. 
Cole’s music, piano numbers by MacDowell, 
Schumann, Beethoven, Martorell, Cinna, 
and a Sarasate transcription, and four In- 
dian songs by Charles Wakefield Cadman. 

* * * 


Charles De Cristofore, with his Boston 
Band and Chorus, made his first public ap- 
pearance in Providence, February 22. The 
soloists who assisted the band were Asunta 
Michelini, soprano; Alice E. Batchelder 
and Ida E. Chapman, cornetists; Virgilio 
Capelioni, baritone, and Jacques Benavente, 
saxophone. All were received well and re- 
sponded to encores. Several of De Cristo- 
foro’s own compositions were played. His 
march, “Salute to Providence,” played here 
for the first time, brought forth hearty ap- 
plause. 

* * * 

An interesting students’ recital was given 
at the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, on 
February 23, by students under Ernest Hut 
cheson and Pietro Minetti. The piano par- 
ticipants were Elizabeth Winston, Amoret 
Cameron Price, Blanche Bell, Florette 
Hamburger, Gertrude O’Reardon and Laura 
Hearn. In the pianocesti numbers Mr. 
Hutcheson played the second piano. The 
selections were from Bach, Chopin, Schiitt, 
Godard and Arensky. Mary E. Kailer, so- 
prano, sang Caccini’s “Amarilli” and Pur- 
cell’s “Nymphs and Shepherds.” 


The Beethoven String Quartet of Balti- 
more has been reorganized with the follow- 
ing members: Ethel Gwynn, first violin; 
Evelyn Smith, second violin; Mark A. 
Welch, viola, and W. Chester Sederberg, 
‘cello. The quartet is assisted by Helen M. 
Stegman, first pianist, and Charlotte M. 
Schnepfe, second pianist. The director of 
the quartet is W. Chester Sederberg, or- 
ganist of Fayette Street Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Baltimore. 

*x* * * 


Music teachers all over Wisconsin are 
enthusiastic over the proposal made by 
William Harper, the basso and dean of the 
Lawrence College Conservatory of Music 
at Appleton, Wis., to organize a Wisconsin 
State Music Teachers’ Association. Letters 
were sent out some time ago by Dean Har- 
per, suggesting the formation of the asso- 
ciation, and the idea met with such favor 
that further steps toward the organization 
will be taken at once. The first meeting will 
be held in the new Peabody Hall of the 
Lawrence Conservatory next June. 

* * * 


Piano students of J. Henri Weinreich, di- 
rector of the European Conservatory of 
Music of Baltimore, gave a recital at the 
conservatory last week. The _ partic- 
ipants were Roger Woodin, Joseph Schrei- 
ber, Mildred Ruth, John Rupp, Herman 
Praetorius, Louis Schreiber, Arthur C. 
Webner, Dorothy Parker, Jeannette Mur- 
phy, Edna Saks, Tohn Bancia, Lillian Boehl 
and Maud B. Webner. The numbers in- 
cluded Moscheles’ Concerto in F major, last 
movement, and Mozart’s Concerto in D 
minor, first movement, with cadenza by 
Hummel. 

* * * 

Rehearsals of Irish melodies and folk 
songs to be sung by the chorus of 600 voices 
of the United German Singing Societies at 
the annual celebration of the birth of Rob- 
ert Emmet, March 6, in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, under the auspices of the Clan- 
na-Gael Society, have been in progress for 
some time under the leadership of Theo- 
dore Henninger, president, and Franz 
Schostal, secretary. Nora Power will sing 
in Gaelic at the celebration, and Professor 
Samuel A. Baldwin, of the College of the 
City of New York, will give old Irish airs. 

* * * 


Quartet singing and ’cello, harp and so- 
prano solos made up the program given 
February 21 in Roseville, N. J., at the cele- 
bration of the twenty-seventh anniversary 
of the Roseville A. A. Particular pleasure 
was given by Virginia Root, soprano, who 
sang delightfully, and by Mrs. Annie Louise 
David, who played the harp with charming 
tone and expression. The Lotus Glee Clvh 
rendered the quartet numbers, the singing 
of Harvey W. Hindermey, first tenor, 
standing out in bold relief by its power and 
sweetness. Henry Hall Duncklee, the mu- 
sical director. proved also a most able ac- 
companist. The ’cellist was Hans Kronold. 

* * * 


Mrs. Evelyn Choate began an interesting 
series of four Monday afternoon lectures 
on the subject of the musical history and 
the music of France and the Netherlands in 
particular, on Monday, February 28, at the 
home of Mrs. Chauncey Hamlin, in West 
Ferry street, Buffalo. The series includes 
a review of musical conditions from the 
ninth to the sixteenth century, and treats 
of the Trouvéres, the Jongleurs, the old 
chansons and various little-known com- 
posers. Vocal illustrations were given by 
Annette Casassa, who sang songs from an 
old cycle, “Robin et Marion,” composed in 
the thirteenth century by Adam de la Hale. 

* > * 


There is a story current among church 
musicians in Montreal that when the repre- 
sentatives of a church in that city wrote to 
an eminent Boston organist lately for the 
name of a soloist to performs at some big 
function received the reply: “You could not 


. get a better man than you already have in 


your own city in Lynnwood Farnam.” Since 
his appointment to the Cathedral in Mon- 
treal two years ago Mr. Farnam has re- 
ceived several flattering offers from wealthy 


. churches in the West, both in Canada and 


in the United States. He is regarded as in 
many ways the greatest organist who has 
come to the front in Canada for many 
years. 

* * * 

Professor Hugo Heermann, concertmas- 
ter of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
has accepted the invitation of the Mayor of 
Vienna to be present there at the end of 
March for the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Society. After the festival 
Professor Heermann will go to Berlin and 
open a studio there from April to July, for 
advanced pupils. Many of his violin pupils 
hold enviable positions in the violin world 
notably E. Wollgandt, concertmaster of the 
Leipsic Gewandhaus; Bronislaw Huberman, 
Jan Hambourz, Elsie Playfair, etc. Pro- 
fessor Heermann’s son, Emil, will take his 
father’s place in future as concertmaster of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcar America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Ballou, Ellen—Orchestral Concert, Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York, March 7. 

Barrére, George—Orange, N. J., March 7. 

Beebe, Carolyn—Brooklyn, March 16. 

Benedict, Pearl—Brooklyn, March 17; Lynn, 
Mass., March 22. 

Bispham, David—Omaha, March 10; Kansas City, 
March 11; St. Paul, March 1s. 

Busoni, Ferruccio—Colorado Springs, March 31. 

Calsin, Alfred—St. Augustine, March 7; Mobile, 
Ala., March 9; New Orleans, March ro. 

Carreno, Teresa—Cincinnati, April 1 and 2. 

Cartwright, Earl—Boston, March 6. 

Chandler, Mrs. Albert E.—Brooklyn, April 5. 

Cunningham, Claude—Buffalo, March 1s. 

Dannreuther, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav—Brooklyn, 
March 29. 

Deacon, Virginia—Brooklyn, March 22. 

Della Rocca, Giacinta—New York, March 10; 
Englewood, N. J., March 8; Tonkiinstler Society, 
New York, March 1s. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem—Haverill, Mass., March 


8; Brockton, Mass., March 18; Newark, N. J.,, 


March 24; New York, March 25; Dayton, O., 
March 29; Paris, Ky., March 30; Providence, 
R, I., April 5s. 

Dethier, Edward—Brooklyn, March 16. 

Dunlap, Marguerite C.—Brooklyn, April 5s. 

Elman, Mischa—Minneapolis, March 18; Brook- 
lyn, March 21. 

Goold, Edith Chapman—Chicago, March 21. 

Gresser, Emily—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
March 22. 

Griggs, John C.—Brooklyn, March 29 (Lecture- 
Recital); Brooklyn, April 5s. 

Hamlin, George—Chicago, March 21. 

Hedge, Garnett—Lindsborg, Kan., March 21 and 
24. 

Heermann, Hugo—Cincinnati, March 5. 

Hinkle, Florence—Louisville, Ky., March 1s. 

Humason, Thos. A.—Brooklyn, March 7 and 21. 

Hutcheson, Ernest—UHartford, Conn., March 5; 
Boston, March 7; Fall River, Mass., March 8; 
Washington, March 12; Cleveland, March 15; 
Tiffin, O., March 16; Washington, March 19. 

Jomelli, Mme.—Boston, March 27. 

Kellerman, Marcus—Russellville, Ky., March 8; 
Oxford, O., March 9; Delaware, O., March 10; 
Franklin, O., March 11; Yellow Springs, O., 
March 12, 

Kerr, U. S.—Williamsport, Pa., March 8. 

Kreisler, Fritz—Minneapolis, March 4; New 
York, March 20: 

Lamont, Forest—Brooklyn, April 5. 

Langendorff, Mme.—Lindsborg, Kan., March 20 
and 23. 

Lerner, Tina—Brooklyn, March 5; New York, 
March 13. 

Mason, Daniel Gregory—Brooklyn, March 24. 

McCormack, John—Montreal, March 14. 

Miller, Christine—Grand Forks, N. D., March 9; 
Sioux City, Ia., March 11; Omaha, March 15; 
Minneapolis, March 17; Chicago, March 21; 
Youngstown, O., March 28. 

Miller, Reed—New York, March 10; Poughkeep- 
sie, N, Y., March 22, 

Morgan, Geraldine—Belasco Theater, New York, 
March 18, 

Mulford, Florence—Oxford, O., March 15; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., March 17. 

Nuno, James F.—Brooklyn, April s. 

Pilzer, Maximilian—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
March 16. 

Polese, Giovanni—Montreal, March 14. 

Powell, Maud—Chehalis, Wash., March 5; Port- 
land, Ore., March 7; Salem, Ore., March 8; 
Corvallis, Ore., March 9; Albany, Ore., March 
10; Eugene, March 12; Grout’s Pass, Ore., 
March 14; Medford, March 17; Ashland, March 
19; Red Bluffs, Cal., March 21; Chico, Cal., 
March 23; San Francisco and Oakland, between 
March 29 and April s. 

Rogers, Francis—Rochester, March 11; Hartford, 
Conn., March 14; Providence, R. I., March 16; 
Albany, March 30. 

Salmon, Alvah Glover—New York, March s. 
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Sembrich, Mme.—Cleveland, March 9; Rochester, 
March 11; Hartford, Conn., March 14; Provi- 
dence, R. I., March 16; Albany, March 30. 

Soyer, Mme.—Montreal, March 14. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Brooklyn, March 22 

Tetrazzini, Mme.—Montreal, March 14. 

Wells, John Barnes—Providence, R. I., March 11; 
Sherman, Tex., March 18; Houston, Tex., 
March 21; Richmond, Va., March 26; New 
Rochelle, N. Y., March 30. 

Werner-West, Mrs. Antoinette—Akron, O., March 
II. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Ottawa, Can., March 10; 
Princeton, N. J., March 12; Cambridge, Mass., 
March 15; Newark, N. J., March 18; Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., April 1; Washington, April 5s. 

Witherspoon, Herbert—Chicago, March 21, 

Willner, Dr.—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
March 8, 10 and 12. 

Wycof, Eva Emmet—Syracuse, April 11. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, March 5; 
Worcester, March 8; Boston, March 11 and 12; 
Baltimore, March 16; Boston, March 18 and 
19; Philadelphia, March 21; Washington, March 
22; Baltimore, March 23; New York, March 
24; Brooklyn, March 24; New York, March 26; 
Bridgeport, Conn., March 28; Cambridge, March 
31; Boston, April 1 and 2; Providence, April s. 

Brooklyn Oratorio Society—Brooklyn, March 17. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincinnati, 
March 5; Cleveland, March 9; Alliance, O., 
March to (afternoon); Canton, O., March ro 
(evening); Akron, O., March 11; Findlay, O., 
March 12; Cincinnati, March 18 and 19; Co- 
lumbus, O., March 28; Cincinnati, April 1 
and 2. 

Flonzaley Quartet—New York, March 1; Milton, 
Mass., March 29; Schenectady, March 31; Lin- 
coln, Neb., April 5. 

Guido Chorus—Buffalo, March 15. 

Handel & Haydn Society—Boston, March 27. 

Hess-Schroeder Quartet—Boston, March 1s. 

Kneisel Quartet-—New York, Mendelssohn Hall, 
March 8; Brooklyn, March 10; Philadelphia, 
March 14; New York, March 15; Baltimore, 
March 18; Boston, March 22; Milwaukee, 
March 28; New York, April s. 

Longy Club—Boston, March ro. 

Louisville Symphony Orchestra—Louisville, Ky., 
March 1s. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—New York, March 10; 
Brooklyh, March 13; Philadelphia, March 14 


and 30. 

Minneapolis Philharmonic Club—Minneapolis, 
March 11. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 
March 18. 


Musical Art Society—New York, March 17. 

Oratorio Society of New York—New York, March 
25. 

People’s Symphony Society—New York, March 18 
and 29 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, March 7; 
Washington, March 8; Philadelphia, March 11 
and 12; Brooklyn, March 18. 

Philharmonic Society—New York, March 6, 10, 
11, 13, 27 and 30, April 1. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, March 19. 

Rubinstein Club—New York, March 12. 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, March 22. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York, 
March 6; Brooklyn, March 11; New York, 
March 13, 15 and 20. 

Thomas Orchestra—Detroit, March 29. 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, March 19. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New York, March 
13. 

Young People’s Symphony Orchestra—Brooklyn, 
March 5 and 26. 





Eva Emmet Wycoff in Historical 
Recital 


Eva Emmet Wycoff, coloratura soprano, 
gave a recital at W ells College, Aurora, 
N. Y., on Thursday evening, February 24. 
The program was historical in character, 
being an exposition of German song, and 
contained compositions by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Spohr, Loewe, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Franz, Rubinstein, 
Lassen, Brahms, Wolf and Strauss. The 
recital was most interesting in its charac- 
ter, and gained much through its excel- 
lent presentation. Miss Widenham proved 
herself a most efficient accompanist. 

Miss Wycoff has been engaged as soloist 
with the Liederkranz Society, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., in their coming Spring concert. 





Maximilian Pilzer to Give Recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall 


Maximilian Pilzer, concertmaster of the 
Volpe and People’s Symphony Orchestras, 
will give a violin recital in Mendelssohn 
Hall on March 16. His program will con- 
tain the “Devil’s Trill” Sonata, Tartini; D 
Minor Concerto, Vieuxtemps; Adagio and 
Fugue, Bach; Romanze, Beethoven; Ma- 
zurka, Volpe; “Ave Marie,” Schubert-Wil- 
helmj; Saltarello, Rehfeld. Alexander 
MacFadyen will accompany. 





Edith Haines-Kuester Guest of Honor 


Edith Haines-Kuester, the composer- 
pianist, was the guest of honor and prin- 
cipal performer at a concert following the 
185th dinner of the Hungry Club of New 
York, February 26, at the Hotel Flanders. 
The assisting artists were Lilly Dorn, prima 


donna of the Hippodrome; Mrs. Lurene 
Rogers-Wells, soprano; Florence Austin, 
violinist; Marion Austin, pianist, and Har- 
vey Hindermyer, tenor. The songs included 
many by Mrs. Haines-Kuester, who ac- 
companied her own compositions, and who 
also played brilliantly selections by Schu- 
mann, Schubert and Liszt. After the 
formal program Augusta Glose gave her 
delightful pianologue. 





English Dancer Coming Here Scores in 
Paris 


Paris, Feb, 25.—A strongly favorable im- 
pression was created here last night by 
Celia Cloud, the English classical dancer 
who is soon to go to America. Miss Cloud 
repeated the success she had already scored 
in Vienna. She has been called an imitator 
of Isadora Duncan, but her dances are not 
without originality. 





Fred G. Latham in Berlin 


Ber.in, Feb. 26.—Fred G. Latham, who 
was recently mentioned as a possibility for 
business manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, has been here this week in 
the interests of Charles B. Dillingham. He 
visited “The Divorcée” several times during 
the week. This is the light opera success of 
the season here, and Mr. Dillingham has 
acquired the American rights. It is by Leo 
Fall, composer of “The Dollar Princess.” 
Although now in its sixth month, it is still 
playing to capacity audiences. With Julian 
Mitchell, Mr. Latham left last night for 
Vienna, 





Arthur Shattuck in Berlin 


Bertin, Feb. 12.—Arthur Shattuck, the 
distinguished American pianist, has been in 
Berlin this week, en route to Italy, where 
he is playing. Shattuck came to Berlin at 
the request of Christian Sinding, the Nor- 
wegian composer, as an interpreter of whose 
works Shattuck is said to stand first in 
Europe. 

Shattuck is to produce this Winter sev- 
eral of Sinding’s newest works for the 
piano. He is especially noted for his play- 


ing of Sinding’s “Goblin,” which the com- 
poser declares is the most difficult of his 
works. Shattuck was entertained at din- 
ner by the composer, who had among his 
other guests his brother, Stephen Sinding, 
the foremost Norwegian sculptor, and the 
latter’s wife, who is one of the leading 
actresses of Denmark. 





Russo for Paterson Festival 


Domenico Russo, tenor of the Manhattan 
Opera Company, has been engaged as the 
principal tenor for the Spring Festival at 
Paterson, J., where Mme. Schumann- 
Heink and Mme. Nordica will also be on 
the program. 

Mr. Russo has appeared much in concert 
and opera this year, and has had a strenu- 
ous season both in and’out of New York. 
Owing to his extensive road work, Mr. 
Russo is rapidly becoming known through- 
out America and Canada, and should have 
a brilliant future before him in this coun- 
try. 





New York’s Free Music Lectures 


Among the lecturers on music topics for 
the Board of Education of New York for 
the week beginning February 28, the fol- 
lowing were announced: Mrs. R. B. Low, 

1 “Folk Songs of France”; Daniel G. Ma- 
son, on “Chopin”; Edith Dunham, on “The 
History of Pianoforte Music’; Margaret 
Anderton, on “Edvard Grieg’; Annie K. 
Wilson, on “Das Rheingold,” and Mrs. 
Helen O’Donnell, on “Irish Music.” 





Tina Lerner Appears in Brooklyn 


Tina Lerner appeared as soloist at the 
Young People’s Symphony concert, under 
Walter Damrosch, in Brooklyn, February 
26, playing the Chopin Andante and Polo- 
naise, Op. 22, in most brilliant style. After 
repeated recalls she played as an encore 
with exquisite tone and rare poetic feeling. 





The Leipsic publishing house of D. Rah- 
ter has just brought out the “Symphonic 
Variations on an Original Theme” and a 
“Symphonic Waltz,” by Frederick Stock, 
conductor of the Thomas Orchestra. 
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In December, a few days too late to 
publish a suitable announcement for 
) the February magazines, we received 
the following cablegram from our 


4 4 European representatives : | 


~ > “Sir Herbert Marshall Sons & Rose have had 
the distinguished honor of supolsing one of their 
own make of pianos, fitted with the ANGELUS 
player, to His Majesty King Edward VII." 


Although this is by no means the first time 
a King, or member of royalty, has purchased 
an ANGELUS, vot et this most recent 
royal tribute is doubly impressive and par- 
ticularly significant, in view of the fact that 
ve? the os “fe piano-players, both American 
and foreign, are sold in London. 


Therefore. in selecting the ANGELUS, King Edward 
made his choice from all of the piano-players of the 
world which could make any claim whatsoever for 
consideration. 
Can any intending purchaser of a piano-player or 
player- piano afford to overlook this most remarkable 
indorsement and convincing testimonial to the su- 
perior merits of the ANGELUS 
Only the ANGELUS instruments are onstened with the Melo 
dant, the Phrasing Lever, and the Artistyle Music Rolls 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., - MERIDEN, CONN. 
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